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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  is  now  a  matter  of  record,  to  which  every  member  points 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  meeting  of  this 
kind  to  have  some  one  distinctive  feature,  and  the  sessions  of  the  last 
meeting  differed  from  all  others  in  the  large  number  of  such  phases. 
The  attendance,  in  the  first  place,  was  a  record  breaker,  reaching  over 
eight  hundred.  It  shows  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  thousand  mark, 
which  will  most  likely  be  reached  next  year. 

The  work  of  the  departments  was  more  definite  and  comprehensive 
than  ever  before.  While  there  may  be  many  difficulties  in  the  way, 
after  all,  this  work  and  its  organization  may  be  the  nucleus  about 
which  will  form  a  state-wide  agency  for  professional  improvement  of 
teachers.  Some  of  our  number  catch  a  glimpse  of  such  a  factor  at 
times,  and  after  a  while,  with  the  definite  departments  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Summer  School  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  serving  as  beacon  lights,  we  may  march  from  the 
mesh  and  tangle  of  doubt  and  fear  to  higher  grounds  on  the  question. 

The  County  Institute  has  served  a  good  purpose,  but  tlie  demands 
of  teaching  now  seem  to  require  a  larger  work,  a  broader  vision,  and 
a  deeper  inspiration  than  come  from  the  one  week  institute. 

The  remarkable  attendance  of  Maryland  teachers  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins,  Columbia,  and  other  such  schools  the  present  summer  shows 
an  appreciation  of  means  of  improvement  as  will  reflect  beneficially  on 
school  interests  generally. 

The  printed  proceedings  which,  follow  give  an  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Rural  Schools.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Crocheron  much  interest  was  aroused  in  this  generally  neglected 
phase  of  school  work,  and  there  must  be  much  satisfaction  at  this 
new  awakening  of  interest  in  the  rural  school  problem.  We  are  on  the 
right  track  to  give  rural  school  education  its  right  setting  and 
relations  touching  community  interest  and  life. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  continued  progress  of  the  Maryland  State 
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Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  its  secretary, 
Miss  M.  W.  Tarr,  contained  in  this  volume.  The  unusually  large 
enrollment  of  the  previous  year  has  been  somewhat  exceeded.  This 
is  an  agency  contributing  so  materially  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
teacher  that  it  should  receive  the  encouragement  of  all  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.    BATES    STEPHENS, 

State  Superintendent. 
B.    K.    PURDUM, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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PROGRAM. 


GENERAL    SESSIONS. 

(Auditorium.) 

Tuesday,  June  27,  8  p.  m. 

Music. 

Prayer. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Jos.  D.  Baker,  Frederick  City. 

Response— Nicholas  Orem,  Superintendent,  Talbot  County. 

Music. 

President's  Address — Howard  C.  Hill,  Allegany  County. 

Wednesday,  June  28,  8  p.  m. 

Music. 

Address — Prof.  J.  S.  Garrison,  Fraternal  Delegate  from  Virginia 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

Music. 

Reading — "The  Servant  in  the  House,"  Mrs.  Helen  Weil,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

At  the  close  of  this  reading  the  teachers  are  all  invited  to  join  in  a 
half-hour  of  song;   the  good-old-familiar  and  folk  songs  will  be  used. 

Thursday,  June  29,  9  p.  m. 

Music. 

Address — "The  School  as  a  Social  Center."  Principal  Olin  R.  Rice, 
Beall  High  School,  Frostburg. 

Music. 

Address — "The  Basis  of  Pedagogical  Peace."  Dean  W.  P.  Burriss, 
Teachers'  College,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hammers,  of  the  National  Kindergarten  Association, 
will  speak  to  the  Association  at  this  meeting. 

Friday,  June  30,  9.30  a.  m. 

Music. 

Address — Compulsory  Education.  Mrs.  B.  W.  Corkran,  Roland  Park, 
Md. 

Address — European  Schools.  Miss  Nan  Mildren,  Supervisor  of 
Grammar  Grades,  Caroline  and  Talbot  counties. 

Business  meeting;   election  of  officers. 
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ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION. 

Headquarters  of  the  Association  at  the  Braddock  Heights  Hotel. 

The  Federation  of  Grade  Teachers  of  Maryland  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  the  Auditorium  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  2.30  o'clock. 

The  Music  for  this  program  is  furnished  by  the  Braddock  Heights 
Orchestra. 

There  will  be  no  general  sessions  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
mornings;  the  time  and  places  for  the  Department  Meetings  are  to  be 
found  on  pages  5,  6,  7  and  8. 


Department  of  Rural  Education. 

(Auditorium.) 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education  will  be  under  the  leadership  of 
B.  H.  Crocheron,  principal  of  the  Baltimore  County  Agricultural  High 
School. 

Wednesday,  10  a.   m. 

(1)  Six  pupils  of  Baltimore  County  schools  will  give  a  public  demon- 
stration of  certain  experiments  in  an  agricultural  high  school  course. 
Twelve  typical  laboratory  lessons  will  be  conducted. 

(2)  Mr.  Crocheron   will   state  a  resume  of  rural  school  conditions. 

(3)  Hon.  W.  M.  Hayes,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  give 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  "Future  for  Rural  Schools." 

Thursday,  10  a.  m. 

(1)  B.  H.  Crocheron  will  outline  six  important  lines  for  improvement 
for  rural  schools  with  reference,  helps,  etc. 

(2)  Russell  Lord,  a  student  in  the  Agricultural  High  School  and 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  County  Association  of  Boys'  Corn  Clubs, 
will  demonstrate  the  formation  of  a  boys'  corn  club  in  a  rural  school. 

(3)  B.  H.  Crocheron  will  teach  a  typical  agricultural  lesson  to  the 
class  of  six  boys. 

(4)  A  Symposium  of  Rural  School  Experiences  will  be  given  by 
fifteen  teachers.  Among  these  will  be  Mr.  W.  P.  Wachter,  Boones- 
boro;  Miss  Hettie  I.  Newman,  Cordova;  Miss  Sadie  B.  Bridges,  Boz- 
man;  Miss  Virgie  Williams,  Federalsburg;  Miss  Mildred  Ramsdell, 
Williamsburg;  Mr.  Ulysses  Shipley,  Sandy ville;  Miss  Isabel  Stanton, 
Loreley;  Mr.  E.  B.  Faison,  Randallstown;  Miss  M.  Caroline  Hammond, 
Loreley;  and  others. 
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Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

(Dancing    Pavilion.) 

A  Demonstrational  Symposium  of  Grade  Work. 

Primary  Grades,  leader,  Miss  Isabel  Davidson,  supervisor  of  primary 
grades,  Baltimore  County. 

Grammar  Grades,  leader,  Miss  Minnie  Lee  Davis,  head  of  elementary 
department,  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 

PRIMARY   DIVISION. 
Wednesday,   10  a.   m. 

1.  Music — Rote  Songs,  Misses  Theresa  Wiedefeld  and  Margaret 
Schane,  of  the  Baltimore  County  schools. 

2.  Reading — First  Lessons,  Miss  Florence  M.  Layman,  Baltimore 
city  schools;  Dramatic  Reading,  Miss  Inez  Johnson,  Maryland  State 
Normal  School. 

3.  Spelling — Visual,  Miss  Margaret  Everist,  Baltimore  County 
schools;  Oral  and  Written,  Misses  May  Simmons  and  Grace  Dando, 
Allegany  County  schools. 

4.  Arithmetic — Speed  Tests  in  Fundamental  Processes,  Miss  Cecilia 
Schane,  Baltimore  County  schools. 

5.  Games — Indoors,  Out-of-doors,  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Baltimore  County 
schools. 

Thursday,    10   a.    m. 

1.  Music — Rote  Songs,  Misses  Theresa  Wiedefeld  and  Margaret 
Schane. 

2.  Reading— A  Study  Lesson  in  Reading,  with  Seat  Work,  Miss 
Mildred  Carney,  Baltimore  County  schools;  Silent  Reading,  Miss  Ida 
Stabler,  supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Caroline  and  Talbot  counties. 

3.  Spelling — Word  Collections,  Miss  Huldah  Brust,  Frederick  County 
schools;  Spelling  Growth,  Miss  Ella  V.  Kreig,  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Grades,  Frederick  County. 

4.  Arithmetic — Problem-making  Around  a  Centre  of  Interest,  Miss 
Annie  Gray,  Baltimore  County  schools. 

5.  Games — Indoors,  Out-of-Doors,  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Baltimore 
County  schools. 

GRAMMAR   DIVISION. 
Wednesday,   10  a.   m. 

1.  Music — Rote  Songs,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Sarah  Williams, 
Baltimore  County  schools. 

2.  Reading — Study  for  Interpretation,  Miss  Katherine  Kirwan,  Balti- 
more County  schools. 

3.  Spelling — The  Three  Kinds,  Miss  Mary  C.  Davis,  Montgomery 
County  schools. 

4.  Nature  Study — Centres  of  Interest,  Miss  Hannah  A.  Coale,  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School. 

5.  Arithmetic — Problems  Grouped  Around  an  Industrial  Centre,  Miss 
Minnie  Gerwig,  Baltimore  County  schools. 
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Thursday,   10   a.    m. 

1.  Music — Rote    Songs,    Miss    Margaret   Lee,    Miss    Sarati    Williams, 
Baltimore  County  schools. 

2.  Reading  Study — Difficulties  in  Oral  Reading,  Miss  Roberta  Porter, 
Baltimore  County  schools. 

3.  Spelling — How    to    Study,    Miss    Rosalie    Ogle,    Baltimore    city 
schools. 

4.  Nature  Study — The  School  of  Garden,  Miss  Lucy  Smedley,  Super- 
visor of  Grammar  Grades,  Caroline  and  Talbot  counties. 

5.  Arithmetic — Approximating,    Miss    Margaret    Harney,    Baltimore 
County  schools. 


Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

(Peristyle  of  Braddock  Hotel.) 

Wednesday,   10  a.   m. 

High  School  English;  leader.  Miss  Pearl  Eader,  Frederick  High 
School. 

High  School  Mathematics;  leader,  Principal  Geo.  B.  Pfeiffer,  Cam- 
bridge High  School. 

High  School  Latin;  leader.  Principal  J.  Walter  Huffington,  Denton 
High  School. 

"The  High  School  Boy  and  Girl,"  Dr.  Ed.  F.  Buchner,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

"School  Activities,"  Principal  A.  F.  Smith,  Lonaconing. 

Thursday,  10  a.  m. 

"College  Entrance  Requirements  and  the  High  School  Curriculum," 
Dean  W.  P.  Burris,  Teachers'  College,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

"High  School  By-Laws,"  Mr.  B.  K.  Purdum,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Education  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Ed.  F.  Buchner  will  close  this  session  with  a  talk  on  a  vital  high 
school  problem. 


Hon.   JOSEPH    D.    BAKER 
Address  of  Welcome 
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Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 


TUESDAY    EVENING,    JUNE    27,    1911. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  8.15  p.  m.  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  27,  by  the  President,  Mr.  Howard  C.  Hill,  of  Cumberland. 

Some  musical  selections  were  rendered  by  the  orchestra,  after  which 
Rev.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  the  Western  Maryland  College,  offered  prayer  as 
follows : 

"Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  the 
blessings  that  have  been  given  to  us  in  our  personal  life,  in  our  social 
life,  and  in  all  those  duties  and  opportunities  that  have  come  to  us 
in  the  orderings  of  Thy  providence.  We  lift  up  our  hearts  to  Thee  to 
bless  Thee  for  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
use  of  reason,  and  for  the  opportunity  of  enlightenment,  and  for  the 
blessings  of  education,  and  for  all  those  great  blessings  that  come  to 
us  in  its  train,  bringing  light  and  peace  and  joy  and  hope  and  all  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  our  nature. 

"We  thank  Thee  that  so  many  are  gathered  here  in  the  interests  of 
education.  Wilt  Thou  give  us  Thy  blessing  that  what  we  do  and  what 
we  say  may  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight?  Wilt  thou  cleanse  our  hearts 
and  illuminate  our  minds  so  that  we  may  think  clearly  and  judge  prop- 
erly, and  do  those  things  that  shall  advance  the  interests  of  our  fellow- 
kind,  and  make  us  more  useful  in  our  day  and  generation. 

"We  pray  Thee  to  bless  the  great  hosts  of  children  that  are  repre- 
sented in  their  teachers  and  officers  who  have  met  here  in  this  Asso- 
ciation. Oh,  give  them,  we  pray  Thee,  the  leadings  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
that  they  may  commit  their  way  unto  Thee,  and  be  led  through  the 
paths  of  fortitude  and  knowledge  into  the  haven  of  holiness  and  peace. 
Bless  our  State,  our  Governor,  and  all  the  officers  in  charge  of  affairs. 
Bless  our  nation,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  those 
co-operating  with  him  in  authority,  and  by  Thy  will,  through  our 
assembly,  through  our  laws,  through  all  the  administration  of  our 
affairs,  let  Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  Heaven,  we  ask  in  Jesus'  name.     Amen." 

The  President  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  should  be  saying  nothing  new  if  I  repeat 
to  you  the  well-worn  and  well-known  adage  that  a  prophet  is  without 
honor  in  his  own  country,  but  I  shall  perhaps  say  something  more 
appropriate  if  I  say  that  we  have  tonight  an  eminent  citizen  of  Mary- 
land, who  is  not  without  honor  in  his  own  country.  The  address  of 
welcome  tonight  will  be  made  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  D.  Baker,  of 
Frederick  City." 
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HON.    JOSEPH    D.    BAKER'S    ADDRESS    OF   WELCOME. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association: 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  I  have  felt  the 
same  way  on  many  occasions  when  the  speaker  arose  to  deliver  the 
address  of  welcome,  but  let  me  reassure  you  by  stating  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  talk  to  you  for  more  than  five  minutes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  to  you 
a  word  of  welcome.  When  I  say  to  you  that  we  are  glad  to  have  you 
with  us,  I  do  not  say  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  You  know  that  ours 
is  a  day  of  conventions,  and  that  a  great  many  conventions  are  held 
in  the  interest  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  helping  and  furthering  the  especial 
interests  of  the  members.  We  are  glad  to  have  even  such  bodies  as- 
semble in  our  town  and  county  from  the  fact  that  we  are  always  glad 
to  have  the  stranger  in  our  midst,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  your 
body  is  composed  of  members  who  are  especially  welcome  and  to 
whom  we  address  the  word  with  all  of  its  emphasis,  warmth,  and 
fullness  of  meaning.  You  come  not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  your 
own  interests,  but  you  come  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  meth- 
ods of  education  in  which  we,  as  a  State,  are  deeply  interested,  and  it 
is  but  right  that  you  should  be  given  an  especially  hearty  welcome, 
for  yours  is  a  high  mission. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  of  our  great  county  of  Frederick  and  its 
historical  places  of  interest,  nor  am  I  going  to  tell  you  of  the  men  of 
Frederick  County  who  have  helped  to  make  not  only  the  State,  but  the 
nation,  what  it  is  today.  I  am  not  even  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
Barbara  Frietchie,  Francis  Scott  Key,  or  Winfield  Scott  Schley,  nor  am 
I  going  to  undertake  to  describe  the  beautiful  scenery  which  now  sur- 
rounds you.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  the  scenery  for  yourselves,  and 
as  to  the  history  of  the  county  and  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  county  and  have  become  national  in  fame  and  reputation — of  these 
you  know  even  better  than  the  speaker. 

Since  receiving  the  invitation  to  address  you  (which  I  at  once  gladly 
accepted  for  the  special  reason  that  I  thought  it  sounded  well  to  be 
called  upon  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association,  as  it  puts  me,  you  see,  at  least  in  the  class  with  the  edu- 
cators) I  have  been  quietly  circulating  it  around  that  I  was  to  be  one 
of  the  speakers  on  this  occasion,  and  I  must  tell  you  how  one  of  my 
friends  received  the  announcement  from  me.  I  informed  him,  as  I  had 
done  many  others,  that  I  had  an  engagement  to  address  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  I  did  not  even  tell  him  it  was  an  address  of 
welcome.  I  wanted  him  to  think  that  it  was  an  address  on  some  pro- 
found educational  point,  and  he  turned  to  me  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion and  said,  "That  is  an  educated  body  of  people."  Now,  just  what 
he  meant  I  will  not  go  into. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  simply  want  to  emphasize 
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one  point,  and  that  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  country  when  the  school  teachers  occupied  such  an  important 
position  as  is  occupied  by  them  today.  We  are  a  democracy.  We 
claim  to  be  a  government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  This 
claim  has  always  been  largely  true  and  we  have  always  had  men  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  state  who  have  earnestly  held  this 
view  and  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  work  of  advancing  the 
whole  interests  of  the  people,  but  never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  have  we  come  to  the  point  of  dealing  with  the  question  of 
suffrage  to  its  final  analysis.  We  as  a  people  have  been  technically 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  and  it  has  been  presumed  that  this 
right  has  been  exercised  in  reference  to  the  most  important  matters 
of  state  and  all  of  those  things  which  so  deeply  concern  the  people, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  direct  suffrage  has  not  been  the  real  force 
directing  many  of  the  matters  that  deeply,  concern  the  people.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  this  State  and  this  country  have  for  a  long  time 
been  controlled  by  two  dominating  parties,  and  we  know  that  the  final 
right  of  the  people  to  exercise  the  right  of  franchise  has  simply  been 
reduced  to  the  several  opinions  and  individuals  presented  by  the  con- 
vention systems  of  these  two  parties,  and  before  the  issues  or  the 
candidates  have  been  presented  they  have  been  sifted  to  a  great 
degree  through  regulated  primaries  and  conventions  so  that  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  people  at  large  to  give  a  full  and  direct  ex-' 
pression  of  their  wishes  by  means  of  the  ballot.  For  years  we  have 
been  approaching  the  point  where  the  people  are  demanding  that  they 
shall  retain  the  power  both  as  to  measures  and  as  to  men,  and  it  is  at 
this  point  that  direct  suffrage  comes  in  to  play  its  most  important 
part.  This  being  so,  we  are  to  be  a  people  controlled  more  and  more 
by  a  direct  democracy — that  is,  by  the  people  directly.  Now,  I  need 
not  illustrate  the  point  further  in  order  to  show  you  the  important 
position  of  the  school-teacher  in  molding  character  so  that  the  coming 
citizens  of  this  great  country  of  ours  shall  be  able  to  exercise  in  their 
best  manner  the  right  of  suffrage.  You,  as  school-teachers,  must  at 
once  recognize  the  important  part  that  you  are  to  play  in  molding 
character  for  the  great  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  On  it  can  be  written  a 
message  that  will  be  either  helpful  or  hurtful  to  any  great  cause,  if  the 
thoughts  that  are  inscribed  upon  the  paper  are  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  and  given  thought  by  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  it.  So  you  practically  hold  in  your  hands  unmolded  characters, 
which  are  to  be  molded  by  you,  and  in  turn  these  characters  are  to 
mold  the  future  welfare  of  our  country.  Can  any  task  be  greater  than 
this?  Could  any  person  or  persons  have  greater  responsibility  placed 
upon  them  than  you,  who  as  school  teachers  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
are  responsible  for  the  future  of  our  State  and  of  our  nation? 

We  must,  of  course,  recognize  that  the  greatest  force  which  always 
stands  for  the  proper  life  of  any  nation  is  the  pure  religious  life  of  its 
people,  and,  in  my  judgment,  next  to  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
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Nazarene,  the  school  teacher  unquestionably  stands  in  point  of  useful 
service  to  the  nation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  some  way,  without 
abridging  the  religious  rights  of  any,  more  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  we  must  not  only  strive  for  success  as  a  nation,  but,  in 
order  to  grow  really  great,  we  must  grow  more  and  more  as  a  God- 
fearing, righteous-loving  people,  and  have  that  as  our  first  great  guide. 

The  public  school  system  ought  to  be  a  bulwark  upon  which  will 
largely  rest  the  security  and  the  happiness  of  the  nation.  We  must 
be  an  educated  people  if  we  are  to  continue  as  a  true  democracy — a 
principle  which  we  all  dearly  love  and  cherish. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  longer  upon  this  subject,  but  I  think  that 
I  can  better  serve  you  now  by  saying  again  that  we  are  glad  to  have 
you  with  us,  and  that  you  are  not  only  welcome,  but  thrice  welcome. 
May  you  have  not  only  a  pleasant  but  a  profitable  convention. 

The  President  introduced  Superintendent  Nicholas  Orem,  of  Talbot 
County,  who  was  to  respond  to  the  address  of  welcome,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"Two  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  a  young  man  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  at  that 
time  teacher  and  now  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the  counties — a  man 
who  has  always  taken  a  considerable  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  who  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  any  request  that  is 
made.  Tonight  he  is  to  respond  to  the  address  of  welcome.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Nicholas  Orem,  Superintendent  of  Talbot 
County. 

SUPERINTENDENT    OREM'S    RESPONSE. 

The  story  is  told  by  a  Maryland  teacher  that  a  lover,  having  discov- 
ered his  cherished  one  under  the  mistletoe  bough,  laid  claim  to  the 
usual  forfeit,  when  she,  pretending  objection,  said,  "I  shall  never  con- 
sent, but  I  am  glad  that  I  am  here." 

In  the  language  of  this  fair  maiden,  though  prompted  by  a  motive 
altogether  different,  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  this  Association  and 
to  say  that  we  are  glad  that  we  are  here. 

Mine  is  a  peculiarly  agreeable  duty  this  evening  to  speak  for  this 
assemblage,  gathered,  as  it  were,  from  the  flower  of  Maryland,  to  say 
for  them  that  we  appreciate  deeply  the  invitation  of  your  fellow- 
citizen,  Mr.  Baker,  to  assemble  in  their  midst  for  this  our  forty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  are  personally 
and  professionally  grateful  for  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  us 
by  you.  To  receive  such  a  welcome  from  any  one  would  fill  us  with 
no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  but  to  have  it  come  from  one  of  Fred- 
erick's most  prominent  and  representative  citizens,  from  a  man  whom 
we  fully  expect  and  hope,  whether  he  wills  it  or  no,  some  day  to  see 
filling  the  position  of  ex-officio  President  of  the  highest  educational 
council  of  this  great  Commor  wealth,  the  State  Board   of  Education. 


Supt.    NICHOLAS    OREM 
Response  to  Address  of  Welcome 
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For  we  know  of  no  one,  either  personally  or  by  representation,  as  we 
know  Mr.  Baker,  who  can  more  gracefully  or  efficiently  perform  the 
duties  of  Governor.  When  I  say  our  welcome  arises  from  such  a 
source  we  may  rightfully  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  in  the  land  of 
friends. 

When  Mr.  Baker  hands  over  to  us  the  key  of  the  heart  of  Maryland, 
as  Frederick  is  referred  to  in  a  circular  that  has  come  to  us,  we  feel 
that  it  is  ours  to  do  with  as  we  please  for  the  time  named  in  the  deed 
of  trust  just  executed  by  him.  We  shall,  I  feel  certain,  deal  faithfully 
with  this  trust  and  leave  here  when  the  time  comes  for  parting  invigo- 
rated in  body  by  the  refreshing  atmosphere  of  this  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful mountain  community,  inspired  in  mind  by  the  substance  of  the 
excellent  program  prepared  by  your  Executive  Committee,  and  quick- 
ened in  spirit  and  emotions  by  the  new  friends  here  made. 

Twice  before  has  this  Association  met  in  this  beautiful  and  pro- 
gressive county.  The  seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Fred- 
erick Court  House,  with  William  Elliott,  Jr.,  as  President.  The  pro- 
gram of  that  occasion  contained  speakers  prominent  at  that  time, 
among  whom  was  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Second  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  A  significant  fact  concerning  this  program  was 
that  a  prominent  place  upon  it  was  given  to  an  address  upon  com- 
pulsory education  by  Professor  Shoemaker,  though  it  should  be  said 
that  his  address  was  in  opposition  to  this  measure.  A  campaign  since 
then  upon  this  crying  need  in  our  school  system  has  been  waged  inter- 
mittently for  four  decades.  Let  us  hope  that  with  the  address  upon 
this  topic  that  is  to  be  delivered  to  us  at  this  meeting  we  may  be  in- 
stilled with  a  feeling  of  righteousness  of  this  issue  so  strong  that  the 
next  legislature  will  not  dare  to  refuse  our  pleadings  in  behalf  of  those 
children  whose  parents  are  neglectful  of  their  education.  Of  this 
meeting  Dr.  Newell  wrote  in  his  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  that  year: 

"The  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Frederick  on  the  28th  and 
29th  of  August,  1872,  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  on  former  occa- 
sions; but  the  proceedings  were  exceedingly  interesting,  all  who  were 
present  entering  with  enthusiasm  into  the  consideration  and  discus- 
sion of  the  various  topics  presented.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Hagerstown,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  its  being  well 
attended." 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Frederick  Town  Hall 
on  July  6,  7,  and  8,  1881,  with  George  M.  Upshur,  County  Examiner 
of  Worcester  County,  as  President.  The  address  of  welcome  upon 
that  occasion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Shepherd.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  note  that  this  meeting  adopted  resolutions  depre- 
cating the  attempted  assassination  of  President  Garfield,  who  was 
then  lying  at  the  point  of  death  from  an  assassin's  wound  inflicted  in 
Washington  a  few  days  previously.  These  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  read:  "Resolved  by  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  convention  assembled,  that  we  have  heard  with  in- 
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expressible  horror  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  most  profoundly  sympathize  with  him  and 
his  family  in  this  hour  of  their  deep  distress.  Resolved,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  this  Association  be  authorized  and  requested  to  communicate 
this  action  to  Secretary  Blaine  at  once.  Signed  William  Elliott,  Jr., 
C.  G.  Edwards,  C.  M.  Cockey,  Isabella  Hampden,  Anna  E.  Leaverton." 

After  this  lapse  of  thirty  years,  it  is  with  delight  that  we,  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  were  guests  of  your  county  then,  return  to  Fred- 
erick, the  city  made  famous  by  Whittier  and  his  Barbara  Frietchie. 
and  to  take  our  stand  on  the  road  traversed  by  Braddock  and  his  red- 
coated  Britishers  in  their  attempt  to  save  this  vast  territory  immedi- 
ately on  the  west  from  the  French  and  Indians.  Some  of  us  are 
pleased  to  make  for  the  first  time,  and  many  of  us  to  renew,  acquaint- 
ance with  a  country  so  filled  with  colonial  and  civil  war  memories,  and 
to  mingle  with  a  people  so  rich  in  Southern  hospitality. 

It  fills  us  with  pardonable  pride  to  receive  from  the  speaker  words 
of  commendation  for  the  profession  in  which  we  are  engaged — profes- 
sion, I  said,  though  reluctantly  we  must  admit  that  while  teaching  is 
a  profession  to  many,  it  will  not  become  a  profession  to  all  engaged 
in  it  until  certain  things,  of  which  I  shall  endeavor  later  to  speak, 
shall  have  come  to  pass.  We  believe  that  there  are  in  our  hands,  as 
instructors  and  trainers  of  the  young,  opportunities  that  will  make  or 
mar  the  nation  of  the  future  as  we  use  or  abuse  them.  Such  words 
of  laudation  and  commendation  as  we  have  received  from  the  speaker 
will  not  fill  us  with  conceit,  but  they  ought  to  awaken  in  us  a  renewed 
and  quickened  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  changes  that  must  come  to  pass 
before  the  teaching  of  all  may  be  referred  to  as  a  profession;  and  now. 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  infringing  upon  the  prerogative 
usually  allowed  the  President  in  his  annual  address,  I  should  like 
briefly  to  discuss  them  and  to  point  out  at  the  same  time  some  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  that  loom  up  upon  the  educational  horizon  of 
this  fair  State  of  ours. 

Physicians  and  lawyers  must  have  a  definite  amount  of  professional 
training  before  they  are  even  permitted  to  present  themselves  for  the 
examination  that  admits  them  to  their  profession.  How  so  with  teach- 
ers? They  may  and  do  enter  upon  a  work  that  is  of  far  more  vital  and 
permanent  concern  to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  to  the  State  than 
any  question  of  legal  interpretation  that  was  ever  presented  to  an 
attorney.  Elbert  Hubbard,  that  iconoclast  and  quasi-philosopher,  says 
that  physicians  and  lawyers  are  parasites  upon  society,  but  that  teach- 
ing is  the  only  profession  for  which  there  is  a  real  human  need  and 
from  which  society  derives  any  genuine  benefit.  The  result  of  this 
lack  of  preparation  for  teaching  is  (I  mean  no  word  of  this  for  those 
who  are  present.  Those  to  whom  I  refer  are  at  home.  They  are  not 
the  kind  who  voluntarily  attend  meetings  for  their  professional  uplift) 
that  we  have  in  our  teaching  corps,  and  I  believe  my  own  county  is 
merely  typical,  those  who  if  their  infiuence  is  not  pernicious,  is  at 
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least  negligible  on  the  side  of  good  in  the  moral,  physical,  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  their  pupils.  Many  of  them  are  sympathetic 
and  conscientious.  They  are  willing  and  anxious  to  become  good 
teachers,  but  because  of  their  lack  of  previous  preparation  the  process 
of  their  training  is  a  slow  and  tedious  one  for  a  county  superintendent 
who  is  alone  in  this  work. 

What,  you  ask,  is  the  remedy  for  this  situation?  Happily,  one  has 
been  devised,  that  of  grade  supervision,  as  provided  in  the  law  of  1910, 
though  there  is  a  fundamental  weakness  in  this  law  in  that  its  appli- 
cation is  optional,  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  raise 
money  for  a  proposition  that  is  optional.  None  but  those  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  workings  of  this  law,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  close  personal  supervision  and  criticism  of  those  teachers 
beginning  who  are  willing,  but  know  not  how,  can  realize  what  a  for- 
ward step  has  been  made  by  it  in  the  educational  advancement  of  the 
State. 

There  is,  however,  another  means  of  overcoming  this  professional 
weakness  in  our  teaching  corps,  one  that  has  been  overlooked,  yet  one 
that  I  personally  believe  must  eventually  be  adopted  in  this  State — 
that  of  requiring,  as  we  do  of  physicians  and  lawyers,  that  an  appli- 
cant shall  have  had  a  definite  and  goodly  amount  of  professional  train- 
ing before  she  is  allowed  to  take  the  teachers'  examination.  This  has 
been  tried  in  a  number  of  States,  notably  in  Indiana,  where,  I  am  in- 
formed, that  in  spite  of  fears  and  forebodings,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers,  it  has  worked  admirably  and 
has  raised  to  a  marked  degree  the  average  efficiency  of  its  teachers. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  State  the  requirements  were  not  very  extensive, 
being  six  weeks  of  normal  training  before  the  first  year's  teaching, 
six  weeks  before  the  second  year's  teaching,  and  so  on  until  a  total  of 
eighteen  weeks  has  been  secured.  With  our  numerous  summer 
schools,  it  would  not  be  a  hardship  to  require  this  of  all  applicants  who 
have  not  already  received  some  normal  training. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  sign  of  relief  in  this  direction,  the  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging  of  all.  I  refer  to  the  very  strong  and  grow- 
ing sentiment  that  is  being  fostered  and  developed  by  Miss  Richmond 
and  her  loyal  co-workers  for  a  new  and  larger  State  Normal  School — a 
Normal  School  that  will  turn  out  sufficient  real  teachers  to  replace 
those  who  annually  lose  out  in  their  battle  with  Cupid — did  I  say 
battle?  Better  say  it  had  been  a  game  at  which  both  they  and  Cupid 
win;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  in  this  game,  which  teachers  are  given 
to  play  with  Cupid  as  their  backer,  there  is  more  than  an  even  chance 
that  the  winner  is  one  of  our  best  teachers. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  realized  that  the  present  Normal  School, 
because  of  uncontrollable  circumstances,  often  fights  an  up-hill  fight 
with  the  material  sent  them.  In  many  counties,  and  I  confess  it  is 
true  in  my  own,  because  we  see  no  way  out  of  it,  the  best,  with  rare 
exceptions,  of  the  High  School  graduates  are  appointed  to  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  teaching  force;  the  remainder  and  others  who  of  their  own 
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accord  recognize  their  inability  to  become  at  once  efficient  teachers, 
if  they  desire  to  teach,  take  themselves  off  to  the  Normal  School  with 
the  hope  that  there  they  may  receive  the  magic  wand  that  will  open 
for  them  the  door  of  skill  and  efficiency  in  teaching.  This,  for  a 
Normal  School,  however  excellent,  is  an  impossible  task.  This  diffi- 
culty, which  grows  out  of  uncontrollable  circumstances,  will,  I  feel 
certain,  be  surmounted  only  when  the  State  has  provided  facilities 
ample  for  training  teachers  sufficient  in  numbers  to  fill  all  vacancies 
as  they  occur.  When  this  is  done  and  when  our  Normal  Schools  pro- 
vide a  system  of  selection  in  the  junior  year  of  those  fitted  by  nature 
and  disposition  for  the  work  of  teaching  and  a  means  of  elimination 
of  those  who,  because  of  natural  inaptitude,  give  no  promise  of  becom- 
ing successful  teachers;  when  all  these  things  come  about,  and  when 
the  optional  supervisory  law  becomes  generally  applied,  then  we  shall 
have,  I  verily  believe,  a.  teaching  corps  that  will  set  a  pace  that  will 
far  outdistance  and  drive  from  the  work  all  those  who  neglect  the  pro- 
fessional end  of  their  training. 

In-  this  bright  future  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the 
levying  officials  the  funds  we  so  much  need  for  increased  salaries  and 
there  will  be  no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  that  we  so  much  desire. 

The  Secretary  made  the  following  announcements: 

A  reception  will  be  given  by  the  Braddock  Heights  Colony  to  the 
members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  the  Braddock  Hotel 
immediately  after  this  meeting  has  adjourned.  There  will  be  a  short 
literary  and  musical  program,  followed  by  refreshments. 

The  President  announces  the  following  additional  persons  for  so- 
liciting membership:  Miss  Nellie  Powell,  of  Frostburg;  Miss  Lillian 
Sparks,  of  St.  Michaels;  Miss  Lelia  Cox,  of  Denton.  The  members  of 
the  committee  are  requested  to  secure  membership  cards  from  the 
Secretary  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

The  meetings  of  the  Departments  of  Primary  Education,  of  Rural 
Education,  and  of  Secondary  Education  will  be  held  at  the  time  and 
places  indicated  on  the  program.  In  accordance  with  Section  3,  Ar- 
ticle 4,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Departments  are  asked  to  organize 
before  taking  up  the  regular  program.  I  would  like  to  read  that 
section: 

"There  shall  be  organized,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
as  adjuncts  to  this  Association  and  subordinate  thereto,  three  depart- 
ments, namely, 

"1.  The  Department  of  Primary  Education. 

"2.  The  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

"3.  The  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

"The  Association  may  on  resolution  provide  at  any  time  such  other 
departments  as  may  seem  advisable.  Each  department  shall  elect  its 
own  officers  and  sub-divide  its  work  in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed 
practicable.     Each  department  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  during 
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each  annual  session  of  this  Association  and  such  other  meetings  as 
may  be  thought  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  each  department  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  the  stated  meeting  of  his  department,  forward 
to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  department  during  the  preceding  year." 


THE   INAUGURAL  ADDRESS   BY   THE   PRESIDENT. 

Teachers  and  school  officials  of  Maryland,  in  expressing  to  you  my 
pleasure  in  serving  as  President  of  the  Association,  I  can  not  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  a  reference  to  the  body  of  men  and  women, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  others  who  have  assisted  in 
planning  this  meeting  and  arranging  this  program.  To  be  President 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  is  an  honor  in  itself,  but 
it  has  been  an  unusual  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  such  willing  and  efficient  workers  as  those  who  were  selected  by 
you  and  those  who  at  our  request  consented  to  shoulder  a  part  of  the 
burden.  With  some  of  them  I  have  been  associated  on  the  Executive 
Committee  for  a  number  of  years  and  with  most  of  them  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  I  wish  here  to  thank  them  for  their  never-failing 
interest  and   assistance. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  program  for  the 
three  departments  provided  for  in  the  new  constitution  adopted  last 
year,  when  the  section  meetings  were  first  and  successfully  tried. 
I  hope  that  the  increased  attendance  this  year  and  the  development 
of  the  work  along  these  border  lines  are  but  an  earnest  of  even  greater 
advance  in  the  near  future. 

Public  speaking  has  at  all  times  constituted  a  feature  of  greatness, 
and  therefore  I  know  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  modify  a  well-worn 
adage  as  to  the  source  of  greatness  and  say  that  some  are  born 
speakers,  some  acquire  the  art  of  speaking,  while  others  have  speaking 
thrust  upon  them.  We  have  heard  tonight  and  we  shall  hear  through- 
out these  meetings  those  of  the  first  two  classes  mentioned,  but  now 
you  and  I  have  speaking  thrust  upon  us — you  because  the  President's 
address  has  been  by  custom  placed  here  on  the  opening  night,  when 
you  are  most  likely  to  be  present;  I,  because,  while  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  is  given  rather  a  free  hand  so  far  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  program  are  concerned,  he  has  no  choice  as  to  this. 
Since  it  is  a  necessity,  then,  let  us  proceed  to  the  business. 

What  shall  I  say  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this 
body  of  men  and  women  representing  for  the  State  of  Maryland  the 
public  school  system,  the  greatest  institution  of  our  own  or  any  other 
country?  What  question  of  public  or  of  private  nature  in  the  realm 
of  philosophy,  art,  science,  religion,  ethics,  government,  or  what  not, 
are  we  not  as  teachers  called  upon  to  consider  at  some  time  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree?  With  all  this  maze  of  subject-matter  present- 
ing itself,  in  what  direction  shall  we  turn  and  on  what  field  shall  we 
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focus  our  vision  for  the  short  time  allotted  to  this  address?  These  are 
the  questions  which  come  to  my  mind  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  touch  upon  some  vital  things,  if  not  to  say  something  new,  at  least 
to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  them  and  perhaps  give  a  fresh 
impetus    to   growth. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  there  is  much  of  which  the 
teachers,  officials,  and  friends  of  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
Maryland  may  justly  feel  proud.  There  has  been  progress — progress 
along  lines  of  legislation,  organization,  and  administration,  and  par- 
ticularly along  the  line  of  growth  in  professional  attitude  and  effi- 
ciency. Teachers  are  coming  to  view  their  work  in  broader  perspect- 
ive, to  see  larger  visions  of  what  may  and  must  be  done,  and  to  fit 
themselves  to  meet  the  growing  demands  with  courage  and  with  skill. 

In  a  generation  we  have  seen  the  scope  of  public  education  in  our 
country  go  forward  with  leaps  and  bounds;  we  have  seen  the  factory 
of  a  single  mould  grow  to  one  of  a  variety  of  shape  and  design.  Not 
only  have  the  traditional  subjects  in  the  curriculum  been  vitalized  and 
made  to  function  with  more  effectiveness,  but  others  have  been  added, 
tending  to  meet  the  varying  demand  of  our  cosmopolitan,  social,  and 
industrial  life.  We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  are  not  afraid 
to  leave  beaten  paths  when  it  can  be  seen  that  by  doing  so  we  can  get 
such  an  interpretation  of  life  as  shall  bring  larger  returns  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  various  manual  and  domestic  arts  as  components  of  a  well- 
regulated  curriculum  are  so  well  established  as  to  no  longer  cause 
a  stir  when  spoken  of  alongside  of  or  in  preference  to  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, and  the  like.  The  system  of  apprenticeships  followed  in  some 
of  our  industrial  centers  as  a  plan  of  co-operative,  industrial  training 
is  one  of  many  tendencies  of  the  day  to  recognize  the  need  of,  and 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from,  intelligent  and  systematic  training 
in  the  trades,  together  with  so  much  of  cultural  development  as  may 
be  compatible  with  it.  The  playground  movement,  the  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  social  settlement  work  are  but  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
if  we  would  lead  men  to  higher  ideals  of  life  we  must  first  meet  and 
minister  to  their  physical  and  moral  conditions. 

On  Thursday  night  of  this  week  we  shall  have  an  address  on  "The 
School  as  a  Social  Center."  We  are  doing  more  toward  making  the 
school  more  of  a  real  material  factor  in  the  community  life,  and  the 
people  a  growing  plant  naturally  unfolding  to  the  conditions  surround- 
ing him,  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  given  credit  for  having  first  consid- 
ered both  the  pedagogic  and  practical  significance  of  the  problem 
when  I  say  that  when  we  have  opened  up  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the 
wonders  of  science  and  the  meaning  of  life  as  facts  in  the  material 
world,  we  have  not  finished  our  task  until  we  have  given  him  the 
fundamental  religious  training  which  is  not  hampered  on  the  one  hand 
by  traditional  superstitution  or  shut  out  on  the  other  by  a  philosophy 
of  self-sufliciency  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  scientific  law. 

Just  how  far  the  public   schools   are  to  undertake   this   wholesale 
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tutelage  and  guardianship  is  a  matter  on  which  people  differ  widely, 
but  it  is  one  which  we  will  be  called  upon  to  consider.  It  is  indeed 
at  our  very  door  calling  for  consideration.  That  it  will  be  answered 
is  inevitable.  How  it  will  be  answered  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  those  to  whom  we  entrust  our  educational  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

But  to  return  to  our  material  needs.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
three  important  needs  in  our  own  State — three  educational  movements 
ripe  for  action.  Three  of  them,  yet  woven  about  each  other  in  interest 
and  significance. 

First,  never  before  has  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  greater  need  for 
Maryland  to  enter  the  race  with  other  of  her  sister  States  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  State  University,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  fact, 
where  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools  can  continue  their  education 
without  cost  to  them.  With  the  consent  of  the  trustees  and  an  appro- 
priation of  an  amount  of  money  insignificant  compared  with  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived,  I  believe  that  the  plan  recently  proposed  of  making 
the  Hopkins  the  apex  of  our  State  school  system  has  much  in  it  which 
deserves  serious  consideration.  This  seems  to  be  especially  true  when 
we  think  of  the  second  need  of  which  I  am  to  speak,  that  of  better 
facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  as  well  as  ele- 
mentary work.  The  next  legislature  can  make  for  itself  no  more 
fitting  monument  than  by  providing  in  some  way  for  the  early  realiza- 
tion of  a  new,  larger,  and  thoroughly  equipped  Normal  School.  And 
as  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  as  to  a  suitable  place 
for  it,  what  more  beautiful  or  fitting  location  than  at  Homewood  as  a 
part  of  a  State  University,  where  side  by  side  with  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  other  professions  and  callings,  the  men  and  women  who  are 
preparing  to  make  teaching  their  life  work  may  be  surrounded  by  the 
best  in  the  way  of  culture  and  of  equipment  that  the  State  can  provide 
in  order  to  fit  themselves  more  adequately  for  the  growing  depth  and 
complexity  of  educational  demands.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this 
may  be  mere  vision,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  new 
normal  school,  with  dormitories  and  such  other  conveniences  as  the 
conditions  require. 

And  now  as  to  the  third  need — a  practical  and  necessary  phase  of 
the  situation,  one  in  which  there  has  been  some  advance,  but  which 
still  calls  for  attention — remuneration.  Larger  salaries  should  be  paid. 
Larger  salaries  I  believe  will  be  paid  at  present  as  a  result  of,  rather 
than  as  an  incentive  to,  more  efl[icient  service — service,  whole-hearted 
and  consecrated  to  the  cause  we  represent.  Now  is  the  time,  without 
in  any  way  hindering  either  of  the  other  needs  (and  particularly  the 
latter)  for  a  higher  minimum  salary,  especially  for  the  large  body  of 
faithful  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 

All  of  these  things  require  money  and  they  require  the  will  of  the 
people  to  spend  money  in  this  way;  but  the  people  and  the  legislature 
are  usually  ready  to  act  when  brought  face  to  face  with  a  real  need 
for  public  schools.     If  the  State  admits  the  premise  that  public  educa- 
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tion  is  justifiable  as  a  protection,  then  I  believe  it  must  admit  further 
that  the  future  citizen  should  not  be  limited  in  his  opportunity  and 
that  the  training  and  compensation  of  the  teacher  should  be  the  best 
in  order  that  the  service  and  the  product  may  be  the  best. 

In  this,  as  in  the  matter  of  religious  training  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  will  be  a  diversity  of  view.  Who  shall  say  what  we  shall 
do,  what  we  should  not  do?  We  can  be  guided  by  experience  and  by 
the  actual  conditions  confronting  us.  Let  us  strive  to  meet  these 
conditions  in  the  light  of  our  experience  as  our  first  duty,  but  let  us 
not  stop  there;  rather  let  us  put  forth  every  effort  we  can  to  raise  the 
standard  of  demand,  by  presenting  higher  ideals  and  demonstrating 
their  value,  that  the  type  of  our  citizenship  may  be  exalted,  and  that 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  men  and  women  may  have  larger 
visions  and  increased  happiness. 

The  President  then  called  attention  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  and  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL,  Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    JUNE    28,    1911. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  on  Wednesday, 
8  p.  m.,  at  the  Auditorium. 

After  the  singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  the  Secretary  read 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  then  made  the  following  announcements: 

The  President  has  appointed  the  following  committees:  The  Legis- 
lative Committee — A.  C.  Willison,  M.  B.  Stephens,  George  H.  Lamar, 
A.  S.  Cook,  Superintendent  E.  W.  McMaster.  The  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions— Superintendent  E.  M.  Noble,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  Mr. 
O.  H.  Bruce. 

The  Frederick  Board  of  Trade  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  a  trolley  ride  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
4  o'clock.     Cars  will  leave  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

All  teachers  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Maryland  Branch 
of  the  National  School  Peace  League  are  requested  to  meet  in  the. 
peristyle  of  the  hotel  at  2  o'clock  Thursday. 

At  the  close  of  these  meetings  the  teachers  are  invited  to  assemble 
on  the  porch  of  the  hotel  and  join  in  singing  some  good  old  songs. 
Prof.  T.  S.  Gibson  will  lead. 

There  will  be  dancing  at  the  pavilion  at  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

We  now  have  an  enrollment  of  265  members  from  Frederick  County, 
and  a  total  enrollment  of  648,  this  being  the  largest  membership  in  the 
history  of  the  Association. 
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The  President  then  read  a  telegram  from  Professor  Garrison  stating 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  today,  and  Principal 
Clin  R.  Rice  has  consented  to  take  his  place  on  the  program  this 
evening.  Mr.  Garrison's  address  will  take  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  Thursday  night.  The  President  introduced  Principal  Olin 
R.  Rice,  Beall  High  School,  Frostburg,  Md. 

PRINCIPAL    OLIN    R.    RICE'S    ADDRESS. 

OUR  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL  BETTERMENT. 

Fellow  teachers,  within  the  last  ten  years  our  work  has  marched  for- 
ward so  rapidly,  and  its  advancement  has  been  so  marked  that  we 
hardly  realize  the  wonderful  progress  which  has  actually  been  made, 
and  which  now  merits  the  approbation  of  all  fair  minds.  So  far  as 
Maryland  is  concerned,  we  see  a  teaching  force  with  doubled  efficiency, 
new  buildings  and  equipments,  which  put  us  fully  abreast  of  the  times, 
and,  best  of  all,  a  class  of  healthier,  happier,  and  better  trained  chil- 
dren. Besides,  we  have  witnessed  the  establishment  of  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  and  commercial  departments,  which  are  fitting 
our  young  people  for  life's  exacting  task,  some  of  whom  have  already 
taken  their  places  beside  the  bread  winner  and  the  family  provider,  an 
achievement  worthy  of  pride  and  a  just  cause  for  felicitation 

But,  my  friends,  in  the  years  that  will  come  we  shall  beyond  perad- 
venture  view  changes  even  more  marked  than  those  thus  far  enume- 
rated. Our  profession  is  one  of  opportunity,  and  one  that  must  secure 
for  its  service  the  best  and  the  most  efficient  men  and  women,  whose 
hearts  and  souls  must  be  in  their  work,  and  whose  most  sacred  aim 
shall  be  to  give  to  the  world  not  only  a  class  of  well-trained  people, 
but  a  class  of  people  free  from  bigotry,  jealousy,  selfishness,  supersti- 
tion, and  all  other  sins  which  have  thus  far  cursed  the  human  family. 
The  profession  of  teaching  must  no  longer  be  despised,  must  no  longer 
be  held  up  to  ridicule,  must  no  longer  be  a  makeshift  and  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  else,  but  must  be  recognized  as  a  profession  that 
has  no  peer  in  the  results  that  it  obtains  and  in  the  ends  that  it 
achieves  for  the  emancipation  of  society  from  the  ills  to  which  it  is 
prone. 

Our  task  is  far  from  easy,  and  our  problems  are  difficult  of  solution. 
The  child  is  a  most  sacred  and  a  most  sensitive  subject,  and  yet  any- 
body has  been  good  enough  to  teach  school  and  any  pay  has  been 
good  enough  for  those  who  taught  school.  As  a  rule  when  there  was 
someone  sick  in  the  family  the  best  physician  was  sent  for,  and  when 
a  legal  technicality  was  involved,  the  most  expert  lawyer  was  hired; 
but  when  the  little  children  were  to  be  trained  and  educated,  a  far 
more  difficult  undertaking,  teachers  have  been  employed  at  wages 
which  the  ignorant,  foreign  laborer  and  the  expert  cook  would  spurn. 
Why,  over  in  Pittsburg  they  have  been  taking  bar-tenders  for  princi- 
pals, and  cooks  for  assistants,  and  at  school  picnics  have  been  feeding 
the  children  cheap  candy,  because  the  directors  steal  the  difference  in 
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cost  between  good  and  cheap  candy.  No  wonder,  then,  with  the  blun- 
dering and  bungling  that  has  resulted  from  an  unskilled  teaching  force, 
we  have  had  our  problems  of  retardation,  irregular  attendance,  truancy, 
and  the  incorrigible,  and  why  don't  more  boys  and  girls  finish  school? 

In  the  old  school  children  learned  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  our 
schools  and  teachers.  They  were  treated  just  as  a  miller  treats  corn 
when  he  pours  it  into  his  hopper.  They  were  all  regarded  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  were  all  given  the  same  intellectual  food. 
If  the  food  wasn't  to  the  child's  liking,  he  was  called  a  dullard  or  a 
dunce,  or,  as  I  heard  a  teacher  tell  a  boy,  that  he  could  take  flour  and 
water  and  make  better  brains  than  the  boy  possessed.  No  effort  was 
made  to  find  the  child's  natural  bent,  to  give  him  something  that  would 
interest  him.  He  was  simply  told  that  these  disagreeable  things  were 
good  for  him. 

It  was  the  case  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  The  brightest  some- 
times survived  the  inhospitable  treatment  to  which  they  were  ac- 
corded. About  one-fifth,  or  twenty  out  of  every  one  hundred,  managed 
somehow  or  in  some  way,  by  coaxing,  by  promises  and  threats  on  the 
part  of  parents,  to  survive  the  trying  ordeal  of  grammar  school. 
But  the  high  school,  with  its  charming  curriculum  of  Latin,  Greek,  etc., 
has  attacked  the  warrior  band  of  knowledge  fighters  with  such  avidity 
that  only  one-twentieth,  or  five  out  of  every  hundred,  have  survived 
its  assault.  If  we  are  to  train  socially  efficient  men  and  women,  every 
child  must  be  studied  just  as  carefully  as  a  physician  studies  a  sick 
patient  or  a  lawyer  looks  to  the  interests  of  his  clients.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  discover  physical,  mental,  and  moral  weaknesses,  to 
discover  the  child's  natural  bent,  and  to  furnish  the  material  which 
Interests  the  child  and  arouses  him  to  his  best  endeavors. 

In  order  in  some  slight  degree  to  meet  his  need  we  have  recently 
prepared  an  observation  card,  which  practically  sums  up  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  child  life,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  throat,  and  the  interests,  peculiarities,  the  influence  of  diseases, 
whether  regular  or  not,  punctual  or  not,  bright,  average,  or  slow,  and 
the  weight,  height,  etc.,  as  compared  with  the  standard  weight  and 
height  for  children  of  that  age.  All  these  things  necessitate  the  study 
of  pupils  from  a  psychological  viewpoint,  and  the  teachers  must  of 
necessity  consult  with  both  parent  and  physician  about  the  children 
under  their  care  before  an  accurate  report  can  be  prepared.  When 
the  children  are  promoted  the  cards  are  signed  by  the  teacher  in 
charge  and  sent  to  the  next  department.  The  grade  teacher  above 
will  thus  have  a  great  deal  of  valuable  data  in  regard  to  her  new 
pupils,  which  she  can  use.  to  great  advantage.  Her  own  observations 
for  the  next  year  are  entered  in  another  column  and  may  be  used  for 
comparison  as  the  children  advance  from  grade  to  grade. 

All  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  retardation  are  worthy  of  our 
attention.  For  the  welfare  of  the  State  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  retardation  and  to  eliminate  the  waste.  Statistics  show 
that  20  per  cent  of  our  school  children  annually  repeat  their  grades. 
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In  Maryland  that  means  that  over  40,000  children  will  be  doing  the 
same  work  next  year  that  they  have  done  this  year,  and  at  a  cost  of 
$15  per  pupil — a  tidy  bill  of  $600,000  for  the  tax-payers  to  take  care  of; 
and  when  the  humiliation  of  the  pupil  is  taken  into  consideration  and 
the  time  lost  to  him  as  a  bread  winner,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  grave 
concern. 

Special  classes  for  the  slow  and  backward  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  remedying  the  evil.  In  our  own  school  this  year  we  gave 
special  attention  to  the  dullard,  and  as  a  result  at  the  close  of  the  year 
we  promoted  95  per  cent  of  our  children  instead  of  80  per  cent,  as  has 
been  done  heretofore,  and  which  is  the  prevailing  average  throughout 
the  country.  A  vacation  school,  we  believe,  together  with  proper  med- 
ical inspection,  would  practically  eliminate  this  blot  upon  our  educa- 
tional system.  Proper  medical  attention  and  vacation  schools  for  the 
backward  would  not  cost  more  than  $5  per  pupil,  and  would  save  the 
State  $10  per  pupil,  or  nearly  $500,000  per  year. 

In  my  opinion  we  must  go  a  step  further  and  do  something  for  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  children,  as  well  as  for  their  mental  uplift. 
In  a  large  number  of  homes  neither  father  nor  mother  is  capable  of 
helping  the  children  with  their  work,  and  in  many  instances  the  envi- 
ronment is  totally  unfitted  for  any  concentrated  effort.  With  a  number 
of  children  in  the  home,  some  are  naturally  noisy  and  boisterous,  the 
father  and  mother  are  tired  and  may  be  irritable,  thus  with  no  encour- 
agement for  study,  the  larger  girls  and  boys  prefer  to  seek  amusement 
elsewhere,  and,  as  a  rule,  that  is  just  what  they  do.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  some  of  these  boys  and  girls  might  like  to  come  back  to 
the  schools  in  the  evening?  In  New  York  they  have  already  taken 
hold  of  this  idea  and  it  is  meeting  with  popular  approval.  Many  of 
the  buildings  there  are  to  thousands  of  children  and  young  people 
annexes  to  the  home — places  alike  free  from  noise  and  boredom. 
Many  people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  use  of  the  school  should 
not  end  with  the  half-day  session,  but  that  the  building  should  be 
used  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  if  social  efficiency  is  to  be 
obtained. 

In  New  York — and  I  wish  you  to  remember  this — the  city  not  only 
teaches  the  children  during  the  day,  but  helps  them  learn  their  lessons 
in  the  evening,  and,  after  they  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  lets 
them  come  back  as  a  home  for  amusement  and  occupation.  Formerly 
the  capital  invested  in  these  buildings  bore  interest  of  helpfulness  for 
only  part  of  the  day.  Now  it  is  made  to  work  all  the  time.  The 
socialization  of  the  schoolhouses  grows  apace. 

The  old  social  science,  if  there  was  one,  said,  "Teach  young  people, 
punish  them  when  they  are  bad."  The  new  science  says,  "Teach 
them,  certainly,  but  amuse  and  interest  them  also,  then  they  will  not 
be  bad." 

We  see  already  that  in  New  York  the  Board  has  open  at  night  a 
number  of  schools  where  children  go  for  the  evening  both  for  amuse- 
ment and  study.     The  main  room  in  the  building  has  been  set  apart  for 
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games,  which  consist  of  shuffleboards,  ping-pong,  checliers,  chess, 
dominoes,  or  any  other  healthy  indoor  game. 

There  is  also  the  study  room,  where  everyone  is  quiet  and  orderly, 
where  the  slow  and  backward  receive  additional  help  and  encourage- 
ment, and  where  those  who  have  uninviting  homes  may  pursue  their 
work  under  favorable  circumstances  in  a  comfortably  heated,  well- 
lighted,  and  well-ventilated  room. 

Still  elsewhere  is  the  gymnasium,  where  there  is  every  form  of  ap- 
paratus which  has  for  its  aim  the  all-round  physical  development  of 
the  boys  and  young  men.  An  instructor  is  in  charge  of  the  work,  and 
a  large  number  of  young  men  are  molded  into  useful  people  who  would 
likely  drift  into  the  criminal  or  vicious  class. 

There  is  also  the  library,  and  the  reading  room  made  attractive 
and  helpful.  The  best  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  books 
are  put  at  the  disposal  of  every  class  without  cost  and  without  price. 

All  of  these  features  are  still  further  supplemented  by  clubs  for  the 
study  of  civics,  literature,  Shakespeare,  and  kindred  subjects.  Here, 
indeed,  is  an  opportunity  to  think  out  and  discuss  such  large  subjects 
as  Reciprocity,  the  Election  of  United  States  Senators  by  Popular 
Vote,  and  a  host  of  like  subjects.  How  wonderfully  helpful,  how 
wonderfully  stimulating,  and  what  a  splendid  training  in  the  art  of 
self-government,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  republic,  and  in- 
creasingly so  with  the  march  of  time,  when  so  many  are  afflicted  with 
the  itching  palm  and  when  the  very  vitals  of  our  Government  are 
infected  with  the  virus  that  must  sooner  or  later  strike  down  our 
noble  craft  of  state. 

Another  feature  which  I  am  somewhat  timorous  of  discussing  and 
upon  which  I  hesitate  to  put  the  stamp  of  approval  is  dancing  as  a 
school  exercise  and  as  a  feature  of  these  evening  school  attractions. 
Personally  I  do  not  dance  and  do  not  care  for  it  as  a  pastime,  but 
I  wish  to  say  here  that  the  evils  of  dancing  have  been  too  strongly 
emphasized,  while  its  advantages  have  never  been  too  strongly  urged. 
The  puritans  erred  in  seeing  only  the  evils  as  an  outgrowth  of  certain 
forms  of  amusements,  whether  these  evils  were  in  the  attractions  per 
se.  The  result  has  been  that  our  most  interesting,  our  most  healthful, 
and  our  most  inspiring  entertaining  features  have  been  surrendered  to 
evil  influences. 

Dancing  is  a  natural,  healthful,  social  exercise,  teaching  children  to 
be  graceful  and  natural  and  putting  them  at  ease  always. 

Mayor  Gaynor  boldly  asserts:  "Young  people  want  to  dance.  It  is 
a  perfectly  wholesome,  natural  desire.  I  wanted  to  dance  when  I  was 
young.  I  did  it  and  it  never  hurt  me.  The  boys  and  girls  of  today 
want  to  dance,  and,  mark  my  words,  they  will  dance. 

"Young  people  can  not  dance  at  home.  Comparatively  few  boys 
and  girls  can  afford  to  join  expensive  dancing  classes  or  exclusive, 
properly  chaperoned  clubs.  So  what  happens?  They  go  to  the  ehcap 
dance  halls,  just  simply  for  the  opportunity  to  dance.  Do  not  imply 
the  worst  motives  to  boys  and  girls  who  frequent  dance  halls.     Give 
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them  the  right  sort  of  dance  halls  and  just  see  them  desert  the  wrong 
sort." 

A  New  York  author  writes:  "The  idea  of  letting  the  young  people 
use  the  big  school  halls  for  dancing  was  very  much  an  innovation 
and  met  at  first  with  some  opposition,  but  last  winter  the  experiment 
was  tried  at  one  of  the  centres  and  was  so  successful  that  several 
others  were  opened  for  dancing  later  on,  and  once  fairly  started  the 
idea  is  sure  to  grow. 

"There  has  been  no  rowdiness  and  the  school  was  so  popular  that 
when  St.  Patrick's  day  last.  Dr.  Stilt,  who  has  charge  of  the  recreation 
centres,  visited  the  school,  he  found  one  hundred  and  fifty  young 
people  dancing,  while  in  a  notorious  hall  on  the  same  street  there 
were  but  thirty  on  the  floor.  How  many  would  there  have  been  had 
not  the  school  thrown  open  its  hospitable  doors?" 

This  movement  of  socializing  and  utilizing  our  schools  and  their 
equipment  for  social  betterment  and  uplift  already  inaugurated  in 
New  York  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Chicago  must  go  even  a  step 
further  and  include  the  school  grounds  as  well.  Mayor  Gaynor,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Pictorial  Review,  says:  "I  believe  in  throwing 
open  the  schools  and  school  yards  to  children  and  their  parents  when 
school  is  not  in  session.  Millions  are  spent  on  public  school  buildings 
which  belong  to  the  taxpayers,  the  voters,  and  their  families.  They 
ought  to  be  used  more  than  six  hours  out  of  twenty-four.  They  repre- 
sent an  investment  so  large  that  they  ought  to  pay  a  better  return. 
And  what  better  return  can  they  pay  than  providing  safe,  sane,  super- 
vised amusements  for  children,  who  otherwise  must  be  exposed  to  the 
dangers,  physical  and  moral,  of  street  life." 

Why  should  there  not  be  on  our  school  grounds  tennis  courts, 
croquet  grounds,  a  running  track,  and,  if  large  enough,  a  baseball 
park?  In  fact,  why  should  not  there  be  every  opportunity  for  the 
.^^  boys  and  girls  to  play  and  to  gratify  the  natural  desire  for  exercise 
and  recreation?  Why  should  not  these  grounds  be  used  during  the 
vacation  months?  Why  should  our  schools  and  our  school  grounds 
be  used  only  nine  months  in  the  year?  In  fact,  fellow  teachers,  life  is 
too  short  and  too  busy  much  longer  to  tolerate  teachers  and  pupils 
doing  nothing  for  social  uplift  during  three  months  of  the  year. 

In  our  school  I  recently  asked  a  class  composed  of  juniors  and 
seniors  what  they  thought  of  the  idea  of  opening  the  schools  in  the 
evening  for  the  purposes  heretofore  set  forth,  and  immediately  every 
hand  was  uplifted,  showing  a  spontaneous  approval  of  an  idea  strangely 
dormant  throughout  the  history  of  our  public  schools. 

We  have  labored  to  solve  many  troublesome  school  problems  recently 
brought  to  our  attention.  Prominent  among  these  is.  Why  does  it 
take  so  long  for  boys  and  girls  to  finish  their  school  work?  While 
physical  weaknesses,  such  as  adenoids,  imperfect  hearing,  and  bad 
eyes  are  factors,  yet  irregular  attendance  is  the  most  powerful  handi- 
cap, as  shown  by  the  statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  Leonard  Hyres,  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.     To  overcome  the  handicap  of  irregular  at- 
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tendance  we  must  make  our  schools  attractive.  The  room  itself  must 
be  cheerful,  the  teacher  bright  and  happy,  and  her  bookcases  filled 
with  instructive,  interesting  books,  suitable  for  children  of  the  grade 
which  she  may  be  handling.  These  factors  will  have  a  tendency  not 
only  to  make  the  attendance  more  regular,  but  will  also  induce  the 
boys  and  girls  to  remain  longer  at  school. 

However,  I  believe  we  must  advance  further  and  make  social  centers 
of  our  schools,  where  both  parents  and  children  will  come  in  the 
evening,  and  where  we  can  discuss  with  them  the  vital  problems  that 
effect  the  life  of  the  children. 

This  step,  together  with  a  little  more  common  sense  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  curricula,  and  I  mean  by  that  to  make  optional  Latin  or 
any  other  subject  which  is  generally  distasteful  to  young  people. 
Too  long  have  we  been  tied  to  this  fetich  that  to  be  educated  we 
must  know  Latin;  too  long  have  we  permitted  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  load  this  "old  man  of  the  sea"  upon  our  curricula;  too  long 
have  we  been  cowards  about  this  matter.  If  Latin  drives  away  from 
school  even  one  per  cent,  of  our  boys  and  girls — and  that  it  does  drive 
away  a  large  percentage  is  readily  conceded — then  I  say  make  Latin 
optional,  and  away  with  this  nonsense  that  Latin  trains  you  to  think 
and  that  it  helps  so  with  English.  We  can  find  something  more  inter- 
esting and  helpful  to  take  its  place,  and  if  we  can't  we  are  unworthy 
of  the  task  set  before  us. 

About  four  years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents  to  formulate 
some  plan  for  an  investigation  of  elementary  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Professor  John  Dewey,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  with  the  aid  of  those  associated  with  him, 
formulated  a  long  list  of  questions  which  more  trenchantly  summarize 
what  I  have  tried  to  put  before  you: 

"To  what  extent  are  play  and  other  school  exercises  partaking  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  play  used  for  idealizing  and  extending  the 
child's  knowledge  concerning  the  industries,  commerce,  and  other 
phases  of  community  life?" 

"What  use  is  made  of  school  excursions  and  travel  on  the  part  of 
individual  pupils?" 

"In  what  way  does  the  school  consider  the  child's  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation and  stimulate  the  same  for  further  extension  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  school  environment,  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings,  in  the  collection  of  photographs,  etc.?" 

"What  opportunities  are  offered  in  the  school  and  elsewhere  to  hear 
good  music?" 

"In  what  ways  are  the  child's  home,  community,  and  school  environ- 
ments utilized  in  preparing  lessons  in  number,  nature  study,  language, 
drawing,  and  reading?" 

"In  what  way  does  the  school  utilize  in  its  work  special  ability  on 
the  part  of  pupils  in  oral  or  written  work,  in  technical  or  art  skill,  in 
recitation  or  other  legitimate  work?" 
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"How  is  continuity  of  progress  secured  in  each  class  and  througtiout 
the  school  as  a  whole?" 

"What  is  done  in  the  general  organism  of  the  school  to  foster  com- 
munity spirit  and  make  the  children  feel  at  home  and  make  each  child 
feel  that  he  has  a  place  in  the  school  as  a  community,  and  not  simply 
with  reference  to  lessons  learned?" 

"How  is  the  recitation  conducted  so  as  to  afford  opportunities  for 
interchange  of  experience  and  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
instead  of  serving  merely  as  a  test  by  the  teacher  for  knowledge 
acquired?" 

My  friends,  thus  far,  as  we  have  before  stated,  in  the  arrangement 
of  our  curricula  and  in  our  devotion  to  our  work  we  have  been  too 
emulous  of  the  Spartan  doctrine  of  exposing  the  weak  and  protecting 
the  strong,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Spartans  saw  that  the  weak 
met  an  early  death  and  in  that  they  were  blessed,  while  we  permit 
them  to  Irve  cursed  by  atavistic  tendencies  and  a  vicious  environment 
for  which  they  are  in  no  sense  responsible,  but  for  which  nature  has 
preordained  that  they  must  suffer.  These  little  ones  have  come  to  us 
"asking  for  bread  and  we  have  given  them  a  stone,  asking  for  fish 
and  we  have  given  them  a  serpent." 

The  most  inspiring  of  biblical  injunctions,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me,"  has 
been  lost  sight  of  in  our  anxiety  to  see  that  a  half  dozen  promising 
students  have  read  six  books  of  Virgil,  five  orations  of  Cicero,  and  five 
books  of  Caesar.  If  a  large  number  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  required 
work,  we  have  consoled  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity  and  must  of  necessity  drop  out. 
We  have  with  a  feeling  of  great  pride  pointed  to  the  few  who  have 
won  their  diplomas,  but  there  is  not  even  a  tear  nor  a  sigh  for  those 
countless  thousands  who  have  gone  to  fill  educational  graveyards. 

Fellow-workers,  Dr.  Luther  Gulick  and  Mr.  Leonard  Ayres,  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  have  estimated  that  250,000  children  are 
buried  in  our  educational  graveyards  every  year.  It  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  when  our  nation  is  robbed  annually  of  250,000  trained 
intelligences.  You  see  these  children  leave  school,  having  failed, 
humiliated  because  of  their  failures,  firmly  convinced  that  they  are 
backward,  dull,  and  stupid.  Their  school  experiences  have  been  harm- 
ful instead  of  helpful,  discouraging  and  not  encouraging,  checking 
and  repressing  the  natural  gifts  instead  of  giving  them  expression. 
Maybe  these  unfortunates  had  but  the  one  talent;  then  so  much  the 
worse  for  us  if  we  did  not  do  what  we  could  towards  making  that  one 
talent  worth  while  when  perchance  it  may  be  buried  in  the  napkin  of 
discontent,  of  failure,  of  discouragement,  of  bitterness,  of  misery,  and 
of  unhappiness. 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick  says  that  there  are  four  underlying  reasons  for 
this  loss,  and  that  they  exist,  in  varying  degree,  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  United  States,  city  and  country,  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
and  the  West.     These  four  causes  seem  to  be: 
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"Losses  from  the  ranks  due  to  the  lack  of  adjustment  between  the 
length  of  the  compulsory  education  period  and  the  length  of  the  school 
course." 

"Losses  due  to  preventable  ill  health  or  to  removable  physical 
defects." 

"Losses  due  to  irregular  attendance." 

"Losses  due  to  the  fact  that  the  courses  of  study  are  either  too 
difficult  or  not  adapted  to  the  average  pupil;  cases  where  the  school 
machinery  is  such  that  every  facility  is  given  to  children  to  go  more 
slowly  than  the  average,  but  little  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who 
go  faster  than  the  average." 

Probably  the  statement  that  250,000  children  annually  quit  school 
did  not  seem  a  matter  of  much  moment,  but  when  you  come  to  realize 
that  three-fourths  of  our  boys  and  girls  do  not  finish  their  courses, 
the  fact  becomes  startling.  Of  this  number  Dr.  Gulick  claims  that 
16  per  cent  drop  out  on  account  of  poor  health  and  that  improved  school 
management  can  do  much  to  prevent  this.  The  air  in  the  school-rooms 
should  be  kept  pure,  and  this  can  be  done  by  raising  the  windows  at 
frequent  intervals  and  permitting  the  children  to  move  about  and 
relax.  Sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  vacuum  sweepers  should  also 
be  provided,  so  that  the  dangers  from  contagious  diseases  may  be 
greatly  lessened. 

In  our  High  School  Department  this  year  we  inaugurated  a  scheme 
by  which  the  students  are  given  six  minutes  intermission  after  every 
forty-minute  recitation.  During  that  time  the  windows  in  the  recita- 
tion rooms  are  raised,  giving  plenty  of  exit  for  escape  to  the  vitiated 
air  generated  during  the  interim,  while  the  boys  and  girls  are  sent 
into  the  lobbies,  from  which  they  may  go  to  the  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  the  basements,  and  the  campus.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
intermission,  every  one,  refreshed  and  rested,  returns  to  his  work 
under  conditions  that  are  alike  favorable  to  his  health  and  to  his 
mental  advancement.  Teachers  and  pupils  with  one  accord  are  in 
through  sympathy  with  the  innovation,  and  there  is  no  one  to  advo- 
cate a  return  to  the  long,  tiresome  sessions  in  badly  ventilated  and  ill- 
smelling  rooms,  interrupted  ever  and  anon  by  the  familiar  sight  of  the 
uplifted  hand  and  the  resonant  exclamation,  "Please,  may  I  go  out." 

Our  athletics,  too,  should  be  reformed,  so  that  the  weak  and  delicate 
may  be  given  a  chance.  Those  with  narrow  chests  and  stooped 
shoulders  should  be  subjects  for  concern  and  consultation.  Our  high 
school  and  college  athletics  have  had  a  tendency  to  take  all  the  spirit 
and  fight  out  of  those  to  whom  nature  has  been  unkind.  Coaches  and 
trainers  center  all  their  attention  upon  the  big,  powerful  fellows,  so 
that  there  may  be  the  crack  football  and  baseball  teams,  while  those 
who  most  need  the  sunshine  of  encouragement  and  the  smile  of  ap- 
proval are  neglected  and  early  perish  as  a  result  of  an  inhuman 
practice,  which  is  baneful  in  its  influences. 

When,  then,  my  friends,  we  arrange  our  curricula  with  some  degree 
of  common  sense;  when  our  work  becomes  a  profession  instead  of  a 
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makeshift,  giving  to  the  task  men  and  women  trained  for  the  work; 
when  our  school-rooms,  our  school  buildings,  and  school  yards  are 
made  inviting;  when  our  schools  are  made  social  centers  for  the  even- 
ing, where  everyone  can  enjoy  himself;  when  we  give  as  much  consid- 
eration to  the  weak  as  to  the  strong;  when  we  evince  the  same  degree 
of  interest  for  the  dull  and  backward  as  for  the  bright  and  forward; 
when  we  smile  as  approvingly  upon  the  ungainly  and  ugly  as  upon 
those  whom  nature  has  kindly  marked,  and  when  there  is  as  much 
sj'mpathy  for  the  bad  as  for  the  good,  then,  fellow-teachers,  there  will 
be  no  problem  of  retardation,  no  problem  of  irregular  attendance,  and 
no  problem  of  why  do  so  few  children  go  to  the  High  School.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  our  work  get  the  recognition  which  is  its  due,  and 
which  will  make  forever  sacred  and  honored  the  word  "teacher." 

At  the  close  of  this  address  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
the  Secretary: 

Whereas  the  salaries  now  paid  to  the  public  school-teachers  are 
entirely  inadequate,  and  an  increase  of  the  local  tax  rate  would  work 
hardship  in  some  of  the  counties,  and 

Whereas,  during  the  past  year,  by  some  technical  inadequacy  of  the 
law,  a  part  of  the  public  school  funds  were  diverted  to  other  purposes, 
so  that  the  schools  have  received  less  money  this  year  from  the  State 
than  for  a  number  of  years:    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  minimum  rate  paid  to  flrst-class,  experienced 
teachers  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  six  hundred  dollars;   and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  members  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  that  the  State  tax  rate  for  public  schools  be 
kept  at  16  cents,  and  that  this  sum  be  used  exclusively  for  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  public  schools;   and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  be  instructed  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
have  this  provision  of  these  resolutions  carried  out. 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Smith  moved  that  this  resolution  be  accepted  and 
this  movement  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Tipton.  This  motion  was 
carried  by  unanimous  consent. 

A  reading  was  then  given  by  Mrs.  Helen  Weil,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of 
"The  Servant  in  the  House." 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

HUGH   W.   CALDWELL,   Secretary. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE   29,   1911. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8.15  p.  m.  in  the  Auditorium, 
President  Howard  C.  Hill  presiding. 

Several  selections  were  rendered  by  the  orchestra.  The  President 
then  called  attention  to  a  misstatement  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  relative 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  said  that  he  was  advocating  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State  University,  and  merely 
suggested  that  if  the  Hopkins  be  turned  over  to  the  State,  that  might 
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be  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  statement  was  made  that  a 
State  University  was  favored,  but  not  the  appropriation  of  more  money 
to  any  private  institution. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Washington  County,  who  was  unable  to  be  present: 

"The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Braddock  Heights. 

"June  28,  1911. 
"Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association: 

"I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  I  can  not  be  with  you  and  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Association,  as  I  feel  confident  you  will  have  a  pleasant 
and  most  profitable  meeting,  such  as  you  have  always  had  in  the  past. 
I  have  been  attending  these  meetings  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
always  felt  that  I  had  derived  great  benefit  from  them.  I  had  looked 
forward  especially,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  to  being  with  you  on 
this  occasion,  when  you  honored  us  by  coming  to  historic  Braddock 
Heights,  and  to  enjoying  the  splendid  program  you  have  prepared,  but, 
to  my  great  regret,  it  was  not  to  be. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  my  greetings  and  best  wishes. 
"Fraternally  yours, 

"JOHN  P.  FOCKLER, 
"Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Washington   County." 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Nichols,  which  was  duly  seconded  and  voted 
upon,  this  letter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  President  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening.  Prof.  J.  S. 
Garrison,  as  follows: 

Yesterday  we  were  disappointed  in  not  having  with  us  the  delegate 
from  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association.  This  very  happy  custom 
has  established  a  few  years  of  interchange  of  delegates,  and  we  all 
know  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  those  who  have  come  to  us 
from  our  sister  State,  and  we  know  the  pleasure  that  has  been  derived 
from  those  who  have  been  sent  to  Virginia,  through  their  reports. 
I  trust  that  the  difficulties  that  prevented  our  sending  a  delegate  last 
year  will  be  overcome  this  year,  and  that  the  custom  will  be  continued. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  audience  tonight  Prof.  J.  H. 
Garrison,  who  is  the  Fraternal  Delegate  from  the  Virginia  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

ADDRESS  BY  PROP.  J.  S.  GARRISON. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  do  not  want  to  disguise  the  fact  that  I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  the 
bearer  of  fraternal  greetings  from  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation to  you  of  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  of  Maryland.  These 
greetings  come  fresh  and  warm  from  every  official  connected  with  our 
system  of  education,  from  our  veteran  governor  to  our  county  super- 
intendents.    They   come   also   from   the    splendid    army   of   me"    "^d 
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women  who  are  doing  the  actual  work  of  training  for  citizenship  the 
youth  of  "The  Old  Diminion." 

We  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  rapid  upward  strides  you  are  making 
in  your  educational  work,  and,  «along  with  our  fraternal  greetings,  we 
bear  congratulations  for  what  you  have  accomplished,  and  for  what 
you  are  now  doing.  Your  progressive  State  has  never  been  backward 
in  laying  hold  of  that  which  was  for  the  public  good,  and  we,  your 
neighbors,  are  not  surprised  that  you  stand  today  in  the  forefront  of 
the  great  educational  movement  which  is  sweeping  over  the  South; 
the  New  South,  the  land  of  promise,  the  greatest  and  best  under 
the  sun. 

The  position  to  which  you  have  attained  in  the  educational  field  is 
gratifying  to  us  because  that  bond  of  union  between  your  State  and 
ours  so  firmly  welded  in  the  days  of  the  sacred  past  still  holds,  and 
makes  us  closely  akin.  We  feel  that  you  are  a  part  of  us,  and  we  a 
part  of  you;  and  because  of  this  feeling  of  close  kinship  I  am  here  in 
your  midst  tody  a  bearer  of  the  hearty  good  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions of  your  fast  friends  and  fellow  school  workers  of  Virginia. 

I  am  unwilling  to  encroach  much  further  on  your  valuable  time, 
Mr.  President,  for  I  see  that  your  program  is  full,  and  you  are  busy. 
I  would  not  presume  to  extend  my  remarks  further  than  necessary  to 
to  convey  Virginia's  greeting  to  you,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
president  of  our  association  said  to  me:  "Take  a  brief  message  to  the 
Maryland  Association."  I  have  a  message  that  will  commend  itself  to 
you  because  of  its  brevity.     I  claim  nothing  else  for  it. 

No  greater  responsibility  rests  on  any  professional  class  than  that 
resting  upon  the  teachers  of  the  country.  To  a  greater  degree  than 
many  of  us  think  the  future  of  our  country,  economic,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, rests  on  us.  The  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  are  in  our 
hands  today.  They  come  to  us  for  training,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
largely  what  we  can  make  them.  They  are  going  to  be  in  a  large 
measure  what  we  ourselves  are,  for  we  can't  very  well  impart  ideals 
which  we  have  not,  nor  can  we  impart  knowledge  which  we  do  not 
possess.  Of  all  hard  things,  the  hardest  to  do  right,  in  my  judgment, 
is  teaching  and  training  the  young. 

One  of  the  first  things  necessary  to  successful  teaching  is  enthusi- 
asm. Enthusiasm  is  the  most  contagious  thing  I  know.  But  if  the 
teacher  doesn't  possess  a  pretty  deeply  rooted  case  of  it  there  will  be 
none  in  the  school-room.  I  understand  that  the  teachers  of  Maryland 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  work.  Take  my  word  for  it,  this  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  your  splendid  success,  for  enthusiasm  is  just  as  essential  to 
a  school-room  as  gasoline  to  an  automobile.  You  don't  get  very  far 
in  an  automobile  without  gasoline,  and  the  bigger  the  car  the  worse 
your  predicament  when  the  tank  runs  dry.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
school-room  when  enthusiasm  gives  out. 

Rut  enthusiasm  is  not  the  only  essential  thing  in  teaching.  I  have 
seen  some  very  enthusiastic  teachers  who  were  failures.  There  must 
be  a  lively  interest  in  the  boys  and  girls  taught.     Not  of  a  merely 
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professional  character,  that  is  too  cold  and  impersonal.  The  interest 
must  be  personal.  The  question  in  the  teacher's  mind  should  be  this: 
What  is  the  best  possible  thing  I  can  do  for  this  or  that  boy  to  make 
him  a  joy  to  himself  and  a  useful  citizen  to  the  State? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  teacher  that  no  two  personalities 
have  ever  been  exactly  alike,  and  never  will  be,  and  that  no  room  filled 
with  boys  and  girls  can  be  treated  as  a  unit.  The  individual  needs  of 
each  must  be  studied  and  met,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  meet  them,  if 
the  teacher  would  measure  up  to  his  full  opportunities. 

My  experience  in  my  own  State  is  that  the  majority  of  our  teachers 
are  making  a  faithful  effort  to  do  personal  teaching,  and  the  good 
results  are  already  visible  with  us.  But  to  do  this  kind  of  work  suc- 
cessfully the  teacher  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  willing  and  ready 
to  invade  many  of  the  homes  of  his  pupils  with  suggestions  tactfully 
presented  for  a  change  in  conditions  there.  You  know  that  in  many 
instances  our  greatest  troubles  lie  in  the  home  influences  and  disci- 
pline. Some  parents  have  an  idea,  along  with  many  others  equally 
pernicious,  that  their  boys  and  girls  should  do  all  their  study  and  other 
school  work  in  the  school-room  during  school  hours,  and  either  require 
them  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  evening  engaged  in  something  other 
than  school  work,  or,  what  is  worse,  allow  them  the  freedom  of  the 
streets,  permitting  them  to  frequent  the  picture  shows  and  other  places 
of  amusement  which  detract  the  mind  of  the  pupil  from  his  studies. 
Such  home  conditions  should  be  changed  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
doing  so.  The  teacher,  of  course,  can  not  personally  supervise  the 
work  to  be  done  out  of  school  hours,  but  he  should  carefully  map  out 
this  work,  and  win  the  co-operation  of  the  parents,  who  can  super- 
vise it. 

Another  important  phase  of  school  work  which  we  are  just  now 
coming  to  recognize  and  emphasize  in  our  State  is  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  pupils.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  pupils  all  over  the  land 
are  afflicted  with  more  or  less  physical  disabilities,  which  can  be 
easily  removed.  These  afflictions  render  them  unfit  for  study.  They 
become  laggards  and  repeaters;  they  tax  the  endurance  and  patience 
of  the  teachers;  they  finally  drop  out  discouraged,  having  received 
little  or  no  benefit  from  their  school  experience.  It  is  almost  criminal 
for  teachers  to  neglect,  either  from  ignorance  or  a  lack  of  human  in- 
terest, this  class  of  derelicts,  erroneously  so  called.  The  remedy  is 
simple  and  close  at  hand,  found  in  the  office  of  any  reputable  physician. 
The  teacher  of  today  should  be,  and  many  of  them  are,  trained  to 
instantly  detect  the  presence  of  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  hook  worm, 
defective  sight  and  hearing,  and  should  insist  upon  immediate  medical 
attention. 

But  I  desire  to  speak  more  particularly  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
side  of  our  work. 

Friends,  the  real  grand  army  of  this  republic  is  the  army  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  the  States.  We  are  fighting  the  battles  and  winning 
the   victories    over    the    most    powerful    and    subtle    enemies    of    any 
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nation — ignorance  and  vice.  There  is  no  greater  force  operative  in 
America  today  for  the  advancement  of  true  civilization  than  that  force 
of  which  you  and  I  are  integral  parts.  We  want  to  recognize  this  truth 
to  the  fullest  degree,  and  we  want  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities 
which  a  recognition  of  this  truth  brings  to  us.  The  most  serious  fault 
I  find  with  many  teachers  in  our  State,  and  I  presume  that  you  have 
some  of  the  same  kind  here,  is  a  failure  to  fully  grasp  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  their  position  in  our  complex  social  order. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  home  was  the  center  of  child  life,  but 
today  the  center  has  shifted  to  the  schools,  and  the  home  has  become 
the  circumference.  Beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  passing  up 
through  the  grades  into  and  through  the  high  school,  the  child  and  the 
youth  spends  more  time  under  the  immediate  control  and  guidance  of 
his  teacher  than  under  parental  training.  Parents  themselves  are 
coming  to  recognize  this  condition,  and  as  a  result  are  demanding 
more  of  us  than  was  demanded  of  the  teacher  of  a  generation  ago. 
But  we  should  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  driven  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  to  a  recognition  of  our  ofRce  and  the  performance  of  our 
duties  in  that  office.  We  can  know,  and  therefore  ought  to  know,  the 
scope  and  possibilities  of  the  school-room  better  than  the  parents  who 
intrust  their  children  to  us.  Our  sense  of  duty  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, our  patriotism  for  the  State,  and,  above  all,  the  sacred  obligation 
resting  upon  all  who  come  into  contact  with  childhood  and  youth  to 
implant  high  moral  and  religious  ideals  in  their  plastic  minds  should 
make  every  teacher  in  every  department  of  school  work  keenly  alive 
to  the  vast  possibilities  lying  within  his  domain. 

The  routine  work  of  the  school-room — hearing  lessons,  lesson  talks, 
lesson  drills,  and  the  examination  of  lesson  papers — does  not  consti- 
tute the  whole  work  of  the  teacher.  There  is  something  besides  this; 
something  higher  and  better.  Morals,  ideals,  and  life  plans  must  and 
do  come  to  the  young  along  with  their  mastery  of  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  education,  and  the  best  channel,  excepting  the  moral 
home,  is  the  teacher.  Teachers  who  recognize  and  accept  this  higher 
duty  are  the  real  formers  of  the  national  life,  and  are  rendering  a 
service  so  great  to  the  State  and  to  humanity  that  it  can  not  be  meas- 
ured by  any  known  unit  of  value.  The  ability  to  impart  these  higher 
and  better  things  is  not  acquired  at  any  of  our  universities  or  normal 
schools.  This  branch  of  pedagogics  is  not  taught,  can't  be  taught,  in 
any  school  presided  over  by  men  or  women.  We  must  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  great  Master  Teacher,  the  Man  of  Gallilee;  we  must  imbibe  His 
Spirit;  we  must  get  His  life  in  us.  Whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  we  must 
be  led  into  the  true  light  by  Israel's  greatest  Prophet.  Living  the 
clean,  white  life,  and  guided  by  the  Master's  spirit  we  will  experience 
no  difficulty  in  imparting  the  highest,  noblest,  and  best  ideals  to  the 
youth,  and  we  will  be  sane  and  safe  advisors  in  the  working  out  of 
their  life  plans.  And  further,  we  will  be  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense  the  benefactors  of  the  race. 

I  am  not  giving  expression  to  mere  sentimentalism.     The  religion 
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of  the  one  true  God,  which  includes  all  that  is  true  and  good  in  every 
system  of  morals,  along  with  all  that  pertains  to  the  spiritual,  is  not 
a  sentiment  with  me;  it  is  the  law  of  life,  it  is  life  itself.  The  man  or 
woman  who  attempts  to  live  without  a  recognition  and  a  conformance 
to  the  will  of  Jehovah  as  revealed  in  his  Word  is  exactly  on  a  plane 
with  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  reign  of  law  emanating  from 
the  same  Divine  source  and  holding  in  the  physical  world.  You  have 
no  regard  for  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  throw  yourself  from  a  lofty 
building  and  note  the  result — a  mangled,  bruised,  broken  body.  Violate 
the  laws  of  health,  note  the  result;  a  weakening  of  physical  endurance, 
a  wasting  away  of  the  body,  pains  and  aches,  terminating  in  an  un- 
timely death.  Disregard  the  laws  set  over  the  mind — application,  con- 
centration, and  relaxation — and  the  penalty  is  blank  ignorance,  mental 
incapacity.  The  same  is  true  in  the  realm  of  the  moral  and  spiritual. 
Absolute,  unchangeable  law  reigns  here,  as  in  the  physical.  Violation 
means  penalty;  not  penaly  delayed  until  the  violator  enters  the  other 
life,  but  penalty  quick  and  sure  in  the  now,  maiming,  bruising,  and 
incapacitating  him  who  commits  or  omits. 

It  matters  not,  fellow-teacher,  how  well  you  are  equipped  for  your 
work  as  regards  physical  and  mental  development,  you  can  not  move 
on  the  highest  plane  until  you  are  in  touch  with  and  in  tune  with  the 
Infinite.  Let  us  stop  talking  so  much  about  teaching  as  a  profession. 
Let  us  get  higher  and  make  it  a  mission,  whose  end  is  the  elevation  of 
humanity  in  its  threefold  nature — physical,  mental,  and  spiritual. 
Ours  is  a  noble  work,  worthy  of  our  best  efforts.  Let  us  continue 
in  it;  always  striving  after  higher  efficiency,  which  lies  in  easy  reach 
of  the  industrious;  always  rejoicing  in  individual  results  obtained, 
individual  contribution  to  the  great  whole  which  is  making  us  a  new 
people,  with  a  new  civilization,  the  best  Divinity  has  ever  smiled  upon. 

Mr.  Hill:  We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  tonight  Dean  W.  P.  Burris, 
of  the  Teachers'  College,  University  of  Cincinnati,  who  will  address  us 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Basis  of  Pedagogical  Peace." 

DEAN   W.    P.    BURRIS'   ADDRESS. 

My  topic  was  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  opening  chapter  of  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg's  last  book,  "Psychology  and  the  Teacher,"  a  book 
which  too  few  teachers  have  read  and  few  students  of  education  have 
understood.  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  "The  Conflict  in  Modern 
Pedagogy."  A  conflict  there  is,  as  he  points  out  in  a  most  convincing 
fashion,  the  cause  of  which  he  shows  in  a  manner  equally  convincing. 
This  conflict,  as  he  expresses  it  in  a  nutshell  by  a  comparison  of  the 
olden  times  with  the  new,  is  as  follows: 

"The  olden  times,  which  ignored  the  scientific  knowledge  of  facts, 
were,  for  that  reason,  slow  and  clumsy  in  moving  toward  their  educa- 
tional goal;  but,  after  all,  they  had  a  goal;  they  had  purposes  and 
ideals  which  were  set  before  them  by  their  interests  and  their  tradi- 
tions, by  their  moralities  and  their  beliefs.  The  new  times  master  the 
facts  and  would  be  splendidly  prepared  to  reach  the  goal,  but  they 
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deceive  themselves  with  the  idea  that  such  a  goal  can  itself  be  set  by 
the  study  of  facts.  They  do  not  see  that  no  knowledge  of  facts  in  the 
world  can  ever  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do;  that  no  science  can  teach 
us  what  our  aim  and  our  duty,  our  purpose  and  our  ideal  must  be. 
We  want  to  rely  on  facts  alone  and  are  blind  to  the  fundamental  fact 
that  facts  have  value  only  in  the  service  of  final  ends  which  the  will 
must  create  and  which  no  knowledge  supplies.  Lost  are  the  good  old 
times  which  were  sure  of  their  ends,  but  did  not  know  the  means  of 
reaching  them;  and  there  is  upon  us  the  new  order,  which  supplies  us 
with  plenty  of  means,  but  forgets  that  means  are  never  substitutes  for 
an  end.  This  is  the  great  conflict  which  is  instinctively  felt.  We  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  ignorance  which  neglected  the  facts, 
and  yet  we  do  not  find  a  real  guidance  in  the  new  knowledge,  because 
through  its  mere  trust  in  facts  it  can  never  come  to  a  real  aim  and 
purpose." 

In  one  form  or  another  this  conflict  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Its  cause 
is  clearly  seen  by  some.  The  way  in  which  we  may  remove  it  is  dis- 
tinctly clear  to  a  few,  but  the  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  that  which 
Professor  Munsterberg  proposes,  altogether.  He  is  right  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  and  its  cause.  He  is  wrong  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  peace. 

Ever  since  we  broke  with  authoritj''  in  matters  of  religion  and  gov- 
ernment we  have  been  divided  into  two  opposing  camps  with  respect 
to  education.  On  the  banner  of  one  has  been  the  word  "Nature;"  on 
the  banner  of  the  other  the  word  "Reason." 

After  Rousseau  it  was  inevitable  that  we  should  turn  more  and  more 
to  nature  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  being  with  which  education 
has  to  do,  but  by  a  strange  logical  blunder,  from  which  sound  reason 
would  have  saved  us,  we  actually  undertook  to  find  in  the  nature  of 
the  child  the  end  to  which  his  education  should  be  directed.  We 
thought  we  found  it  in  the  principle  of  spontaneity,  and  our  argu- 
ment was  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  child  is  naturally  interested  in  the  interesting  thing — i.  e.,  in 
that  which  gives  pleasure.  The  interesting  thing  most  easily  awakens 
and  holds  the  child's  attention;  and,  since  attention  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  child  to  study,  we  must  always  present  the  interesting 
thing. 

As  a  result  of  this  fallacious  reasoning  there  has  been  a  persistent 
tendency  to  keep  children,  young  and  old,  occupied  with  that  which  is 
attractive  and  interesting.  As  Munsterberg  puts  it,  "it  stops  the 
crying  of  the  baby  and  the  social  unrest  of  the  masses."  From  this 
point  of  view  we  have  sought  to  arrange  courses  of  study,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  according  to  the  spontaneous  interest, 
so  that  no  voluntary  effort  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  attention  afire. 
In  so  far  as  we  have  succeeded  we  have  grown  enthusiastic  over  the 
immediate  results.  "All  drudgery  is  thenceforth  removed  from  the 
school-room;  the  darlings  have  a  splendid  time;  their  whole  nature 
can  now  develop  in  accordance  with  their  own  instincts;   life  has  be- 
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come  a  joy  again,  and,  without  friction,  every  one  can  picls  up  a  lot  of 
fascinating  things  to  talk  about."  Thus,  with  fine  sarcasm.  Professor 
Munsterberg  states  the  situation. 

But  there  is  an  old-fashioned  doctrine,  for  which  the  same  eminent 
psychologist  stands,  which  holds  that  the  most  important  aim  of  edu- 
cation is  to  give  the  power  of  overcoming  the  temptations  of  mere  per- 
sonal interest,  the  power  to  serve  purposes  which  demand  effort  of  will 
and  discipline  of  attention.     He  states  this  doctrine  forcibly  as  follows: 

"The  lack  of  discipline  at  the  very  beginning  of  intellectual  growth 
is  an  educational  sin.  The  school  methods  which  appeal  always  to  the 
natural  desires  and  the  involuntary  attention  and  interest  do  not  train 
the  pupil  in  overcoming  desires  and  in  controlling  attention;  they 
plead  instead  of  commanding:  they  teach  one  to  follow  the  path  of 
least  resistance  instead  of  the  path  of  duty  and  the  ideal.  The  result 
is  a  flabby  inefficiency,  a  loose  vagueness  and  inaccuracy,  an  aquaint- 
ance  with  a  hundred  things  and  a  mastery  of  none.  Public  life  has  to 
suffer  for  it,  and  a  community  which  has  not  had  a  right  mental  disci- 
pline at  home  and  at  school  must  always  remain  the  plaything  of  its 
lower  instincts.  Such  a  community  will  continue  to  follow  without 
check  its  untrained  impulses;  it  will  prefer  the  yellow  newspaper  of 
big  headlines  to  the  serious  paper,  which  appeals  to  sober  thought; 
it  will  prefer,  on  the  stage  of  the  theater  and  on  the  stage  of  life,  the 
vulgar  vaudeville  and  the  cheap  melodrama  to  the  refined  and  the 
noble  play;  it  will  be  impressed  by  glaring  outer  success  and  by 
showy  size,  by  quantity  instead  of  quality  and  value;  it  will  be  swept 
by  every  passion  of  the  crowd,  applauding  mediocrities,  enthusiastic 
for  everyone  who  poses  for  the  uncritical,  a  quick  victim  to  every  fad 
and  fancy,  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  resisting  public  corruption 
and  laxity  of  law.  And  yet  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  just  a 
political  democracy  which  ought  to  be  protected  against  such  an 
inner    foe?" 

The  importance  of  discipline  and  a  suggestion  as  to  how  we  may 
get  it  is  recently  set  forth  by  the  late  Professor  James  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War."  As  between  the  war  party 
and  the  peace  party  he  places  himself  squarely  in  opposition  to  the 
former.  He  devoutly  believes  in  the  reign  of  peace  and  in  the  gradual 
advent  of  some  sort  of  socialistic  equilibrium.  Nevertheless,  he  does 
"not  believe  that  peace  either  ought  to  be  or  will  be  permanent  on  this 
globe,  unless  the  States  pacifically  organized  preserve  some  of  the  old 
elements  of  army  discipline."     His  argument  runs  as  follows: 

"A  permanently  successful  peace  economy  can  not  be  a  simple  pleas- 
ure economy.  In  the  more  or  less  socialistic  future  towards  which 
mankind  seems  drifting  we  must  still  subject  ourselves  collectively  to 
those  severities  which  answer  to  our  real  position  upon  this  only  partly 
hospitable  globe.  We  must  make  new  energies  and  hardihoods  con 
tinue  the  manliness  to  which  the  military  mind  so  faithfully  clings. 
Martial  virtues  must  be  the  enduring  cement;  intrepidity,  contempt  of 
softness,  surrender  of  private  interest,  obedience  to  command,  must 
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still  remain  the  rock  upon  which  States  are  built,  unless,  indeed,  we 
wish  for  dangerous  reactions  against  commonwealths  fit  only  for  con- 
tempt, and  liable  to  invite  attack  whenever  military-minded  enterprise 
gets  formed  anywhere  in  their  neighborhood." 

Continuing,  he  declares,  "The  war  party  is  assuredly  right  in  affirm- 
ing and  reaffirming  that  the  martial  virtues,  although  originally  gained 
by  the  race  through  war,  are  absolute  and  permanent  human  goods." 

Speaking  of  the  conditions  which  call  for  such  discipline,  he  say-s: 

"There  is  nothing  to  make  one  indignant  in  the  mere  fact  that  life  is 
hard;  that  men  should  toil  and  suffer  pain.  The  planetary  conditions 
once  for  all  are  such,  and  we  can  stand  it.  But  that  so  many  men,  by 
mere  accidents  of  birth  and  opportunity,  should  have  a  life  of  nothing 
else  but  toil  and  pain  and  hardness  and  inferiority  imposed  upon  them, 
should  have  no  vacation,  while  others  natively  no  more  deserving 
never  get  any  taste  of  this  campaigning  life  at  all — this  is  capable  of 
arousing  indignation  in  reflective  minds.  It  may  end  by  seeming 
shameful  to  all  of  us  that  some  of  us  have  nothing  but  campaigning, 
and  others  nothing  but  unmanly  ease.  If  now" — and  this  is  his  idea — 
"there  were,  instead  of  military  conscription  a  conscription  of  the 
whole  youthful  population  to  form  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a  part 
of  the  army  enlisted  against  Nature,  the  injustice  would  tend  to  be 
evened  out,  and  numerous  other  goods  to  the  commonwealth  would 
follow.  The  military  ideals  of  hardihood  and  discipline  would  be 
wrought  into  the  growing  fibre  of  the  people;  no  one  would  remain 
blind  as  the  luxurious  classes  now  are  blind,  to  man's  real  relations  to 
the  globe  he  lives  on,  and  to  the  permanently  sour  and  hard  founda- 
tions of  his  higher  life.  To  coal  and  iron  mines,  to  freight  trains,  to 
fishing  fleets  in  December,  to  dish-washing,  clothes-washing,  and 
window-washing,  to  road-building  and  tunnel-making,  to  foundries  and 
stoke-holes,  and  to  the  frames  of  skyscrapers  would  our  gilded  youths 
be  drafted  off,  according  to  their  choice,  to  get  the  childishness 
knocked  out  of  them,  and  to  come  back  into  society  with  healthier 
sympathies  and  soberer  ideas.  They  would  have  paid  their  blood-tax, 
done  their  own  part  in  the  immemorial  human  warfare  against  nature, 
they  would  tread  the  earth  more  proudly,  the  women  would  value  them 
more  highly,  they  would  be  better  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  follow- 
ing generation." 

In  this  way  may  we  "preserve  in  the  midst  of  a  paciflc  civilization 
the  manly  virtues  which  the  military  party  is  so  afraid  of  seeing  dis- 
appear in  peace."  It  is  this  that  he  offers  as  the  "moral  equivalent  of 
war,"  and  then  adds:  "So  far,  war  has  been  the  only  force  that  can  dis- 
cipline a  whole  community,  and,  until  an  equivalent  discipline  is  or- 
ganized, I  believe  that  war  must  have  its  way." 

After  this  novel  and  interesting  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  discipline, 
let  us  restate,  in  summary  fashion,  this  and  the  opposing  point  of 
view,  so  that  we  may  see  at  a  glance  the  essential  assumption  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  each. 

According  to  the  one  our  educational  problem  is  the  presentation  of 
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that  which  is  interesting,  so  that  it  will  secure  and  retain  the  attention 
of  pupils.  To  this  there  are  many  objections:  It  reduces  everything  to 
play;  the  will  is  not  exercised;  the  pupil  comes  to  do  only  what  he 
likes — in  time  becomes  a  spoiled  child;  it  compels  the  teacher  to  se- 
cure attention  by  a  fringe  of  fictitious  interest;  the  work  becomes 
intellectually  and  normally  harmful,  and  so  on. 

According  to  the  other  view,  the  problem  of  education  is  how  to  ac- 
custom pupils  to  uninteresting  work,  so  that  they  may  become  manly 
and  womanly  characters,  prepared  for  the  stern  realities  of  life.  To 
this  there  are  also  many  objections:  It  seems  absurd  in  what  it  presup- 
poses, inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  reduce  life  to  drudgery;  it  compels  the 
pupil  to  work  under  pressure;  it  leads  to  divided  attention;  it  substi- 
tutes an  unnatural  for  a  natural  interest;  it  destroys  spontaneity,  and 
so  on. 

The  conflict  seems  irreconcilable.  In  the  one  case  we  have  an  edu- 
cation according  to  nature,  so  called.  In  the  other  case  we  have  an 
education  which  fights  nature.  Both  of  these  can  not  be  wholly  true. 
One  of  them  might  be,  but  not  both.  Neither  of  them  may  be  entirely 
true.     Can  it  be  that  both  of  them  are  partially  false? 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  we  as  teachers  were  to  endeavor  to  present 
things  to  be  learned  and  acts  to  be  performed,  of  which  pupils  clearly 
feel  the  need  in  view  of  some  purpose  which  they  could  appreciate  as 
valuable,  without  reference  to  personal  pleasure  on  the  one  hand  or 
self-denial  on  the  other.  Suppose,  mark  you,  that  these  needs  be  those 
which  pupils,  in  various  stages  of  development,  feel  in  real  life  situa- 
tion, which  it  is  the  business  of  the  skilled  teacher  to  utilize.  Are  not 
these  the  basis  of  a  natural  interest?  Would  not  these  call  forth  natu- 
ral effort?  Do  we  not  naturally  attend  to  that  which  supplies  a  felt 
need?  Is  not  this  the  occasion  for  an  intelligent,  and  therefore  natural, 
act  of  will?  And  does  such  a  will  inquire  whether  the  realization  of 
our  real  needs  entails  consequences  which  are  pleasurable  or  other- 
wise? At  all  events,  do  we  not  naturally  strive  to  accomplish  ends 
just  in  proportion  as  they  appear  to  be  valuable  to  us  as  individuals, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  us  in  our  relations  to  society  on  the  other?  Is 
not  the  appreciation  of  these  values  and  the  willingness  to  be  gov- 
erned in  accordance  with  them  precisely  the  aim  of  education?  Is  not 
this,  in  a  word,  education  according  to  nature  as  it  is,  indeed,  educa- 
tion according  to  reason?  And  is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  serious 
educational  endeavor  in  our  times? 

From  this  point  of  view  the  primary  question  is  not  whether  a  thing 
be  interesting  or  otherwise,  but  whether  it  touches  the  life  of  pupil  in 
some  vital  way.  If  it  does  so  directly,  it  is,  of  course,  immediately 
interesting;  if  it  leads  to  some  desirable  end,  more  or  less  remote, 
there  is  indirect  or  mediated  interest.  It  is  by  mediating  an  interest 
that  the  teacher  even  transforms  what  would  otherwise  be  drudgery 
Jnto  work,  and  the  main  function  of  the  teacher  is  precisely  this  indi- 
rect service  of  mediation. 

Let  me  illustrate:   The  young  ladies  in  a  certain  normal  school  were 
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beginning  the  study  of  chemistry.  Very  soon  the  novelty  of  spectacu- 
lar effects  in  the  experiments  wore  off  and  the  interest  lagged.  More- 
over, the  acids  stained  the  young  ladies'  fingers,  as  well  as  their 
aprons.  In  a  word,  they  were  soon  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
study  of  chemistry.  Hereupon  the  professor  changed  the  method  of 
approach.  He  took  up  the  subject  of  spots  and  stains,  showed  how 
they  could  be  removed,  how  fabrics  and  fingers  could  be  made  immacu- 
late once  more.  He  showed  the  service  of  chemistry  in  this  work  and 
how  valuable  it  could  be  in  household  economy.  After  this  he  took  up 
the  subjects  of  food,  their  composition,  values,  and  methods  whereby 
they  are  adulterated.  He  pointed  out  how  here  also  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  public  health,  and  wound  up 
by  showing  the  various  kinds  of  slow  poisons  actually  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  foods  which  were  on  the  markets  and  which  were  to  be 
found  upon  the  tables  of  the  young  ladies'  boarding  places.  Finally, 
he  reminded  the  young  ladies  that  each  of  them  was  the  possible 
mother  in  a  home,  and  as  such  responsible  for  the  physical  welfare 
of  a  family.  Moreover,  then  and  there  began  a  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  driving  the  adulterated  foods  from  the  dormitories  and  the 
local  markets,  so  that  the  town  became  widely  known  as  "Pure  food 
town."  Along  with  this  campaign,  in  which  the  young  ladies  enlisted, 
the  interest  in  chemistry  became  intense,  for  here  was  something 
worth  while,  namely,  the  protection  of  life,  for  which  chemistry  is  a 
necessity.  Henceforth  the  subject  was  pursued  with  diligence,  not  pri- 
marily because  the  study  in  itself  was  interesting  and  agreeable,  but 
because  it  led  to  certain  valuable  ends  which  involved  the  welfare  of 
others  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  class.  They  could  no  longer 
excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  subject. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  instance  of  how  even  drudgery  may 
be  transformed  into  voluntary  work,  and  it  is  the  discipline  which 
comes  from  working  for  worthy  ends,  for  more  valuable  than  those  of 
mere  self-interest  and  private  pleasure,  that  counts  most.  Instead  of 
a  new  conscription,  such  as  Professor  James  advocates,  be  it  said  that 
we  already  have  a  conscription  in  our  compulsory  education  laws. 
What  is  needed  is  a  reshaping  of  school  work,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  here  involved.  So  long  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducted  with 
reference  to  either  of  the  two  antagonistic  and  one-sided  views  which 
we  have  indicated,  the  evil  consequences  which  each  entails  and  which 
render  either  an  unsatisfactory  educational  doctrine  will  continue. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  question  of 
whether  things  are  pleasurable  or  otherwise,  and  think  only  of  the 
question  of  values  and  how  we  can  progressively  reveal  these  to  pupils 
we  will  find  peace. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  question  as  to  whether  Nature  or 
Reason  is  to  be  our  guide  in  education?  Our  answer  is,  both. 
Let  us  remember,  however,  as  Professor  James  has  said,  that  "Na- 
ture reveals  no  moral  intent,"  and,  he  might  have  added,  shows  no 
purposes    for    education.     Failure    to    appreciate    this    fact    is    respon- 
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sible  for  many  of  our  pedagogical  conflicts  and  educational  sins.  It 
is  this  error,  ?s  Professor  Munsterburg  has  pointed  out  repeatedly, 
that  has  produced  such  disappointment  in  the  study  of  psychology  and 
other  sciences.  We  have  vainly  imagined  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
pupils'  mind  and  body  and  of  social  conditions  could  tell  us  what  to  do. 
On  the  contrary,  such  knowledge  only  tells  us  the  conditions  under 
which  the  educator  must  realize  his  purposes.  We  do  find  all  sorts  of 
purposes  in  society,  but  sociology  gives  us  no  principle  of  arbitration 
between  them.  We  shall  not  value  these  sciences  less  on  this  account, 
but  we  shall  cease  to  look  to  them  for  that  which  they  can  not  furnish. 
We  shall  reach  our  goal  more  readily  just  in  proportion  as  we  under- 
stand the  ways  in  which  nature  permits  our  plans,  but  nature  furnishes 
us  no  plans.  As  educators  we  should  learn  all  we  can  about  initiation, 
but  psychology  can  never  tell  us  what  we  should  imitate.  A  knowl- 
edge of  memory  is  highly  important  for  the  teacher,  but  the  psychology 
of  memory  can  not  tell  us  what  we  should  memorize.  And  so  on  with 
all  of  our  mental  powers.  In  a  word,  psychology  is  as  silent  as  the 
sphinx  as  to  whether  we  should  attend  or  imitate  or  memorize  or 
reason  at  all.  It  can  merely  tell  us  how  we  should,  if  we  do — the  way 
in  which  we  can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage.  Nor  can  psychology, 
sociology,  or  anyother  science  of  facts  involved  in  education  tell  us 
what  we  should  do.  They  can  only  tell  us  the  circumstances  under 
which  our  educational  program  can  best  be  carried  out. 

We  must  turn  to  reason,  therefore,  and  ask  if  it  can  give  us  educa- 
tional purposes — tell  us  what  we  are  to  do — and  let  any  who  distrust 
reason  remember  that  without  it  the  facts  of  psychology  and  sociology 
themselves  are  valueless,  for  we  can  not  be  sure  that  they  are  factsi 
And  since  we  must  have  aims  for  education  before  we  can  profit  by  a 
knowledge  of  facts  which  psychological  and  other  sciences  furnish,  we 
ask  at  once,  What  does  reason  tell  us? 

In  the  first  place,  it  tells  us  that  our  real  lives,  whose  processes  the 
psychologist  studies,  are  centers  of  rational  purpose  and  will,  actively 
engaged  in  building  some  kind  of  world.  It  is  true  we  are  always  seek- 
ing some  sort  of  satisfaction.  That  is  why  we  build  a  world.  Reason 
also  shows  us  that  our  worlds  may  be  large  or  small — i.  e.,  filled  with 
few  or  many  satisfactions.  Moreover,  these  satisfactions  may  be  tem- 
porary or  permanent.  Reason  also  shows  us  that  we  seek  the  largest 
amount  of  satisfaction,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  our  world  must 
be  well  ordered  as  well  as  large.  In  other  words,  the  satisfaction 
which  our  world  yields  depends  upon  its  contents  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  related  to  each  other.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  if  our 
world  is  to  yield  the  highest  amount  of  satisfaction,  those  things  which 
are  of  the  most  value,  in  view  of  such  a  purpose,  must  occupy  a  cen- 
tral and  abiding  place.  Thus,  indeed,  our  world  begins  to  take  on 
unity  and  escape  chaos.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  a  perfect  world 
would  be  one  in  which  everything  in  it  is  stamped  with  its  proper 
value,  and  a  perfect  life  would  be  one  in  which  our  actions  are  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  these  values. 
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From  whatever  point  we  approach  our  problem  it  will  be  seen  that 
education  is  ultimately  a  question  of  value.  The  supreme  task  of  edu- 
cation is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  set  the  true  values  upon  the  facts  which 
he  is  to  learn  and  the  acts  which  he  is  to  perform.  What,  therefore, 
are  the  highest  values?  What  makes  life,  hence  education,  worth 
while?  Only  the  answers  to  these  questions  can  prevent  our  educa- 
tional program  from  becoming  arbitrary  and  shifting. 

Appealing  once  more  to  reason,  they  are  the  values  without  which 
a  well-organized  social  world,  in  which  there  are  many  world-builders, 
is  impossible.  They  are  the  things  which  are  valuable  to  everyone, 
hence  constitute  the  sanctions  by  which  we  become  organized  into  ra- 
tional social  institutions.  They  are  the  values  which  give  us  commu- 
nity of  interest,  prevent  perennial  strife,  and  give  progress  in  the 
midst  of  social  stability.  They  are  the  values  which  just  because 
they  are  super-personal  are  eternally  valuable  in  themselves.  Nor 
can  any  human  life  be  valuable  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  in  realizing 
these  values  among  men.  They  are  the  values  which  are  valuable  not 
because  they  give  pleasure,  but  they  give  satisfaction  because  they  are 
valuable.  We  are  even  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  value  on  occa- 
sions when  they  give  us  pain.  Specifically,  they  are  the  old,  yet  ever 
new,  values  of  truth,  beauty,  morality,  love,  progress,  justice,  holiness, 
law,  and  the  like. 

"But,"  you  ask,  "are  not  these  ideal  values  also  a  part  of  nature?" 
Precisely  so.  They  are  the  fulfillment  of  it.  It  is  by  a  false  sundering 
of  one  part  of  nature  from  another  that  we  get  such  contradictions  as 
that  with  which  we  have  been  dealing.  By  excluding  nature  from  its 
highest  manifestations  we  ascribe  a  wrong  meaning  to  nature  in  its 
imdeveloped  forms.  The  acorn  does  not  explain  the  oak,  but  the  oak 
the  acorn.  Just  so  those  human  ideals  which  we  strive  for  simply 
because  we  must,  because  the  reason  can  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing else — explain  human  life  at  its  beginnings.  In  its  first  stages  the 
child  values  things  in  proportion  to  the  momentary  satisfaction  which 
they  afford,  without  reference  to  other  persons  or  his  own  future. 
Gradually  he  learns  to  take  the  future  into  account,  and  to  realize 
that  unless  he  has  regard  to  the  satisfactions  of  other  people,  his 
own  will  be  but  slight.  In  proportion  as  he  does  so  he  becomes  a 
real  human  being.  And  thus  the  claims  of  both  nature  and  reason 
are  satisfied. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  question  of  discipline  which  Professor 
James  considers  so  important? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  note,  once  more,  that  instruction  is  genu- 
inely interesting  to  a  child  only  when  he  sees  its  value.  From  its  ear- 
liest years  the  child  ought  to  be  taught,  not  merely  to  distinguish  and 
recognize  things  and  modes  of  conduct,  but  to  set  true  values  upon 
them.  They  may  not  be  pleasing  to  him  even  then;  but  if  he  has  been 
well  trained  he  will  accept  them  willingly,  and  even  make  a  virtue  of 
overcoming  his  dislike  to  them.  In  a  word,  he  will  subject  himself  to 
discipline.     "Ah,"   you  exclaim,   "That's  just  it,  if  he  has   been  well 
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trained — i.  e.,  if  he  has  been  compelled  to  do  a  thing  whether  he  wants 
to  or  not,"  and  no  doubt  this  is  what  Professor  James  has  in  mind. 

But  we  need  never  expect  to  see  the  form  of  conscription  such  as 
Professor  James  proposes.  Nor  shall  we  ever  return  to  the  old  idea 
of  discipline.  Nor  shall  we  long  continue  to  insist  upon  children  irra- 
tionally submitting  to  instruction  in  whch  they  see  no  good,  thus  un- 
dergoing a  sort  of  penance.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  first  see  what 
can  be  done  by  a  thorough  reorganization  of  our  educational  program, 
so  that  with  mediatorial  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  our  chil- 
dren may  set  true  values  upon  all  the  things  and  actions  in  their 
world,  and  in  practice  conform  to  these  values.  We  shall  do  this  by 
doing  away  with  artificiality,  as  if  education  were  one  thing  and  life 
another.  Learning  and  its  application,  study  and  work,  theory  and 
practice,  must  go  hand  in  hand  as  never  before,  while  keeping  the 
minds  of  teacher  and  pupils,  not  upon  the  things  which  are  merely^ 
pleasurable  and  temporal,  but  upon  the  values  which  give  satisfaction 
and  are  eternal.  It  is  this  sort  of  campaigning  that  we  need.  In  this 
way  we  are  to  secure  the  discipline  befitting  a  free  people.  In  this 
manner  may  we  secure  the  manly  and  womanly  virtues.  From  this 
point  of  view  do  we  remove  any  apparent  antagonism  between  nature 
and  reason,  between  interest  and  duty,  for  the  true  motives  of  life,  and 
consequently  of  education,  are  the  values  which  we  appreciate  as  ful- 
filling our  self-interest.  And  since  true  discipline  is  self-discipline, 
only  in  so  far  as  self-indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  and  self-denial  on  the 
other — i.  e.,  pleasure  and  discipline — are  felt  by  pupils  themselves  as 
necessary  to  the  fullest  self-satisfaction,  do  they  become  valuable  mo- 
tives in  learning  and  doing. 

An  educational  program  founded  upon  a  cheap  pleasure  ethics, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  is  education  according  to  nature 
is  harmful  and  rationally  indefensible.  Likewise,  an  educational  pro- 
gram founded  upon  the  notion  of  discipline  through  learning  and 
doing  that  which  the  learner  or  doer  may  appreciate  as  valuable 
sometime  in  the  more  or  less  remote  future  is  not  only  unnatural, 
but  irrational.  On  the  other  hand,  an  educational  program  which 
has  in  view  a  progressive  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  m.an  in  the 
making  is  an  education  according  to  nature,  and  one  which  satisfies 
the  reason.  Seek  first  the  needs  of  the  developing  child,  vrithin  the 
limits  of  his  ability  to  appreciate  them  as  such,  and,  as  in  seeking  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  all  other  things  necessary  shall  be  added,  includ- 
ing his  pleasures  and  his  disciplines. 

And  now,  if  I  may  close  this  all  too  hasty  consideration  of  a  difficult 
subject  of  fundamental  importance  with  a  few  practical  suggestions, 
they  are  these: 

First.  In  planning  our  work  let  us  not  rely  upon  the  interest  of 
pupils  as  the  sole  test  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  It  is  misleading.  Some 
very  bad  things  are  intensely  interesting  and  pleasurable. 

Second.  Let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand,  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
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and  seek  to  justify  our  plans  on  disciplinary  grounds.  This,  too,  is 
deceptive. 

Third.  Let  us  remember  that  the  things  which  are  most  valuable,  if 
properly  taught,  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  and  furnish 
the  most  discipline.  Our  first  question  is,  in  all  our  plans,  "What  is  its 
value?"  Our  second,  "How  can  we  reveal  this  as  a  motive  for  work?" 
This  is  the  teachers'  fundamental  concern. 

Finally,  without  abating  our  professional  study  of  psychology  and 
sociology  one  whit,  as  a  guide  to  educational  means,  let  us  revive  the 
study  of  the  science  of  values  as  a  guide  to  educational  ends.  If  we 
do  not,  our  whole  educational  enterprise  is  confronted  with  the  menace 
of  an  indefensible  individualism.  If  we  do,  an  unnecessary  strife  will 
cease,  our  educational  reconstruction  will  be  swift,  and  the  reign  of 
pedagogical  peace  will  be  at  hand. 

Dean  Burris'  address  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hammers,  of  the  National  Kindergarten  Association. 


MISS   ELIZABETH   HAMMERS'   ADDRESS. 
HOW  DOES  THE  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATE  ? 

"Come  let  us  live  with  our  children"  was  the  clarion  note  sounded 
by  Froebel  many  years  ago,  as  he  gave  to  the  world  the  "sacred 
gospel  of  the  little  child." 

It  is  significant  that  he  often  looked  to  America  for  the  fulfillment 
of  his  ideals  for  education,  that  has  its  beginning  in  the  tender  years 
of  childhood.  America  has  risen  to  the  responsibility,  with  its  many 
training  schools  and  many  kindergartens,  yet  we  may  say  that  little 
more  than  a  beginning  has  been  made,  for  there  are  over  four  million 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  that  the  kindergartens  are 
not  reaching. 

It  is  significant  that  a  National  Kindergarten  Association  has  sprung 
into  existence  for  the  promotion  of  kindergarten  education.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  it  has  the  support  of  great  financiers  and  educators,  and 
has  for  its  president  such  a  man  as  Edwin  S.  Marston,  and  for  treas- 
urer Geo.  W.  Perkins,  and  for  vice-presidents,  presidents  of  many  of 
the  great  American  universities  and  colleges.  Among  these  are  Dr. 
Wheeler,  of  California;  Dr.  Judson,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Har- 
vard; Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark;  Dr.  Alderman,  of  Virginia,  and 
Dr.  Craighead,  of  Tulane.  On  its  educational  committee  the  associa- 
tion has  many  of  our  leaders  in  kindergarten  education,  as  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Hughes,  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch, 
and  Mrs.  Bertha  Payne  Newell. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  bring  kindergartens  within  the 
reach  of  eTery  American  child.  That  this  may  be  done  they  need  the 
co-operation  of  every  teachers'  association,  every  mothers'  organiza- 
tion, and  every  woman's  club.     To  this  end  I  wish  to  speak  tonight. 

I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  "How  Does  the  Kindergarten  Educate?" 
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In  answering  this  question  let  us  consider  first  what  the  kindergarten 
is.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  nursery,  where  busy  mothers  may 
leave  their  children  in  safe  keeping  while  they  earn  their  living;  it  is 
thought  by  others  to  be  a  good  device  whereby  city  children  may  have 
made  up  to  them  some  of  the  losses  they  sustain  in  not  having 
country  life  and  all  its  attending  values;  it  is  thought  by  not  a  few 
to  be  a  place  for  pleasant  play  and  good  times  and  the  learning  of 
little  courtesies.  But  the  kindergarten  is  much  more  than  such  views 
of  it  imply.  What  is  the  kindergarten?  The  kindergarten  is  an  insti- 
tution for  the  beginning  of  education,  education  which  is  the  develop- 
ing of  the  self  in  its  entirety  of  feeling,  will,  and  intellect,  or  the 
developing  of  the  self  toward  ultimate  freedom  or  godliness. 

In  the  realm  of  feeling  education  implies  the  training  of  the  emo- 
tions. It  lifts  feeling  from  the  crude  animal  passions  of  anger,  hate, 
and  greed  into  reverence,  sympathj',  and  love.  Feeling  must  have  an 
outlet  through  the  will  to  be  wholesome  and  not  sentimental. 

So  in  the  realm  of  will  education  implies  a  training  of  the  ability  to 
work,  of  the  power  to  express  one's  self  in  some  form  of  activity. 
Right  activity  establishes  strength  of  character  and  prevents  feeling 
from  spending  itself  in  effervescence. 

Education  in  the  realm  of  intellect  is  a  training  of  the  power  to 
know,  through  the  senses  and  the  imagination.  Through  the  training 
of  the  senses  and  the  imagination  thought  develops  and  the  ego  as 
intellect  becomes  creative. 

Education  is  a  process  toward  self-consciousness  or  freedom.  Self- 
activity  is  the  way  through  which  human  beings  are  destined  to  reach 
the  goal  of  freedom. 

Does  kindergarten  education  accord  with  this  view  of  education,  or 
does  the  kindergarten  educate  the  feeling,  will,  and  intellect?  How 
does  it  do  this?  or  how  does  the  kindergarten  educate? 

The  kindergarten  educates  by  making  approaches  to  the  values  of 
life  through  the  child's  play.  "Deep  meaning  often  lies  in  children's 
play."  Miss  Blow  says:  "The  plays  of  childhood  point  to  the  values 
of  life."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  child  has  inherent  the  potentiality  of 
these  values — religion,  ethics,  language,  literature,  arts,  industries, 
mathematics,  and  science — and  gives  evidence  of  it  through  his  spon- 
taneous plays. 

Froebel,  recognizing  the  meaning  of  children's  play,  gave  to  the 
world  the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  that  of  the  kindergarten  system. 
This  system  is  composed  of  three  parts,  namely,  play  gifts,  play  songs 
and  stories,  and  the  play  ring  or  games. 

Let  us  see  how  the  kindergarten  helps  the  child  to  prepare  for,  or 
make  approaches  to,  the  values  of  life.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  we 
help  the  child  to  make  approaches  to  the  values;  that  we  do  not  teach 
mathematics,  science,  industries  in  this  work.  We  give  the  child  expe- 
rience with  the  blocks,  sticks,  rings,  etc.  This  aids  him  in  making  the 
approach  to  mathematics  and  other  values. 

First  we  will  observe  the  play  gifts. 
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The  system  of  play  gifts  begins  with  the  ball,  the  most  universal  of 
all  forms,  and  a  symbol  in  its  unity  of  the  unity  of  the  ego.  As  the 
ball  contains  within  it  the  possibility  of  all  forms,  so  the  child  contains 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  future  man.  The  child  is  led  into  the  myste- 
ries of  the  ball.  He  makes  a  clay  ball  and  is  led  to  cut  it  by  three 
intersecting  planes  (we  do  not  speak  of  intersecting  planes  to  the 
children).  After  the  ball  is  cut  in  the  three  ways  it  is  turned  inside 
out,  and  behold — a  cube!  The  child  thus  gets  from  experience  the 
origin  of  the  cube.  He  plays  with  the  cube,  bends  it  to  his  own  fancy, 
and  grows  by  his.  play.  At  other  times  the  child  plays  with  cubes 
divided  into  the  various  prisms  that  we  find  in  the  gift  system  for 
building  purposes.  He  experiences,  by  handling  divided  blocks,  that  a 
whole  is  composed  of  two  halves  or  four  quarters  or  eight  eighths. 

From  the  solid  forms  are  derived  the  surface  forms,  embodied  for 
the  child  in  their  wooden  tablets.  Lines  are  derived  and  are  embodied 
in  articles  and  rings.  The  point  is  also  derived  and  is  embodied  in  a 
small  seed.  Through  this  experience  is  learned  the  relation  of  point, 
line,  and  surface  to  the  solid.  So  the  child  plays  with  the  elements 
of  form,  point,  line,  surface,  and  with  these  he  works  in  weaving,  wind- 
ing, serving,  drawing,  to  construct  and  create.  Dr.  Denton  J.  Snider 
says  of  the  gift  system:  "It  is  the  most  fertile  educational  thought  of 
the  century,  and  as  yet  just  in  the  beginning  of  its  career." 

With  the  gifts  the  child  works  or  plays.  Some  one  has  said  that 
whatever  is  done  that  the  heart  is  in,  is  play,  and  what  is  improved 
from  the  outside,  an  irksome  task,  is  work.  However  it  is,  the  child 
enters  into  this  work  with  all  his  heart,  because  it  meets  the  demand 
he  feels  for  self-activity. 

Through  the  play  gifts  approach  is  made  not  only  to  language  and 
mathematics,  but  to  art  and  science  also.  Form  and  color  are  ever 
before  the  child.  The  gifts  furnish  the  types  of  form.  The  occupa- 
tions, as  clay,  drawing,  water  color,  help  him  to  make  these  types  of 
all  form  his  own,  by  stimulating  him  to  put  out  the  ideas  gained  into 
the  concrete  work  of  his  own  hands. 

Children  are  eager  for  color  and  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
occupations.  They  learn  color  standards  and  develop  good  taste. 
Through  the  avenues  of  form  and  color  the  door  is  open  to  the  arts. 
Through  these  the  door  is  open  also  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  child  plays  with  balls  in  the  kindergarten,  then  finds  them  sur- 
rounding him  everywhere  in  nature,  in  seeds,  fruits,  eggs,  and  in  the 
far-away  stars.  We  often  supplement  the  gift  work  by  work  with 
nature's  balls,  as  rose  lips,  apples,  thrown  apples,  acorns,  tomatoes, 
making  chains,  tea  sets,  jack-o-lanterns,  spinning  tops,  etc. 

These  excursions  into  nature  and  the  work  of  transforming  balls  and 
cylinders  of  nature  by  their  own  hands  are  helping  the  children  form 
an  intimacy  with  nature  and  a  love  for  all  out-of-doors,  and  are  helping 
them  to  lay  the  foundation  for  lives  filled  with  the  spirit  of  activity 
and  mastery. 

One  great  truth  that  is  symbolized  by  the  gifts  is  that  the  essence 
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of  everything  lies  at  its  center  and  unfolds  itself  from  within.  While 
we  do  not  speak  of  the  truth,  it  glimmers  before  the  children.  They 
see  the  cube  come  from  the  center  of  the  ball.  They  watch  the  plant 
come  from  the  seed.  They  learn  that  the  oak  tree  came  from  the 
heart  of  the  acorn.  I  remember  once  having  a  garden  party.  At  this 
party  we  had  the  vegetables  and  flowers  that  we  had  grown  in  our 
kindergarten  garden.  A  pretty  display  our  products  made.  Spread 
before  us  were  light-green  lettuce,  green  and  white  onions,  red 
radishes,  and  nasturtium  blossoms  and  leaves.  As  we  called  off 
the  different  colors,  shapes,  and  odors  the  question  was  asked, 
"How  can  these  all  be  so  different;  they  all  grew  in  the  same 
garden,  in  the  same  earth;  they  were  watered  by  the  same  rain  and 
sunned  by  the  same  sun  and  received  the  same  care?"  One  child 
answered,  "Yes,  but  they  had  different  seeds."  So  children  feel  the 
truth  that  things  unfold  from  within,  according  to  their  own  essence. 
One  day  at  the  gift  table  the  children  developed  a  five-sided  figure 
with  the  sticks  radiating  from  the  center.  It  was  enclosed  by  sticks, 
forming  a  pentagon.  When  this  was  done  a  geranium  plant  with 
single  blossoms  was  brought  to  the  table.  The  children  were  asked 
to  find  something  about  the  plant  similar  to  the  figure  they  had  made. 
They  soon  found  that  each  flower  had  five  petals,  and  one  child  drew 
with  his  finger  a  straight  line  from  petal  tip  to  petal  tip,  thus  enclosing 
the  fiower  in  a  pentagon.  This  was  done  also  with  the  calyx.  They 
found  that  this  plant  unfolded  its  blossoms  from  within,  according  to 
the  number  five.  They  must  have  had  some  of  the  feeling  that 
Emerson   had   when   he   wrote   in   his   Wood   Notes   the   lines: 

"Why  nature  loves  the  number  five. 
And  why  the  star  form  she  repeats." 

Another  time  we  were  in  the  woods  and  found  large  cylindrical  seed 
pods.  Inside  the  pods  were  three  cells  packed  full  of  seeds.  Each 
seed  was  encased  in  a  tablet  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
number  three  was  nature's  favorite  for  this  plant.  The  following  day 
we  played  with  these  nature  tablets  and  produced  very  pretty  rosette 
and  border  designs,  and  finally  developed  the  hexagon.  No  tax  was 
put  upon  the  children  to  remember  the  name.  We  then  took  the  equi- 
lateral triangles  embodied  in  the  wooden  tablets  and  produced  the 
hexagon.  Later  we  made  a  search  into  nature  for  the  things  partial 
to  the  number  six.  We  found  flowers  and  honeycomb  and  at  home 
found  pictures  of  snow  crystals. 

The  gift  system  takes  us  into  many  phases  of  nature.  Our  excur- 
sions into  nature  arouse  admiration,  wonder,  and  reverence.  The 
child  experiences  a  feeling  of  expansion,  for  he  has  had  intimation  of 
the  Unseen  Power,  the  Master  of  All,  of  which  the  material  world  is 
the  expression. 

The  ego  of  the  child  is  made  in  the  image  of  the  Divine  ego.  Ego 
unfolds  from  within.  The  material  world  from  its  law  of  development 
calls  into  development  the  ego,  or  the  child  as  he  plays  with  the  gifts 
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is  putting  himself  forth,  expressing  himself  through  his  activity,  and 
Is  being  educated. 

Thus  the  play  gifts  contribute  their  part  to  the  child's  education. 
Approaches  are  made  to  language,  arts,  industries,  mathematics, 
science,  and  religion. 

By  means  of  the  gift  system  feeling  is  aroused  and  developed,  the 
will  stimulated  to  activity,  and  the  intellect  aided  in  gaining  percepts 
and  concepts. 

Second,  let  us  consider  the  play  song  and  story  as  a  means  for  edu- 
cation in  the  kindergarten. 

Froebel's  Mother-Play  Book  is  the  philosophic  basis  upon  which  we 
place  our  songs  and  stories..  This  book  is  a  collection  of  folk  songs 
transformed  by  Froebel  for  the  education  of  children.  In  the  follow- 
ing words  Dr.  Sindy  expresses  the  significance  of  this  work  of 
Froebel's: 

"Goethe  took  a  legend  of  his  people,  that  of  Faust,  crude,  formless, 
barbaric,  and  transfigured  it  into  the  greatest  poem  of  modern  times, 
filling  it  with  the  profoundest  spiritual  conflict  of  his  age,  and  so 
Homer  must  have  transformed  the  scattered,  chaotic  mass  of  antece- 
dent folk-songs  and  built  them  into  his  splendid  epos.  Froebel  in  like 
manner  has  picked  up  the  children's  songs  of  the  people,  often  mere 
scraps  and  jingles,  and  transformed  them  with  an  educational  idea." 

These  play  songs  set  forth  world  truths  in  suitable  form  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  and  form  the  basis  for  literature.  The  Mother-Play 
contains  realistic  stories  with  an  inner  meaning.  From  the  Play  of 
the  Limbs  the  child  gets  an  intimation  that  strength  comes  from  effort; 
from  the  Wind  Song,  that  there  is  an  unseen  cause  greater  than  the 
effect;  from  the  All  Gone  Song,  that  things  change,  but  continue  to 
exist  in  another  form;  from  Grass  Mowing,  that  all  are  interdependent. 
From  these  and  many  other  lessons  of  the  Mother-Play  the  child  forms 
an  attitude  toward  life  that  is  wholesome  and  enduring. 

From  literature  we  cull  the  ideal  stories,  and  of  the  fact  that  these 
make  good  food  for  the  children  we  have  many  examples.  One  illus- 
tration is  that  of  little  Jim,  who  told  in  the  following  sweet  way  of  a 
joy  was  that  often  his.  Said  he:  "I  love  to  lie  on  the  grass  under  the 
trees  and  look  up  to  the  sky  and  think  of  all  the  stories  I  know." 
Another  illustration  is  that  of  a  little  boy  in  the  primary,  whose 
teacher  had  given  the  story  of  Sir  Galahad.  A  picture  of  the  knight 
hung  in  the  room,  and  a  card  with  the  following  lines  from  Tennyson 
had  been  placed  under  it: 

"My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure." 
This  little  boy  had  been  quite  incorrigible  for  some  weeks  past,  but 
after  the  telling  of  the  story  showed  signs  of  marked  improvement. 
His  teacher  commended  him  for  his  good  behavior,  when  he  whis- 
pered to  her:  "I  have  been  thinking  about  Sir  Galahad."  Stories 
from  Homer,  the  Greek  myths,  fairy  tales,  and  stories  of  heroes  lift, 
extend,  and  interpret  the  child's  experiences. 
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How  much  more  effective  is  a  story  than  a  reproof — for  example. 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  Through  the  art  form  of  the  story  the 
child  recognizes  the  monster  selfishness,  to  which  his  own  selfishness 
is  related.  He  has  in  the  story  an  enlarged  view  of  his  own  acts  and 
their  consequences.  The  selfish  brothers  are  examples  of  all  the  child 
does  not  wish  to  be.  The  good  brother  is  an  example  of  the  ideal. 
The  child  loves  the  good  brother,  loves  to  think  of  him,  and  wants  to 
be  like  him.  So  he  grows  to  be  like  his  ideal.  As  the  revelation  of 
literature  is  freedom,  so  the  play  song  and  story  contribute  a  large  part 
to  the  child's  education  by  giving  ideals  and  stimulating  the  will  to 
work  for  the  ideal.     Thus  song  and  story  are  educative. 

We  have  briefly  reviewed  the  value  of  the  play  gifts  and  play  song 
and  story;  we  will  now  turn  to  the  play  ring  or  games. 

Miss  Blow  has  called  the  kindergarten  an  embryonic  community, 
whose  purpose  is  play.  Through  play  the  child  is  to  create  himself. 
The  highest  form  of  expression  in  childhood  is  play.  For  this  highest 
expression  the  child  has  ample  opportunity  through  the  play  gifts, 
play  songs,  and  play  ring. 

The  games  are  largely  educative.  Some  games,  as  running,  jump- 
ing, hopping,  dancing,  and  ball  games  have  as  their  first  aim  the  devel- 
opment (Jt  the  body.  These  games  also  give  a  buoyancy  to  the  spirit 
that  quickens  the  intellect.  Poise  and  strength  of  character  are 
greatly  aided  by  these  joyous  physical  plays. 

We  have  games  that  are  especially  intellectual,  as  sense  games. 

The  nature  games,  as  butterfly,  bird,  and  flower  games,  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  and  widen  the  intellectual  horizon. 

The  folk  games  and  dances  have  their  particular  value;  and  last 
are  the  dramatic  games,  through  which  the  children  play  into  the  in- 
stitutional life  of  the  world.  In  these  they  play  out  what  they  see  in 
life  and  what  they  gain  from  the  story  content.  In  family  games  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  spirit  of  love  and  protection  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  and  love  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  child,  or  the 
spiritual  activities  of  the  family,  rather  than  the  daily  routine. 

The  trade  games  have  their  part  in  the  program.  Such  trades  are 
played  as  have  been  necessary  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  rac© — for 
example,  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  and  building,  and  only  the  essen- 
tials of  these  are  emphasized. 

The  lives  of  soldiers,  knights,  and  heroes  are  dramatized,  and  thus 
the  children  learn  something  of  law  and  the  protection  of  the  State, 
and  experience,  vicariously,  nobility  of  character. 

Miss  Harrison  has  said  that  the  "social  institutions  of  civilization 
are  the  greatest  factors  in  education,  from  earliest  childhood  through- 
out life,  as  they  call  forth  all  one's  powers  in  the  right  way,  if  one's 
relation  to  them  is  wholesome  and  natural." 

Through  the  games  the  children  have  a  microscopic  view  of  the  ideal 
world.  They  learn  lessons  from  them  that  otherwise  must  be  learned 
much  later,  often  through  bitter  experiences — those  of  social  adjust- 
ment and  recognition  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others. 
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Games  are  thus  classed  with  the  play — gifts  and  play  songs  for  the 
(education  of  feeling,  will,  and  intellect. 

Closely  woven  into  the  experiences  in  kindergarten  are  good  music, 
good  pictures,  flowers,  pets,  and  a  room  which  is  clean,  orderly,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  So  there  is  added  the  comradeship  of  the  little 
people.  The  training  and  discipline  that  the  child  receives  from  his 
comrades  can  not  be  estimated.  The  normal  three-year-old  child  begs 
his  mother  for  playmates.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  his  devel- 
opment and  he  instinctively  reaches  out  for  them. 

There  can  be  no  true  education  without  reverence.  We  have  learned 
much  of  this  from  the  pedagogical  province  in  Goethe's  Wilhelmeistes. 
There  the  teaching  of  reverence  occupied  a  prominent  place.  The 
boys  were  taught  reverence  for  what  is  above,  or  God;  reverence  for 
what  is  below,  or  all  nature,  and  reverence  for  comrades.  Out  of 
those  three  reverences  springs  a  fourth  reverence,  reverence  for 
one's  self,  or  faith  in  one's  self,  which  is  necessary  that  true  selfhood 
may  be  reached. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  National  Kindergarten  Association  that  every 
child  in  America  may  come  under  kindergarten  influence,  because  it 
believes  that  the  kindergarten  lays  the  foundation  for  true  education. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL,  Secretary. 

FRIDAY   MORNING  JUNE   30,  1911. 

The  Friday  morning  session  of  the  Association  came  to  order  at  9.30 
a.  m.  with  President  Hill  presiding. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  an  address  by  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Corkran,  of  Roland  Park,  the  subject  being  "Compulsory  Education." 

ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  B.  W.  CORKRAN,  JR. 

There  is  much  waiting  to  be  done  throughout  our  State  by  the 
co-operation  of  its  men  and  women,  but  no  one  thing  perhaps  needs 
more  immediate  attention  than  that  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to 
address  you  today — a  state  compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

Do  you  know  where  Maryland  stands  among  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  question  of  illiteracy?  In  the  last  census  we  were 
thirtieth  and  there  were  100,000  illiterates  in  our  midst,  but  that  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  new  census  will  not  be  out  for  several  months 
to  come,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  we  are  in  a  measure  held  up  as  to 
exact  figures  for  the  time  being.  We  know,  however,  that  some  of 
the  Southern  States  have  forged  ahead  of  us  and  secured  school  at- 
tendance laws,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Baltimore  city  has  now  a 
fairly  well  enforced  law,  and  this  is  calculated,  of  course,  to  reduce 
the  general  illiteracy  in  the  State,  so  we  are  not  quite  sure  just  where 
we  do  stand  in  this  respect.  We  do  know,  however,  that  Maryland  is 
the  only  Eastern  Middle  Atlantic  State,  and  the  farthest  State  north 
to  have  no  such  law.    Even  Delaware  has  deserted  the  ranks  of  the 
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unenlightened,  and  has  had  a  law  for  over  one  year  past;  is  indeed 
amending  it  this  year,  I  believe,  to  make  it  more  sweeping. 

Do  you  know  that  Maryland  is  one  of  only  nine  States  in  the 
Union  without  such  a  law?  and  do  you  know  that  the  only  law  we  do 
possess — a  law  applying  to  only  Baltimore  and  Allegany  counties — 
has  the  lowest  standard  on  record,  a  12-year  age  limit  and  only 
four  years  of  schooling?  And  do  you  know  that  by  the  report  of 
our  State  Board  of  Education  there  are  44,152  children  out  of  school? 
Counting  those  not  enrolled,  we  are  justified  in  saying  there  are 
100,000  children  out  of  school  every  day  in  the  year  in  Maryland. 
Is  not  this  something  to  make  us  blush?  Now,  outsiders  say  we  want 
all  such  criticism,  and  when  such  facts  are  brought  to  our  attention 
we  may  merely  shrug  our  shoulders  complacently  and  reply,  "Oh! 
yes,  but  then  we  are  such  a  dear  old-fashioned  Southern  State.  We 
are  very  conservative;  reforms  come  slowly  here  and  we  are  so  very 
comfortable  as  we  are."  And  some  add  that  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers lived  under  these  conditions  and  did  very  well,  so  I  guess  they 
are  good  enough  for  us  and  our  children.  Can  this  be  so?  Do  we 
really  refuse  to  see  the  truth  and  rather  hug  to  ourselves  our  short- 
comings, as  if  they  were  something  of  which  to  be  proud? 

Now,  I  can  not  believe  that  this  is  so.  I  would  rather  think  that 
we  have  these  shortcomings  because  we  have  never  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject.  For  myself,  a  Marylander  born  and  bred, 
loving  Maryland  as  I  do,  and  feeling  absolutely  sure,  as  we  all  do, 
that  this  is  without  doubt  the  very  best  place  in  which  to  live,  I 
grow  indignant  that  Maryland,  my  native  State,  does  not  rank  in 
every  respect  with  the  best  and  most  advanced  States  in  the  Union. 
Why  should  she  not?  Why  should  we,  her  children,  be  content  to 
permit  her  to  fall  behind  her  sister  States?  Maryland  is  an  old 
State,  and  we  have  all  the  conservatism  and  rather  natural  feeling 
of  superiority  and  inherited  prejudices  that  are  apt  to  come  with 
age,  culture,  and  long  experience.  While  on  the  one  hand  this 
constitutes  one  of  our  State's  greatest  charms,  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  decided  danger  to  be  encountered  and  to  be  dreaded 
from  these  very  same  attractive  attributes.  The  danger  which  Mary- 
land is  facing  is  a  narrow  provincialism — a  feeling  that  we  are  suffi- 
cient unto  ourselves,  a  resentment  of  any  outside  interference  or 
criticism.  Why,  we  have  been  guilty  of  objecting  to  the  importation 
into  our  State  of  outside  leaders,  however  good  they  may  be,  simply 
because  they  are  not  of  us.  This  is  a  mistake  for  which  we  will  have 
to  pay  the  highest  penalty  later  on  if  we  persist  in  it. 

If  Maryland  is  to  progress;  if  we  are  to  go  forward  and  develop, 
as  we  have  the  natural  power  to  do,  we  must  overcome  this  narrow, 
provincial  spirit,  as  unworthy  our  lineage,  our  present  advantages, 
and  our  innate  powers.  Let  us  welcome  any  just,  honest  criticism; 
let  us  make  it  a  point  to  get  the  very  best  leaders  and  workers  that 
our  means  will  procure  without  question  of  whether  they  be  Maryland 
born  and  bred,  or  otherwise.     The  world  is  ours  and  all  that  is  in  it. 
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Let  us  use  it.  Let  us  keep  our  eyes  open  and  watch  to  see  if  Mary- 
land is  keeping  step  with  her  sister  States,  and  do  not  let  us  permit 
our  State  love  and  pride  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  real  truth  of  her 
deficiencies.  Let  us  insist  upon  knowing  the  truth  by  learning  some- 
thing of  conditions  in  the  other  States  as  well  as  those  in  Maryland. 

Let  us  maintain  always  an  open  mind  for  our  faults  and  short- 
comings, as  well  as  for  our  good  qualities.  Let  us  be  willing  to 
learn  from  others,  and  above  all  things  let  us  insist  upon  having 
the  very  best  for  Maryland. 

Why  must  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  always  be  held  up  to  us 
as  a  model  in  so  many  instances?  I  remember  venting  my  indigna- 
tion in  this  regard  on  one  occasion  after  a  lecture  on  good  roads 
thus:  "This  is  a  very  good  road  in  Maryland,  but  this  is  the  ideal 
road — Massachusetts."  Why  are  our  citizens  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  best;  less  than  other  States  have  been  able  to  secure? 
For  mind  you  the  real  vital  point  is  that  Massachusetts  is  a  model  in 
all  these  questions.  She  is  ahead  of  us.  She  does  do  things  from 
which  we  shrink;  that  is  the  point  that  cuts.  It  does  no  good  to  make 
excuses  or  to  be  jealous  and  say  ugly  things  about  the  more  pro- 
gressive of  our  States.  Let  us  face  the  truth,  that  is  the  first  step,  and 
then  make  up  our  minds  to  do  what  we  can  do  to  correct  our  defects. 

To  demand  the  best,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  best,  however,  presupposes 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  what  is  best,  and  such  standards  can 
only  be  secured  and  maintained  by  an  understanding  of  what  is  going 
on,  not  alone  in  our  own  State,  but  in  the  country  at  large,  and  in  the 
nations  of  the  world  along  the  special  line  in  question. 

Now,  in  regard  to  school  attendance,  I  do  not  like  the  word  "com- 
pulsory"— that  sounds  like  servitude — and  what  we  are  working  for  is 
opportunity;  opportunity  for  each  and  every  child  in  this  free  America 
of  ours;  but  in  regard  to  school  attendance  we  know  that  England, 
Germany,  France,  Scotland,  Austria,  Hungary,  a  part  of  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Japan,  British  Columbia,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Canada,  and  thirty-four  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  have  school  attendance  laws,  and  in  no  case  where  they 
have  had  a  law  has  it  been  repealed.  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey  are  not 
on  the  list.     Does  Maryland  wish  to  be  classed  with  these  latter? 

Now,  there  are  many  arguments  that  might  be  advanced  in  favor 
of  this  movement,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  side  of  the 
question  alone.  We  hear  much  of  the  poor  man's  right  to  govern 
the  public  schools,  but  has  not  every  man  also  who  pays  school 
taxes  a  right  to  say  how  these  taxes  shall  be  expended.  The  State 
assumes  the  right  to  tax  you  to  support  the  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  the  country,  have  you  not  the 
right  to  demand  from  the  State  in  return  that  these  children  be 
educated? 

Again,  we  have  the  plants  and  the  teaching  force  for  a  full  attend- 
ance and  we  are  paying  for  them,  while  many  times  the  schools  are 
running   with   only   half   attendance    or   perhaps    less.    Here    is    an 
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economic  waste  which  should  appeal  to  every  enterprising  business 
man,  and  which,  in  the  present  trend  of  civic  economy,  it  might  be 
well  to  look  into.  You  know  how  important  it  is  to  run  a  manu- 
facturing plant  to  its  full  capacity.  Then  why  not  the  schools? 
Not  long  ago  the  general  public  was  greatly  interested  in  the  hear- 
ings that  took  place  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
when  certain  railways  petitioned  that  body  for  permission  to  raise 
their  freight  rates.  A  wonderful  revelation  of  new  and  scientific 
business  methods  was  made  at  this  hearing,  when  it  was  fully  demon- 
strated that  by  scientific  management  the  output  of  a  factory  or  shop 
could  be  doubled  or  trebled  with  the  same  or  less  amount  of  labor. 

What  we  need  in  our  school  system  is  a  little  of  the  scientific  gospel 
of  efficiency,  by  which  the  school  plants,  which  as  property  owners  we 
are  paying  to  support,  should  be  so  administered  as  to  stop  this  waste 
of  childhood,  of  citizenhood. 

And  it  is  we,  the  intelligent  tax-payers,  who  are  responsible.  We 
should  see  to  it  that  our  money  is  properly  expended  and  that  our 
schools  are  so  run  as  to  get  from  them  the  greatest  amount  of  effi- 
ciency and  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Another  weak  point  in  our  short-sighted  policy  of  school  economics, 
arising  from  a  lack  of  school  attendance  laws,  is  a  deterioration  in  the 
value  of  farm  lands  and  homesteads  where  schools  must  be  closed 
for  lack  of  attendance.  I  heard  of  an  instance  in  one  of  those  necks 
of  land  in  Baltimore  County  where  gentlemen's  fishing  clubs  are 
located.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  owners  of  a  fishing  ground  told  me 
that  the  majority  of  the  respectable  people  in  that  locality  had  moved 
away  because  of  lack  of  schooling  facilities  for  their  children,  the 
county  school  having  been  closed  because  there  were  not  enough 
children  in  attendance  to  warrant  keeping  the  school  open;  and  yet, 
she  added,  there  were  far  more  than  enough  children  in  that  one  neck 
to  have  filled  the  schoolhouse.  Land,  in  consequence,  has  depreciated 
in  value.  Why  did  the  people  of  Roland  Park  rally  around  their 
private  school  when  there  was  a  question  of  its  continuance  and  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  back  it  financially,  when  many  of 
them  had  no  children  who  were  attending  the  school?  It  was  not 
charity  or  philanthropy.  It  was  simply  a  business  proposition.  They 
knew  a  good  private  school  in  that  neighborhood  would  enhance  the 
value  of  their  property  as  a  desirable  home  if  ever  they  wished  to  sell, 
and  so  it  is  with  our  country  districts. 

From  a  selfish  point  of  view,  if  from  no  other,  every  property 
owner,  every  farmer  should  be  in  favor  of  school  attendance  legisla- 
tion, because  the  more  children  in  attendance  the  more  schools,  the 
greater  the  number  and  the  better  the  schools  the  more  attractive  and 
desirable  will  be  his  property,  and  consequently  the  more  valuable. 
It  is  the  lack  of  proper  schooling  facilities  that  is  driving  so  many 
of  the  better  element  of  our  country  people  from  the  farms  into  our 
towns  and  cities.  What  we  should  do  is  to  put  our  children  into  the 
schools  and  there  give  them  what  they  need  by  way  of  training.     It 
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may  be  industrial  training,  it  may  be  home  economics,  it  may  be  agri- 
cultural instruction.  But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question.  It  is 
the  second  problem  which  we  must  solve  to  give  our  children  the 
proper  training. 

In  a  democratic  country,  where  the  stability  of  its  institutions  are 
of  necessity  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  very  first  importance  that  the  citizens  should  be  edu- 
cated; and  by  education,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  mean  simply  book 
knowledge.  The  very  foundation  stones  of  our  democratic  institutions 
are  our  public  schools,  and  the  future  success  of  or  downfall  of  our 
government  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
schools  measure  up  to  their  responsibility. 

Again,  there  is  a  steady  pressure  upward  in  all  standards  of  effi- 
ciency. Machinery  is  rapidly  taking  the  place,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
the  inefl^icient.  In  the  great  stress  of  competition  in  present-day 
methods,  the  dullard  or  ignorant  must  go  to  the  wall.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  he  may  be  able  to  earn  a  living  wage,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  he  can  go  no  further.  Opportunity  after  opportu- 
nity may  come  to  him,  but  he  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  them 
because  he  is  unfit  to  fill  the  positions  offered  to  him. 

A  manager  of  one  of  our  tobacco  factories  stated  that  an  opening 
occurred  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  departments.  There  were  six 
young  men  employed  in  ij:,  and,  wishing  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
for  advancement,  he  offered  the  position  to  each  in  turn,  only  to  find 
that  not  one  of  them  was  equal  to  filling  it  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand common  fractions.  Of  all  countries  in  the  world  the  United 
States  can  least  afford  an  ignorant  body  of  citizens.  Our  very  life  as 
a  republic  depends  upon  our  educating  them.  Just  as  we  know  that 
we  can  no  longer  permit  the  existence  of  a  fever-breeding  cess-pool  in 
our  neighbor's  yard,  without  danger  to  the  health  and  life  of  our  own 
loved  ones,  so  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  an  ignorant,  illiterate 
element  in  our  body  politic  means  danger  to  the  State  at  large,  sooner 
or  later. 

As  Prof.  Wichliffe  Rose,  of  Nashville,  has  said,  "The  neglected  indi- 
vidual or  the  neglected  group  in  any  society  is  the  dead  body  to  which 
the  favored  individual  is  tied  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
Every  neglected  class  represents  a  waste  of  assets,  every  individual 
left  in  ignorance  is  a  possibility  thrown  away.  The  State  will  inevit- 
ably reap  the  results  of  such  neglect  in  the  form  of  arrested  or  re- 
tarded social  development."  It  is  not  the  success  of  some  few  indi- 
viduals that  indicate  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  as  some 
one  has  said,  but  the  development  and  efiiciency  of  its  average  man. 
And  what  is  more,  the  richer  other  men  are,  the  richer  are  we.  I  know 
this  is  a  statement  which  some  will  question,  but  a  few  moments' 
reflection  will  convince  you  of  its  truth,  I  think.  If  your  neighbor,  for 
instance,  but  half  develops  his  acre  of  ground,  or  his  business  enter- 
prise, he  is  unable  to  contribute  to  public  improvements,  and  so  you 
have  poor  roads,  poor  schools,  poor  public  buildings,  your  clergyman, 
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doctor,  lawyer,  and  teacher  receive  less  salary,  your  shops  will  sell 
less  and  poorer  goods,  your  banks  will  have  smaller  deposits,  your 
railroads  less  traffic,  and  your  manufacturers  less  demand  for  their 
production.  If  your  neighbor,  as  a  laborer,  is  able  through  ignorance 
to  earn  only  a  wage  that  will  but  half  support  his  family,  in  addition 
to  less  improvements  you  will  have  to  bear  the  added  burden  of 
charity  to  help  toward  his  support,  while  the  endless  chain  of 
ignorance  goes  on  in  the  necessity  of  sending  his  children  to  work 
before  they,  in  their  turn,  have  gained  sufficient  education  to  make 
them  self-supporting  adults.  There  is  a  great  economic  truth  involved 
in  this  question  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  which,  if  the  people 
once  understand,  will  make  them  demand  such  laws  instead  of  oppos- 
ing them. 

In  speaking  of  the  South,  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Roe,  editor  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  said:  "Of  all  our  errors,  our 
greatest  has  been  the  doctrine  that  the  State  is  benefited  by  having 
cheap,  ignorant,  untrained  labor.  And  our  second  error  has  been  like 
unto  it — the  belief  that  even  if  education  does  help  the  common  man, 
we  are  too  poor  to  furnish  it.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  too  poor  not 
to  furnish  it."  This  is  the  doctrine  to  preach,  "That  everybody  must 
be  educated,  and  that  it  will  pay  in  dollars  and  cents;  pay  not  our  sec- 
tion only,  but  pay  every  man  in  every  trade,  art,  or  industry  in  the 
whole  section." 

Of  course,  I  will  admit  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  An  effective 
school  attendance  law  involves  other  things — good  roads,  better  and 
larger  and  more  schoolhouses,  industrial  training,  etc. — all  of  which 
means  the  investment  of  more  money.  But  do  not  let  us  be  short- 
sighted. Let  us  look  at  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future. 
We  hear  much  of  conservation  in  these  days — conservation  of  our 
forests,  our  minerals,  our  water  supply — but  there  is  a  greater  con- 
servation to  be  considered  than  our  material  resources,  and  that  is  a 
conservation  of  our  citizens.  Let  us  look  at  this  terrible  waste  of 
childhood  fairly  in  the  face,  and  see  what  it  really  means  to  the  nation 
and  to  ourselves  as  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  children  themselves. 
It  is  the  greatest  economic  blunder  of  the  age,  the  failure  to  develop 
the  child  into  the  very  best  citizen  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming. 

Now,  if  this  is  so,  whatever  the  difficulties  in  the  way  let  us  push 
ahead  and  take  one  step  at  a  time.  Granting  that  it  is  necessary  that 
the  child  should  be  educated,  then  let  us  have  laws  that  will  insure 
his  attendance  at  school.  The  child  must  be  educated.  Let  us  then 
have  the  law  to  put  and  keep  him  in  school.  Afterward  we  will  meet 
each  necessity  as  it  arises.  If  we  need  more  schools,  we  must  work 
for  them.  If  industrial  training  or  agricultural  instruction  is  required, 
we  must  see  it  is  supplied.  Don't  you  see,  it  is  all  along  the  same 
great  road  of  improvement?  One  thing  calls  for  another.  It  is  not 
less,  but  more,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do.  As  Professor  Rose  has 
said,  "We  would  do  well  to  face  our  duty  frankly,  for  there  it  stands, 
a  fact  of  our  life  which  we  can  not  ignore,  however  much  we  try.     It  is 
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a  fact  of  our  industrial,  our  commercial,  our  social  life;  it  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  our  children  are  growing  up; 
it  touches  the  very  bones  and  fibre  of  our  being.  This  illiteracy  repre- 
sents our  task.  As  those  who  went  before  us  played  their  part  in 
building  up  our  civilization,  let  us  frankly  face  the  task  of  our  day — 
not  half  of  it,  but  the  whole." 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  "European  Schools,"  by  Miss 
Nan  Mildern,  former  supervisor  of  grammar  grades  in  Caroline  and 
Talbot  counties. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  were  then  read 
by  the  Secretary  and,  there  being  no  objections,  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  committees:  Committee  on 
Educational  Progress — Mrs.  Ida  P.  Stabler,  Miss  Annie  E.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Remsberg.  Reading  Circle  Committee — Miss  Sarah  E. 
Richmond,  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  Mr.  B.  K.  Purdum — three  for  three 
years;  Miss  M.  M.  Robinson,  Miss  M.  E.  Tarr,  Mr.  J.  Montgomery 
Gambrill — three  for  two  years;  Supt.  Nicholas  Orem,  Supt.  E.  M. 
Noble,  Principal  H.  H.  Murphy — three  for  one  year. 

We  now  have  773  members,  207  more  than  the  highest  previous 
record  at  Mountain  Lake  Park.  Frederick  County  has  270  members, 
about  120  per  cent  of  the  total  numbers  of  teachers  of  the  county. 

The  report  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  then 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

To  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association — Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  herewith  submit  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

The  records  for  the  year  1910-1911  show  an  enrollment  of  830,  a 

slight   increase   over   the   enrollment   of   1909-1910,   reported    at   your 

meeting  last  year. 

The  membership  for  the  year  1910-1911  was  as  follows: 

Allegany   6  Harford  29 

Anne  Arundel 0  Howard   28 

Baltimore   City 1  Kent    48 

Baltimore  County 2  Montgomery  1 

Calvert 0  Prince  George's 0 

Caroline 66  Queen  Anne's 81 

Carroll 13  St.  Mary's 0 

Cecil 121  Somerset 33 

Charles 1  Talbot    46 

Dorchester 103  Washington 34 

Frederick 30  Wicomico 114 

Garrett 1  Worcester   , ,  72 

During  the  year  the  following-named  persons  have  had  one  year's 
course  of  reading  and  have  been  awarded  certificates  by  the  Board  of 
Managers: 
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COURSE  OF  1908-1909. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Henry  Emerson  Adams. . .  .Talbot 

Sadie  B.  Bridges Talbot 

Ella   Cann Cecil 

E.    Malinda  Cryer Talbot 

Helen  Davidson Cecil 

Cecil  V.   Goslee Wicomico 

Bessie  A.   Gretzinger Talbot 

Elinor  C.   Hughes Talbot 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Virginia  Belle  Hughes Talbot 

Elva  W.  Keithley Talbot 

May  Martin   Kemp Talbot 

Nettie  S.   Martin Talbot 

Sarah  J.  Merrick Talbot 

Elva  V.  E.  Reddick. ..  .Frederick 
Mary   W.    Shillinger Talbot 


COURSE  OF  1909-1910. 


NAME. .  COUNTY. 

Henry  Emerson  Adams. . .  .Talbot 

L.  Veda  Barto Talbot 

Lina  Bridges Talbot 

Sadie  B.  Bridges Talbot 

Charlotte  E.  Cann Cecil 

Mary  Emily  Clarke Cecil 

Sallie  J.  Clash W^icomico 

Ethel   Cooper Talbot 

E.    Malinda   Cryer Talbot 

Drusilla   A.   Dawson Talbot 

Mildred  Dougherty Wicomico 

Elizabeth  S.  Dukes Caroline 

Hattie  Dukes Caroline 

Myrtle  M.  Dukes Caroline 

Cecil  V.   Goslee Wicomico 

Pauline  K.  Goslee Caroline 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Viola  M.  Goslee Charles 

Evelyn   T.   Kimble ....Cecil 

Anna  A.   Matthews Talbot 

Hennie  M.  Merrick Talbot 

Sarah  J.  Merrick Talbot 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Pippin.  .Caroline 

Belle  Price .  Cecil 

Caroline  P.  Redden Caroline 

Elva  V.   E.  Reddick.  ..  .Frederick 

Susan  W.  Saulsbury Caroline 

Bessie    Simpson Talbot 

Mary  Cooper  Smith.  ..  .Wicomico 

Nannie  I.  Stevens Talbot 

Erma  B.  Stewart Talbot 

Thomas  H.  Truitt Wicomico 

Addle    L.    Wilson Caroline 


TESTIMONIALS  AWARDED. 

The  following  persons  having  completed  a  three  years'  course  of 
reading,  and  having  met  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
have  been  awarded  a  testimonial  diploma: 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Mary  Emily  Clarke Cecil 

Cecil  V.  Goslee Wicomico 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Belle  V.  Price Cecil 

Elva  V.   E.  Reddick.  ..  .Frederick 


READING  COURSES  FOR   1911-1912. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  selected  the  following  books  for 
1911-1912: 

Pedagogy — A  choice  is  given  between  "Reading  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  by  Briggs  and  Coffman,  published  by  Rowe,  Peterson  Co., 
Chicago,  and  "The  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,"  by  E.  A.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  published  by  Macmillan  Co. 


Mr.   THOMAS   C.    BRUFF 
Member  Executive  Committee 
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History — Bruce's  "Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road;"  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Coman's  "Industrial  History," 
which  was  on  the  list  for  last  year,  will  also  be  retained  for  this  year, 
in  order  that  teachers  who  wished  to  read  it  and  did  not  take  the 
historical  course  of  1910-1911  may  do  so.  Published  by  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York. 

English — "Talks  on  Writing  English,"  second  series,  by  Arlo  Bates; 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

Science — "Teaching  of  Geography,"  by  W.  S.  Sutherland;  published 
by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THEMES. 

The  Board  of  Managers  decided  that  for  the  next  year  the  theme 
requirements  should  be  sent  out  January  15,  and  that  all  themes  be 
handed  in  not  later  than  September  1.  The  Secretary  will  return 
rejected  themes  to  the  writer  by  November  1  to  be  rewritten  if  the 
writer  so  desires.  All  themes  will  be  returned  to  the  writer  by 
December  1. 

THE   BOARD   OP   MANAGERS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Reading  Circle  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  following  officers: 

Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  ex-officio,  Chairman,  Annapolis. 
Miss  S.  E.  Richmond,  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Gambrill,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  B.  K.  Purdum,  Asst.  Superintendent  of  Education,  Annapolis. 
Miss  M.  M.  Robinson,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Murphy,  Princii)al  Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Noble,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denton. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Orem,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Easton. 
Miss  M.  W.  Tarr,  Secretary,  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  adopted  July  1, 
1910,  contains  the  following  provision: 

"The  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  nine  to  serve  as  a 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  three  only 
of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  annually  and  to  serve  for  three  years," 
thereby  making  it  necessary  for  the  president  to  designate  at  this 
meeting  the  terms  of  the  present  members  of  the  Board  or  appoint 
new  ones. 

Respectfully  submitted,  M.  W.  TARR,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  announces  that  there 
has  been  no  meeting  of  the  Legislature  since  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Association,  so  they  have  no  report  to  make  at  present. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Progress  had  no  report  to  make. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  called  for,  and  a  summary  of  same 
was  read  by  Mr.  Caldwell.     The  report  is  as  follows: 
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REPORT    OF   TREASURER. 

Braddock  Heights,  Md.,  June  30,  1911. 
DR.   BERRYMAN,   Treasurer, 
In  Account  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 


1910. 
July  21. 
Nov.     5. 

1911. 
Jan.  4. 
Feb.  6. 
Feb.  8. 
Feb.  8. 
Feb.  10. 
Feb.  14. 
Feb.  15. 
Feb.  16. 
Feb.  16. 


Debit. 


To  Balance,  National  Bank  of  Commerce •  • 

To  Check       Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  70  membership 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb.  20. 
Feb.  21. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar.  17. 
Mar.  21. 
Mar.  29. 
Apr.  8. 
Apr.  10. 
Apr.  12. 
June  6. 
June    8. 

1910. 
July  27. 
Nov.  3. 
Nov.  4. 
Dec.  9. 
Dec.  20. 

1911. 
Jan.  6. 
Jan.  7. 
Jan.  18. 
Apr.  15. 
May  24. 
June  5. 
June  8, 
June  29. 
June  29. 
June  29. 
June  29. 
Jane  29. 
June  29. 
June  29. 


$290.86 

35.00 

Maryland  Educational  Publishing  Co. 12.00 

E.  A.  Browning.  Supt Garrett  County 15.00 

E.  M.  Noble,  Supt   Caroline  County 15.00 

Albert  S.  Cook,  Supt  Baltimore  County 15.00 

J.  B.  Bunting,  Supt Calvert  County 15.00 

E.  W,  McMaster,  Supt  Worcester  County 15.00 

W.  H.  Daschiell,  Supt. Somerset  County 10  00 

W.  D.  Bratton,  Supt Cecil  County 15.00 

M.  Bates  Stephens.  Supt State   Maryland 15.00 

Dr.  Samuel  Garner,  Supt- • -Anne  Arundel   County- ••  15.00 

W.  P.   Beckwith,  Supt Dorchester  County 15.00 

Woodland  C.  Phillips.  Supt- -Howard  County 15.00 

John  T.  White,  Supt Frederick  County 15.00 

Milton  Melvin,  Supt Kent  County  10.00 

W.  J.  Holloway,  Supt Wicomico   County 15.00 

J.  P.  Fockler,  Supt Washington  County 15.00 

Charles  T.  Wright,  Supt- . .  -Harford  County 10.00 

John  H.  Roche,  Secy •  Baltimore  City 15.00 

B.  J.  Grimes,  Supt Queen  Anne's  County 15.00 

Earle  B.  Wood,  Supt- ••• Montgomery  County 15.00 

A.  C.  Willison,  Supt Allegany  County  ■• .   15.00 

Dr.  S.  Simpson,  Supt Carroll  County 15.00 

Nicholas  Orem,  Supt Talbot  County 15.00 

George  W.  Joy,  Supt St.  Mary's  County 15.00 

M.  R.  Stone,  Supt Charles  County 15.00 

Credit. 
No. 

By  Check    1  The  Evening  Times $10.50 

2  To  John  M.  Read 6.98 

3  To  Hugh  W.  Caldwell 26.48 

4  To  J.  E.  Plummer • 10  00 

5  To  Cecil  Whig  Publishing  Company .    5.50 


6  To  Howard  C.  Hill 1.28 

7  To  Cecil  County  News 3.25 

To    disc.          National  Bank  of  Commerce .10 

By  Check    8  The  Cecil  Star 6.50 

9  The  Torsch  &  Franz  Badge  Company 25.00 

10  The  Evening  Times 12.50 

"       11  The  Torsch  &  Franz  Badge  Company 8.00 

"        "       12  E.  H.  Browning,  Exp.  Ex.  Comm. 13.85 

"        ■'       13  The  Evening  Times,    Programs 21.50 

14  Howard  C.  Hill,   Exp.  President 60.50 

15  Mrs.  Helen  Weil,   Reading 55.00 

"        "       16  B.  H.  Cocheron,  Expenses,  Boys* 20.00 

17  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Secy.,  Salary  and  Expenses 98.60 

"       18  Grace  I.  Gill,  Expenses 25.50 
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Jure  29.  By  Check  19  Rozell  Berryman,  Tr^as.,  Salary  and  Expenses 37.70 

June  29.    "'        "       20  B   H.  Cocheron,   Additional  Expenses  6.00 

June  29     "        "       21  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner,  Traveling  Expenses 2.50 

June  29.    "        "       22  Dean  W.  P.  Burris.  Traveling  Expenses 17.50 

June  29.    "        "       23  Hotel  Braddock    Visitors' Expenses 9.75 

June  29.    "        "       24  Alice  McCullough,  Exp.  Ex.  Comm. 4.00 

487.49 

June  29.  Balance  National  Bank  of  Commerce 195.37 

$682.86 

ROZELL  BERRYMAN,  Treasurer. 
June  30,  1911. 

REPORT    OF    THE    AUDITING    COMMITTEE. 

Braddock  Heights,  Md.,  June  30,  1911. 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

The  Auditing  Committee  of  your  Associalion  have  examined  the 
accounts  and  boolis  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Berryman,  and  have  found 
them  correct. 

IDA    P.    STABLER, 
GEORGE    B.    PPEIFFER, 
SAMUEL  GARNER, 

Auditing  Committee. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  was  read  by 
Supt.  E.  M.  Noble,  Chairman,  was  as  follows: 

REPORT. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas  this  Association  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  illness 
of  two  of  its  fellow-members,  Superintendents  J.  D.  Fockler,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  and  George  W.  Joy,  of  St.  Mary's  County, 

Resolved,  That  we  convey  to  them,  through  the  Secretary,  our  sincere 
hope  that  they  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health. 

Resolved,  That  we  wish  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  action  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  in  fixing  the  State  school  tax  at  16%  cents. 
We  believe  that  this  rate  should  be  maintained  and  think  further  that 
the  State  appropriation  should  be  supplemented  by  a  sufficient  tax 
rate  to  enable  the  several  School  Boards  to  provide  adequate  and  well- 
equipped  school  buildings  for  all  communities  and  pay  sufficient 
salaries  to  command  the  services  of  efficient  and  well-trained  teachers 
for  all  schools. 

We  hail  with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  our  secondary  schools, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  High  School  Law.  Much  care  must  be 
exercised  to  have  all  the  accredited  high  schools  at  least  measure  up 
to  a  fair  standard  of  efficiency  and  possess  such  equipment  as  will 
make  all  departments  of  the  secondary  schools  effective  in  their  work. 
Both  teachers  and  school  officials  are  implored  to  live  up  to  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  that  all  co-operate  to  make  the 
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work  of  our  high  schools  of  such  high  character  as  will  make  them  at 
least  the  equal  of  any  in  the  country. 

Whereas  we  deplore  the  fact  that  of  the  350  new  teachers  appointed 
each  year  in  our  State,  more  than  one-half  have  had  no  special  training 
for  their  chosen  profession;  also  that  while  Maryland  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  establish  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  she  now 
makes  a  poor  showing  when  compared  with  other  States,  in  the  equip- 
ment and  amount  of  money  being  spent  for  normal  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  movement  begun  two  years 
ago  to  have  the  State  provide  buildings  with  adequate  equipment  for 
the  training,  under  proper  conditions,  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  entire  State,  and  pledge  our  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  campaign  already  in  operation,  whereby  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  those  who  are  to  represent  us  in  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, are  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  needs  regard- 
ing this  all-important  department  of  our  public  school  system. 

We  also  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  good  work  our 
State  Normal  School  is  doing  toward  the  advancement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  professional  training  of  our  young  teachers. 

Whereas,  a  summer  school  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed 
in  this  Association  and  its  branches  at  various  times  will  be  inaugu- 
rated at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  this  summer,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  in  which  courses  will  be  offered 
that  should  meet  many  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our  teachers  and 
school  oiflcials:    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  record  here  our  appreciation  of  the  plans 
that  have  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Summer  School,  and  do  earnestly  recommend  that  both  State  and 
county  officials  do  all  they  can  to  encourage  attendance  at  this,  its 
first  session,  and  help  make  the  school  a  permanent  success. 

Whereas,  ignorance  is  a  menace  to  society,  and  the  standard  of 
citizenship  is  no  higher  than  the  average  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
our  people;   and 

Whereas,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  and  destructive  policy  if  a  State 
were  to  fail  to  provide  an  effective  scheme  of  general  education;   and 

Whereas,  the  public  school  has  shown  its  effectiveness  as  a  means 
of  providing  that  kind  and  degree  of  intelligence  and  training  essential 
to  the  stability  of  our  American  form  of  government  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  present  social  and  industrial  life;   and 

Whereas,  a  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Law  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  a  complete  State  school  system;   and 

Whereas,  we  should  be  quick  to  recognize  that  it  is  a  crime  against 
childhood  for  the  State  to  permit  school  opportunities  to  be  withheld 
from  any  of  its  youth:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  efforts  in  securing  the  passage  of  such 
a  State  Wide  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Bill  as  will  guarantee  to 
every  child  in  our  Commonwealth  the  benefits  of  such  training  and 
intelligence  as  will  make  him  a  safe  and  progressive  citizen. 
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We  recommend  the  movement  which  is  sweeping  the  civilized  world 
in  favor  of  an  International  Peace  Tribunal  and  the  splendid  work  in 
its  behalf  by  the  American  Peace  Congress.  A  love  for  peace  and  an 
abhorrence  for  the  evils  of  war  can  best  be  instilled  when  the  human 
mind  is  in  its  most  plastic  state;  and  to  this  end  our  school  instruction 
should  emphasize  the  importance  and  meaning  of  the  movement.  We 
note  with  pleasure  the  recent  formation  of  a  branch  of  the  American 
School  Peace  League  in  Maryland,  and  that  all  the  schools  should 
follow  an  appropriate  program  on  "Peace  Day." 

Whereas,  this  Association  has  received  with  keen  appreciation  and 
tender  feeling  its  hearty  greetings  from  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  our  beloved  Commonwealth  and  sister,  Virginia,  through  its 
capable  and  worthy  representative,  Prof.  J.  S.  Garrison:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and  hereby 
extended  to  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association  and  its  efficient 
representative  for  their  kind  expressions  and  timely  message. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the 
Braddock  Heights  Colony  for  its  generous  hospitality  tendered  us,  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Frederick  for  the  many  favors  extended  to  us, 
to  the  Frederick  Railroad  Company  for  the  beautiful  trolley  trips,  the 
use  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  orchestra,  and  many  other  favors  we 
have  received  at  their  hands,  to  the  hotel  management  for  its  many 
courtesies,  to  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  and  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  for  their  instructive  exhibits,  to  the  Remington 
and  Underwood  Typewriter  Companies  with  their  assistants,  and  to 
all  who  have  made  our  stay  at  Braddock  Heights  so  delightful  intel- 
lectually, socially,  physically,  especially  to  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Baker, 
Dr.  E.  F.  Buckner,  Dr.  W.  P.  Burris,  Hon.  W.  M.  Hayes,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Crosby,  and  all  others  who  have  participated  in  this  program.  In  fact, 
the  half  has  not  been  told.  The  people  of  Frederick  have  done  all 
that  they  promised  to  do  and  more.  We  can  only  repeat  our  thanks 
and  say  we  shall  come  again. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  M.  NOBLE. 

S.  E.    RICHMOND. 

O.  H.   BRUCE. 

It  was  duly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  be  accepted,  and  this  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

President:   We  will  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Hill:  Under  the  new  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion becomes  ex-officio  Chairman  of  his  own  Executive  Committee,  and 
also  succeeds  the  following  year  to  the  First  Vice-Presidency,  and 
continues  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  officers  to  elect 
are  President,  Second  Vice-President,  and  one  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  has  also  been  changed  by 
the  new  Constitution.     It  is  composed  of  three  members,  one  elected 
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each  year  to  serve  for  three  years.  Mr.  Bruff  serves  for  two  years 
more,  Miss  Tall  for  one  year  more,  and  we  now  have  to  elect  one  to 
serve  for  three  years.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  to  elect  the 
Secretary    and    Treasurer. 

I  appoint  Mr.  Amon  L.  Burgee,  of  Frederick,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Browning, 
of  Baltimore,  to  act  as  tellers.  The  first  person  to  elect  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Harley:  I  wish  to  present  the  name  of  a  man  of  Frederick 
County,  one  who  has  passed  through  the  schools  and  taught  in  our 
schools,  who  having  gone  to  an  adjoining  county  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted, and  is  now  filling  a  position  as  Superintendent  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  filling  it  in  an  efiicient  and  capable  manner.  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  gentleman  of  eloquence  and  ability;  one  of  considerable 
energy.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  name  of  Mr.  Earl 
B.  Wood,  of  Montgomery  County,  as  President. 

Colonel  Powell:  There  is  no  man  in  the  State  that  we  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  in  an  educational  line  than  we  have  of  our 
neighbor  in  Montgomery  County,  Mr.  Wood,  but  we  have  also  in 
Howard  County  a  man  of  mature  age,  but  not  elderly,  remarkable  in 
good  looks,  a  man  who  in  every  way  has  filled  the  position  of  County 
Superintendent  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  You  have  possibly  heard 
something  about  our  having  had  politics  in  Howard  County  at  one 
time,  and  we  had  politics  in  the  schools,  but  since  the  man  I  have  to 
propose  to  you  as  your  President  today  has  had  control  in  the  schools 
of  Howard  County,  we  have  eliminated  politics  altogether;  and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  ladies  who  are  in  favor  of  this  badge  I  sometimes  wear 
of  "Votes  for  Women"  we  have  as  Superintendent  one  who  has  elimi- 
nated nearly  every  male  teacher  from  Howard  County.  Our  high 
school  has  as  principal  a  magnificent  woman.  We  have  in  our  teach- 
ing force  nearly  all  magnificent  women.  Now,  Montgomery  has 
brought  the  handsomest  delegation  of  teachers  here  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  they  have  about 
enough?  I  was  wondering  how  they  got  so  many  pretty  girls  to 
come  here  as  delegates  from  Montgomery  County,  so  I  inquired  as  to 
how  they  marked  their  applicants  in  examinations  for  teachers,  and 
what  do  you  think  I  found?  They  gave  them  98  per  cent  for  good 
looks. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Howard  County,  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.  He  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
always  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  If  a  pretty  girl  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  lands  on  the  hills  of  Howard,  there  is  a  vacancy 
right  off.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  model  Superintendent.  He  has  twice 
before  now  gotten  mention  for  the  oflice  of  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Once,  in  my  own  knowledge,  he  would  have  received  almost 
unanimous  vote,  but  out  of  kindly  feeling  for  that  grand  old  man, 
George  Biddle,  he  resigned  in  his  stead.  Allow  me  to  present  the 
name  of  Mr.  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  of  Howard  County,  for  President 
of  this  Association. 


EARLE   B.   WOOD 

County   Superintendent    Montgomery    County 
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Mr.  Wright:  I  second  the  nomination,  and  also  talce  great  pleasure 
in  endorsing  everything  that  Colonel  Powell  has  said  with  reference 
to  Superintendent  Wood.  But  I  want  to  most  emphatically  endorse 
what  Colonel  Powell  has  said  with  reference  to  Mr.  Phillips'  graceful 
withdrawal  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  with  which  we  are  all 
acquainted.  This,  I  think,  entitles  his  nomination  to  serious  consid- 
eration by  this  Association,  and  his  long  service  also  entitles  him  to 
the  consideration  of  this  Association.  His  personality,  his  faithful- 
ness, and  his  earnestness  in  his  work  gives  us,  I  think,  the  right  to 
say  that  we   heartily   endorse   his   nomination. 

Mr.  Lamar:  I  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  this  kind  to  reply  in  kind 
to  some  of  the  remarks  of  my  friends  from  Howard  County.  In 
seconding  this  nomination,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  county  which 
is  the  home  of  Mr.  Wood,  there  is  a  touch  of  pathos  which  prevents 
me  from  indulging  in  any  levity.  It  is  an  unusual  thing,  and  it  brings 
back  to  my  mind  certain  historical  facts,  which  I  will  only  run  over 
for  a  few  minutes,  which  presents  this  as  quite  a  unique  occasion. 
This  young  man  was  reared  in  Frederick  County.  He  was  elected  to 
the  high  school  and  serving  as  assistant  teacher,  when  the  Board,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  were  looking  for  the  best  man  we  could  find. 
Of  course,  in  Montgomery  County,  as  everywhere  else,  people  press 
forward  their  home  men,  and  you  must  take  a  home  man  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other.  We  are  in  earnest  in  our  desires  to  present  Mont- 
gomery County  with  the  best  school  system,  and  we  had  confidence 
in  the  teaching  force  of  Montgomery  County,  and  we  asked  the 
teachers  to  present  to  us  the  name  of  the  persons  whom  in  their 
opinion  would  make  the  best  superintendent  for  that  county,  and  there 
came  the  compliment  which  I  think  it  is  well  worth  life  to  live,  that 
after  one  year's  service  in  that  county,  85  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of 
that  county  recommended  this  young  man  from  another  county  over 
any  of  their  own  citizens  to  assume  the  important  responsibilities  of 
Superintendent  of  that  County.  The  Board  and  this  young  man  came 
together  almost  as  strangers.  We  carried  out  the  directions  of  the 
teachers  of  Montgomery  County,  believing  also  that  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  The  result  has  been  that  this  young  man  has  re- 
ceived this  honor  as  something  more  than  honor,  and  carried  with  it 
a  duty  and  responsibility  to  the  child  life  of  that  county,  which  has 
laid  heavy  on  his  heart  and  his  mind.  For  five  years  he  has  labored, 
as  I  believe  no  other  man  could  labor,  for  the  elevation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  children  of  the  schools  of  that  county.  The  idea  was 
mentioned  to  him  just  before  leaving.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  "Of 
course  it  would  be  gratifying  to  me,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
any  scramble."  He  said  that  earlier  the  idea  had  been  suggested  of 
being  President  of  this  Association,  but  he  did  not  think  that  he  had 
served  sufficiently  long  to  entitle  him  to  it,  but  since  that  time,  I  fear 
from  overwork,there  has  come  a  proneness  toward  an  affliction,  and 
he  has  arisen  just  from  a  sick  bed  to  attend  this  Association,  apd 
while  it  is  furthest  from  my  thoughts  to  see  thrown  upon  this  floor 
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any  unseemly  controversy,  it  would  indeed  be  a  balm  to  his  heart  and 
a  great  pleasure  to  us  and  a  gratification  as  well  to  the  two  hundred 
and  more  teachers  of  Frederick  County  for  this  young  man  of  Fred- 
erick County  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. I  trust  that  this  will  be  the  result,  but  at  the  same  time  feeling 
the  greatest  appreciation  and  sympathy  for  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Eeckwith:  It  is  my  desire  to  second  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Phillips.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  work  a  number  of  years  and 
in  a  way  we  placed  ourselves  under  obligation  last  year  to  give 
Mr.  Phillips  support,  and  we  feel  bound  by  that  obligation  to  support 
him.  We  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Wood,  who  recently  entered  into 
this  contest,  but  we  feel  under  obligations  to  support  Mr.  Phillips. 
Therefore  I  solicit  the  support  of  all  Dorchester  County  teachers  for 
Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Orem:  We  fellow-teachers  know  quite  well  that  Maryland  in 
the  last  decade  has  been  passing  through  a  great  evolution  in  educa- 
tional processes.  Many  things  have  been  done  we  are  glad  to  say, 
many  things  remain  to  be  done.  None  of  you — and  I  say  this  in 
every  sincerity  and  with  every  regard  and  appreciation  for  the  effort 
and  for  the  work  done  by  the  gentleman  from  Howard  County  in  this 
respect — none  of  you  have  any  higher  regard  for  his  qualities.  We 
congratulate  his  county  and  his  State  upon  having  a  Superintendent 
of  his  ability,  but  there  is  a  man  who  has  been  nominated  here  today 
who  has  taken  the  leadership  in  this  movement,  who  is  going  to 
remain  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  things  that  are  to  be  done.  He  has 
set  the  pace  in  his  community  that  it  is  difficult  for  other  people  in 
other  communities  to  follow.  He  has  made  the  influence  of  his 
county  felt  for  better  schools  in  other  counties.  I  refer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montgomery,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  have  known  Mr.  Phillips  for  nine  years,  and  I  have 
known  him  as  an  efficient  superintendent,  and,  on  account  of  his  long 
and  effective  service,  I  think  that  something  is  due  him  for  his 
efficient  work  in  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association.  Two 
weeks  ago  I  was  present  when  a  signal  honor  was  conferred  upon  a 
man,  and  two  words  were  used  in  that  connection,  which  I  think  will 
apply  in  this  connection  as  well — faithful  and  efficient.  A  man  who 
can  win  these  two  adjectives  is  worthy  of  honor.  I  take  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Woodland  C.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Both  of  the  candidates  nominated  are  fine  men,  but 
I  would  not  be  true  to  myself  nor  true  to  my  county  if  I  should  fail  to 
second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  of  Howard  County, 
for  the  office  of  President  of  this  Association.  It  was  from  our  county 
that  George  Biddle  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for  President  when 
Mr.  Phillips  had  the  nomination  almost  in  his  hands,  and  that  graceful 
act  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  retiring  that  has  been  spoken  of  here  today 
should  mean  that  Woodland  C.  Phillips  should  be  made  President  of 
this  Association.     Mr.   Woodland   C.   Phillips   not   only   withdrew   his 
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name  from  before  our  convention,  but  he  also  stood  upon  the  platform 
and  placed  in  nomination  Mr.  George  Biddle,  of  Cecil  County. 
Mr.  Biddle  appreciated  that  honor  probably  as  no  other  man  ever 
appreciated  it.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  came  forward  to  adjourn 
the  Association,  and  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  preside  over  the 
meeting  that  was  held  the  next  year.  This  was  a  graceful  act  upon 
the  part  of  Mr.  Phillips,  and,  coming  from  the  same  county  as  Mr. 
Biddle,  the  county  of  Cecil,  I  can  not  help  at  this  time  but  rise  to 
second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Howard  County. 

Mr.  Wachter:  We  have  sat  and  listened  this  morning  to  the  eulo- 
gies that  have  been  pronounced  upon  these  two  distingueshed  gentle- 
men, and  I  am  sure  that  any  member  of  the  Association  can  vote  with 
credit  for  either  of  these  gentlemen,  aud  I  want  to  say,  as  a  teacher 
from  Washington  County,  with  all  the  highest  regard  we  can  possibly 
feel  for  the  Superintendent  of  Montgomery  County,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  nomination  of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Phillips. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

The  President  then  announced  that  no  one  was  entitled  to  vote  save 
those  who  possessed  membership  cards  of  the  Association,  and  the 
vote  would  be  a  standing  one,  as  moved  and  seconded.  The  tellers 
were  asked  to  come  forward.  Remarks  were  invited  by  the  President 
upon  the  method  of  procedure.  • 

Mr.  Kolb:  I  move  that  the  previous  motion  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  the  vote  taken  by  written  ballot. 

Mr.  Lamar:  I  think  there  is  no  other  way  In  whioh  the  vote  can  be 
taken,  except  by  written  ballot.  The  word  ballot  has  a  written 
significance. 

Mr.  Hill:  The  present  rule  Is  that  if  it  is  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Association,  that  we  take  a  written  ballot,  otherwise  the  same  result 
can  be  had  by  standing  ballot.  In  case  the  written  ballot  is  required, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  method  for  us  to  pursue  is  for  those 
wishing  to  vote  to  present  their  membership  cards  as  evidence  of 
their  membership. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  previous  motion  to  elect  by  written 
ballot  be  laid  upon  the  table.  This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 
by  the  majority  standing  vote  that  the  previous  motion  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

The  President:  Unless  there  is  further  objection,  the  method  of 
voting  by  rising  vote  will  be  pursued.  The  first  candidate  being 
Mr.  Wood,  those  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wood  will  rise  and  remain  standing 
until  the  tellers  can  count  the  votes. 

The  tellers  reported  140  votes  for  Mr.  Wood. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Phillips  was  placed  before  the  people  and  those 
In  favor  of  Mr.  Phillips  were  asked  to  stand  and  remain  standing  until 
the  tellers  could  count  the  votes.  The  tellers  reported  106  votes  for 
Mr.  Phillips.  ■ 
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Mr.  Hill:  Mr.  Earl  B.  Wood  having  received  the  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  elected  President  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Powell:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  cast  the 
ballot  for  Mr.  Earl  B.  Wood,  and  we  promise  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Phillips  and  his  friends  the  most  earnest  support  we  can  give,  and  I 
will  further  state  that  if  I  have  any  influence  with  Governor  Gorman's 
administration,  I  will  see  that  he  is  continued  in  the  County  Board. 

Mr.  Caldwell  seconded  the  motion. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  the 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  the  President  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Wood  was  declared  elected  President  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hill:  The  next  officer  to  elect  is  the  Second  Vice-President  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  White:  I  nominate  as  Second  Vice-President  Supt.  B.  J.  Grimes, 
of  Queen  Anne's  County. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Miss  Richmond. 

Mr.  Browning  moved  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

Mr.  Hill:  There  being  no  other  nominees,  the  Secretary  will  cast 
the  ballot  for  Supt.  B.  J.  Grimes,  of  Queen  Anne's  County,  as  Second 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  declared  elected  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Hill:  The  next  office  on  the  list  is  that  of  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  a  position  that  carries  with  it  much  responsi- 
bility and  work. 

Mr.  Orem:  The  gentleman  from  Frederick  County  has  done  much 
service  in  entertaining  this  Association  and  I  nominate  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Remsberg  as  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  motion  was  seconded,  and  it  was  then  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Remsberg  as 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Hill:   The  next  nomination  will  be  that  of  Secretary. 

Mr.  Pleiffer:   I  nominate  our  good  old  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Caldwell. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 
The  motion  was  carried  and  the  President  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  for  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell  as  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hill:   The  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Association  is  to  be  filled. 

Miss  Richmond:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  name  a  gentleman 
who  has  filled  the  office  very  faithfully,  as  shown  by  the  surplus  of 
money  on  hand,  and  as  every  one  else  has  nominated  his  friend  and 
her  friend,  I  nominate  my  friend,  Dr.  Rozell  Berryman,  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Association. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Browning. 

The  motion  was  duly  carried,  and  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for 
Dr.  Rozell  Berryman  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  Purdum:  I  notice  in  this  morning's  paper  that  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  I  move  that  our  Secretary  send  him 
a  telegram  and  wish  him  success  in  this  very  important  department 
of  our  Government. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Hill:  As  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  call  to  the 
platform  the  newly  elected  President,  but  owing  to  circumstances  im- 
possible to  overcome  it  will  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Wood  to  get  here 
this  morning,  I  invite  Mr,  Grimes,  Second  "Vice-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  platform. 

The  Vice-President  was  absent.     Mr.  Hill  declared  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL,  Secretary. 


TELEGRAM  TO  PROF.  CLAXTON. 

Braddock  Heights,  June  30,  1911. 
Prof.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxvilie,  Tenn.: 
The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  Forty-fourth  Annual 
Convention,  congratulates  you  on  your  selection  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  extends  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
administration.     Our  meeting  adjourned  today. 

(Signed)  HUGH  W.  CALDWELL,  Secretary, 

Chesapeake  City,  Md. 


PROF.  CLAXTON'S  REPLY. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxvilie, 

Department  of  Education, 

July  1,  1911. 
Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Chesapeake  City,  Md. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  from  Braddock  Heights  is  just  received. 
I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  same  and  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  it.  I  assure  you  that  anything  I  can  do  for  the  service  of 
education  throughout  the  country  will  be  done  most  gladly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  P.  CLAXTON. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Rural  Section 
1911 

"  B.   H.  CROCHERON,  Leader,  ' 

Sparks,  Md. 

S.  C.   STULL,  Secretary, 
.  Frederick,  Md. 

The  Rural  Section  tield  its  first  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning,  tlie 
28tli,  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  auditorium.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  presiding, 
opened  the  meeting  by  a  resume  of  rural  school  conditions.  During 
this  and  the  following  address  by  Hon.  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  six  boys,  stu- 
dents of  the  Agricultural  High  School  of  Baltimore  County,  performed 
a  series  of  twelve  experiments  in  agriculture  suitable  for  rural  schools. 
Mr.  Crocheron  said: 

"Rural  school  conditions  are  changing  rapidly  throughout  all  the 
country.  In  the  West  gigantic  strides  have  been  made  toward  an. 
evolution  in  rural  methods.  Here  in  the  East  no  such  progress  has 
been  made  and  conditions  still  remain  typical  of  'the  little  red  school- 
house  under  the  hill."  If  Maryland  is  to  maintain  her  premier 
position,  she  must  inaugurate  reforms  in  her  rural  school  procedure 
and  our  Maryland  schools  must  join  with  those  of  the  West  in  helping 
toward  the  evolution  of  the  rural  community.  If  we  take  a  typical 
rural  school  as  an  example,  we  find  that  its  main  conditions  are  those 
of  inefficiency  for  modern  rural  populations.  It  does  not  educate 
toward  the  country,  but,  through  its  course  of  study  and  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people,  seems  to  send  its  children  in  the  direction  of  city 
life.  The  new  rural  school  will  conform  to  the  country  conditions, 
will  teach  environment  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  will  make  itself 
a  real  product  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  placed.  Most  rural  schools 
are  inefficient  from  three  points  of  view:  The  equipment  is  incompe- 
tent, the  teacher  is  inefficient,  and  the  course  of  study  is  ineffective. 
By  equipment  we  include  the  building,  the  school  lot,  the  desks,  and 
the  books.  The  building  is  often  out  of  place  and  ugly  in  appearance. 
It  perhaps  lacks  paint,  ventilation,  good  heating  apparatus,  and  light. 
The  teacher  is  inefficient  because  he  does  not  feel  in  sympathy  with 
country  ideals  and  does  not  seek  to  improve  the  conditions  of  himself 
or  the  school  in  that  community.  The  course  of  study  is  ineffective 
because  it  does  not  prepare  the  pupils  for  life,  but  merely  seeks  to 
prepare  them  for  the  high  school,  which  may  in  turn  prepare  them  for 
college.  But  4  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  high  school  ever  go 
to  college  and  but  a  small  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  an  elementary 
school  ever  go  to  even  a  secondary  school.  Therefore  the  preparation 
of  children  for  life  can  not  be  in  the  elementary  school,  as  but  few 
will  ever  receive  the  'finishing'  education  of  a  college  or  university. 
Rural  school  pupils  must  be  fitted  for  life  in  a  rural  school,  and  our 
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one-teacher  buildings  which  dot  the  country  must  become  effective 
units  towards  country  life.  The  condition  is  far  from  hopeless.  This 
newer  phase,  the  agricultural  rural  school,  will  develop  in  Maryland 
Just  as  it  has  developed  elsewhere.  The  counties  of  the  State  are 
merely  responding  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  put  forth.  The  defi- 
nite ways  by  which  development  will  take  place  are  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  discussion  before  this  section  tomorrow.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  to  hear  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hays,  who  is  to  talk  on  'Education  for  Country  Life.'  " 

EDUCATION   FOR    COUNTRY   LIFE. 

W.  M.  HAYES,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  district  schools.  These  one-room  schools  have  been  our 
greatest  agencies  in  building  up  a  people  with  the  true  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canism. In  their  time  they  were,  as  a  whole,  a  very  powerful  agency 
in  our  national  life.  The  reaping  cradle,  the  stage  coach,  and  the 
sailing  vessel  also  were  most  useful  in  their  times,  but  with  all  of 
these,  their  day  of  usefulness  has  passed.  The  self-binding  reaper, 
the  steam  and  electric  car,  and  the  automobile,  the  steamship  and  the 
consolidated  rural  school  have  come  forward  to  do  the  work  in  an 
efficient  way  made  necessary  by  the  changed  conditions  of  our  times. 

The  one-room  school,  within  walking  distance  of  every  farm  home, 
became  the  type  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Washington  to 
Florida.  In  so  far  as  country  life  education  is  concerned,  these  were 
supplemented  by  the  academy  and  the  college. 

The  Congress  of  1862  passed  three  laws  which  have  profoundly 
affected  our  country  life  education  and  country  living.  The  first 
of  these  laws  is  the  so-called  "Homestead  Law|"  giving  the  public  lands 
of  Illinois  and  westward  to  the  people  for  160-acre  family  farms.  This 
law  recognized  the  northern  plan  of  separate  farms  for  each  family  in 
open  country.  It  would  now  appear  that  the  family  farm  plan  is  to 
prevail  over  the  entire  country,  east  and  west,  north  and  south.  Here 
the  farm  and  the  home  are  a  single  institution.  The  basic  country 
life  institutions  next  above  this  unit  are  not  well  organized.  This 
is  true  of  our  rural  schools,  also  of  rural,  social,  economic,  and  even 
church  and  political  institutions.  In  fact,  a  great  weakness  in  our 
country  life  organization  is  that  the  institutions  next  above  the  farm 
family  or  family  farm  are  not  well  organized.  The  one-room  school, 
the  too  much  divided  country  church,  the  country  store,  and  the 
village,  being  at  different  centers,  divide  up  the  country  interests 
in  a  weak  way.  Each  large  community  needs  to  unify  at  one  center 
and  the  most  practical  size  of  district  has  been  found  to  be  about  five 
or  six  miles  square.  This  is  the  distance  to  which  it  is  practicable  to 
haul  children  to  school  with  teams  or  to  drive  to  church  or  to  other 
meeting  places.  The  family  farm  is  splendid  as  a  unit,  but  to  really 
become  highly  developed  it  needs  that  these  institutions  next  higher 
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in  organization  be  so  developed  that  tliey  will  efficiently  supplement 
the  family  farm.  There  are  many  things  which  must  be  done  collect- 
ively under  legal  or  voluntary  co-operation. 

The  second  great  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  1862  was  the  law 
establishing  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was 
also  a  broad  law  and  serves  to  this  day  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  forward  the  wonderful  work  of  which  you  hear  con- 
cerning the  developments  of  agricultural  science  and  practice  in  that 
department.  This  law  was  supplemented  in  1887  by  Congress  giving 
to  each  State  the  sum  of  $15,000  with  which  to  establish  a  State  agri 
cultural  experiment  station;  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  these  State  experiment  stations,  a  wonderful 
new  body  of  agricultural  knowledge  has  been  built  up  and  is  now  being 
rapidly  put  into  pedagogical  form  and  thus  carried  through  the  schools 
to  the  people  of  all  the  States.  This  body  of  knowledge  is  becoming 
so  vast  and  scientific  and  practical  that  ere  long  it  will  compare  in  its 
vital  relation  to  country  life  with  the  body  of  knowledge  brought  to  us 
through  our  schools  from  the  centuries  past.  Educators  are  beginning 
to  see  that  this  new  body  of  knowledge  added  to  the  traditional  sub- 
jects of  our  schools  will  make  courses  of  study  as  strong  as  were  the 
old  courses  of  study. 

The  third  great  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1862  was  the  Land  Grant 
Act  of  1862,  establishing  an  agricultural  college  in  each  State.  Be- 
cause of  the  then  meagre  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
because  of  the  conservatism  of  the  college  presidents  and  teachers, 
also  because  of  the  lack  of  faith  on  the  parts  of  farmers,  these  colleges 
were  a  third  of  a  century  in  finding  their  true  place  in  our  educational 
system.  They  are  yet  far  from  doing  their  whole  service.  They  are 
inclined  to  think  too  much  merely  in  terms  of  their  own  campus,  rather 
than  in  the  terms  of  all  the  farm  boys  and  girls  of  the  State.  They 
are  inclined  to  prepare  engineers  and  other  men  for  success  along  more 
general  lines,  rather  than  to  prepare  men  specifically  to  serve  the 
State  as  teachers  by  taking  agricultural  and  home  economics  in  local 
schools,  but  they  are  beginning  to  get  this  new  vision.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  can  be  multiplied 
twenty  fold  by  training  and  supplying  to  each  county  twenty  teachers 
of  agriculture  and  twenty  teachers  of  home  economics  for  as  many  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  thus  carrying  the  education  of  the  college  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  entire  area  of  every  county. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  are  also  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  mission  along  this  line,  especially  if  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  a  little  backward  in  taking  up  the  work  in  that  broad  way 
which  is  necessary  to  supply  the  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  these 
technical  teachers  needed  in  each  State.  In  a  number  of  States  the 
normal  schools  are  putting  in  departments  of  agriculture.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  Maryland  Agricultural  College  is  talking  of  putting  in  a 
department  of  agricultural  education  to  especially  foster  the  prepara- 
tion  of  men   and   women  teachers  to  give   instruction   in   agriculture 
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and  home  economics  in  consolidated  rural  and  high  schools  in  the 
State.  The  farmers  and  the  teachers,  also  the  business  interests  and 
the  mothers  of  the  State  should  get  behind  this  movement,  because 
the  teachers  will  be  in  great  demand  along  the  line,  both  in  this  State 
and  in  other  States.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  already  have 
a  good  education,  especially  if  they  have  had  successful  experience  as 
teachers,  should  go  to  the  agricultural  college  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
for  them  and  prepare  to  teach  these  special  subjects.  Not  only  will 
the  pay  be  better  than  for  teaching  general  subjects,  but  the  satisfac- 
tion will  be  greater.  Besides,  the  advancement  will  be  much  more 
rapid,  in  part  because  teaching  practical  subjects  makes  the  teacher 
grow  more  rapidly  than  teaching  mere  text-books. 

The  organization  of  one-room  schools  has  gone  forward  over  the 
entire  United  States  until  we  have  about  300,000.  Being  schools 
to  which  the  pupils  must  walk,  every  farmer  demanded  one  as  near 
as  possible  to  his  own  home.  In  twelve  hundred  cases  six  or  eight 
one-room  schools  have  been  done  away  with  and  the  children  are 
hauled  in  public  wagons  to  a  consolidated  rural  school  in  the  center 
of  the  district.  For  fifteen  years  these  schools  have  been  increasing  in 
numbers  with  practically  not  a  failure  in  any  case.  These  schools  are 
the  product  of  a  movement  among  the  farmers,  practically  without 
subsidy  either  from  the  State  or  private  individuals.  Twelve  hundred 
successful  experiments,  with  no  failures,  may  be  taken  as  one  would 
take  a  business  proposition,  to  be  practically  conclusive.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  consolidated  type  of  school  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one-room  type  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  This  will  mean 
forty  thousand  consolidated  rural  schools  with  forty  thousand  teachers 
of  agriculture  and  forty  thousand  teachers  of  home  economics.  This 
will  mean  for  Maryland  four  hundred  agricultural  high  schools,  such 
as  the  splendid  school  at  Sparks,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  over 
which  Mr.  Crocheron  presides.  Four  hundred  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  four  hundred  teachers  of  home  economics  in  the  open  country  of 
Maryland  would  make  rural  Maryland  over.  And  this  kind  of  plan  is 
necessary  to  keep  Maryland  in  her  place  among  the  States,  because 
the  other  States  are  doing  this  kind  of  thing.  Indiana  and  Ohio 
each  have  several  hundred  consolidated  rural  schools.  They  are  being 
developed  in  Florida,  Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  and  in  most  other  States. 
When  each  county  has  a  system  of  twenty  consolidated  rural  schools 
it  will  doubtless  be  found  wise  for  the  teaching  force  to  center  their 
high  school  work  on  the  first  and  second  high  school  years. 

This  will  make  it  necessary  and  wise  from  many  standpoints  to 
have  between  the  consolidated  rural  school  and  the  agricultural 
college  several  State  agricultural  high  schools.  A  system  of  four  or 
•five  of  such  schools  in  the  State  would  provide  places  in  which  those 
graduating  from  the  two-year  high  school  course  in  four  hundred  con- 
solidated rural  schools  could  take  under  most  favorable  conditions 
their  last  two  years  of  high  school  work.  These  large  agricultural 
high  schools  could  have  strong  faculty  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  home 
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economics,  and  of  each  of  the  general  high  school  subjects.  Each  such 
agricultural  high  school  could  have  a  splendid  experiment  farm,  to  be 
in  part  used  for  demonstrations  and  practice  work  for  the  students, 
and  also  would  serve  the  State  experiment  station  as  a  branch  experi- 
ment station.  Various  Southern  and  Western  States  have  made  the 
preliminary  experiment  with  this  class  of  schools.  I  had  the  honor  to 
assist  in  establishing  the  first  one  in  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
twenty-three  years  ago.  It  now  has  nine  hundred  students  and  the 
State  has  established  two  other  similar  schools  in  distant  parts  of  the 
State.  It  has  also  purchased  three  other  experiment  farms,  where 
other  agricultural  high  schools  will  doubtless  be  established.  It  is 
probable  that  Minnesota  will  follow  Alabama,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas  by  establishing  one  in  each  route  of  about  ten  counties. 
If  all  States  establish  this  kind  of  schools,  we  shall  have  about  four 
hundred  county  systems  of  State  agricultural  high  schools.  Thus 
forty  thousand  consolidated  rural  schools  would  lead  up  to  four  hun- 
dred State  systems^  of  agricultural  high  schools,  and  these  to  the  na- 
tional system  of  fifty  or  sixty  State  colleges  of  agriculture.  Through 
such  a  system  as  this  the  departments  of  agriculture  with  their  State 
experiment  stations,  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  home  making  in 
a  splendid  and  technical  way  to  practically  every  farm  boy  and  girl  in 
the  entire  county.  -  We  would  then  have  our  farmers  and  farm  home 
makers  technically  educated  as  our  lawyers,  doctors,  and  engineers 
are  educated. 

Manifestly  three-fourths  of  the  problem  of  education  for  country 
life  rests  in  the  consolidated  rural  school.  The  chief  function  of 
the  higher  schools  experiment  stations  and  departments  is  to  place 
the  work  of  these  local  consolidated  rural  schools  on  an  efficient 
basds.  They  must  be  supplied  with  a  suitable  body  of  scientific,  prac- 
tical knowledge  in  pedagogical  form,  and  they  must  be  supplied  with 
teachers  who  can  carry  forward  this  instruction  in  both  an  informa- 
tional and  an  inspirational  way. 

It  is  up  to  your  counties  and  your  local  communities  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  to  consolidate  your  rural  schools  in  splendid  consoli- 
dated rural  school  buildings  on  10-acre  school  farms.  Your  agri- 
cultural college  is  in  position  to  take  the  lead  in  training  a  large 
number  of  the  best  young  people  in  Maryland  to  successfully  carry 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  into  the  work  of  these  schools. 
The  problem  for  the  State  Legislature  is  to  find  means  to  so  enlarge 
the  agricultural  college  that  it  can  rapidly  develop  teachers  for  this 
task.  Every  person  everywhere,  in  city  and  country,  should  join  in 
pressing  forward  this  practical  education.  It  will  cost  more  than  the 
present  system  of  schools,  but  this  kind  of  education  will  so  increase 
the  production  of  Maryland  farms  that  the  cost  will  be  paid  back  five 
or  ten  times  over  from  a  money  standpoint  alone,  saying  nothing  of 
the  better  home  making,  stronger  social  life,  and  happier  conditions 
generally. 

This  practical,  vocational  education  is  not  confined  to  the  country 
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life.  Our  great  cities  are  building  up  most  attractive  vocational 
schools  for  our  young  people.  These  schools  will  pull  harder  than 
ever  for  our  bright  farm  youth.  We  must  have  strong,  highly 
equipped,  enthusiastic  agricultural  high  schools,  consolidated  rural 
schools,  and  agricultural  colleges  that  our  country  life  educational 
system  may  hold  its  own  in  building  up  and  keeping  strong  people  on 
the  farm.  But  it  is  also  quite  as  important  that  high  schools  for  the 
trades  and  industries  and  schools  for  home  economics  in  our  cities  be 
built  up  for  our  city  youth.  We  need  no  longer  be  content  with  a 
cheaply  educated  mass  of  people  either  in  the  open  country  or  in 
the  city. 

Following  the  address,  Mr.  Crocheron  called  attention  to  the  com- 
pleted experiments  of  the  high  school  boys  which  had  been  conducted 
during  the  preceding  addresses.  These  experiments,  he  said,  are 
typically  those  which  may  be  used  in  rural  schools  without  elaborate 
or  expensive  apparatus  and  which  are  of  the  most  practical  value 
for  the  boys  of  the  school  as  future  members  of  the  farm.  Bulletins, 
which  may  be  secured  free  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  were  on  hand  for  distribution,  giving  in  detail  the 
method  for  each  experiment.     The  experiments  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  Babcock  test  for  butter  fat  of  milk. 

2.  Grafting  and  budding. 

3.  Judging  seed  corn. 

4.  Testing  clover  seed. 

5.  A  germination  test  of  corn. 

6.  The  effect  of  lime  on  manure. 

7.  The  fertilizing  requirements  of  soils. 

8.  The  effect  of  lime  on  clay  soils. 

9.  The  porosity  of  soils. 

10.  The  capillarity  of  soils. 

11.  The  mechanical  analysis  of  soils. 

12.  The  gluten  test  of  wheat. 

The  session  of  the  rural  section  on  Thursday  morning  opened  with 
an  address  by  B.  H.  Crocheron  on  Six  Methods  of  Improvement  for 
Rural  Schools.     Mr.  Crocheron  said: 

The  new  kind  of  rural  school  for  which  I  am  working  and  for 
which  some  of  you  are  working  is  going  to  interest  children  more  and 
more  in  the  environment  about  them.  For  us,  as  rural  teachers,  we 
are  going  to  interest  children  in  country  life  and  country  living.  Our 
schools  are  not  to  be  merely  echoes  of  city  life,  but  will  portray  the 
significance  of  the  open  country.  They  are  going  to  prepare  persons 
not  only  to  make  a  living,  but  also  to  make  a  life  in  the  country 

When  discussing  the  rural  school  in  this  connection,  we  are  consid- 
ering the  usual  type  of  one  or  two  teacher  school  which  can  not  be 
consolidated  readily.  Where  consolidation  can  be  accomplished,  it 
proves  of  immense  advantage  and  immediately  places  the  school  in  a 
new  class  of  educational  problems.     There  will,  however,  always  be 
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a  considerable  proportion  of  the  schools  in  rural  neighborhoods  which 
can  not  be  consolidated.     These  are  the  rural  school  problem. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  at  least  six  lines  of  work  which  it  is  possible 
for  every  rural  school  to  take  up,  and  all  of  which  make  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  school.  Some  rural  schools  may  find  it  possible  to 
undertake  all  of  these,  but  many  will  find  this  too  difficult  for  the 
energy  and  capability  of  the  teacher.  Earnestness  and  enthusiasm, 
together  with  neighborhood  co-operation,  will  combine  to  produce 
success  in  these  lines  of  work  and  to  make  for  the  ultimate  readjust- 
ment of  the  school  to  its  neighborhood  and  community. 

These  six  lines  of  work,  as  I  see  them,  are  as  follows:  (1)  Interior 
Improvements;  (2)  Exterior  Improvements;  (3)  School  Gardens  and 
Agricultural  Clubs;  (4)  Co-operative  Work  with  Farmers;  (5)  Com- 
munity Meetings;    (6)    Industrial  Teaching. 

By  interior  improvements  we  mean  the  making  over  of  the  old 
schoolhouse  into  an  efficient  building  through  the  introduction  of  an 
efficient  heating  plant,  more  light  and  ventilation,  better  desks,  good 
pictures,  and  a  livable  interior.  The  inside  of  the  school  must  be 
attractive  to  children  if  they  are  to  have  an  interest  in  it,  and  the 
central  idea  of  the  new  rural  school  is  to  be  the  interest  of  its  children 
in  their  day  home.  A  school  which  does  not  interest  its  pupils  can 
not  hope  for  good  work. 

Exterior  improvements  are  included  under  such  a  head  as  the 
making  of  a  lawn,  the  planting  of  shrubbery  and  trees,  the  growing  of 
a  hedge,  and  the  painting  of  the  building.  The  pride  of  the  rural  com- 
munity will  be  stirred  by  an  attractive  appearance.  The  farmer  will 
show  his  city  cousins  the  pleasant  school  when  they  come  to  visit  and 
will  probably  point  out  to  them  the  added  attractiveness  which  the  new 
regime  has  accomplished.  More  persons  see  the  outside  than  the 
inside  of  the  school,  unfortunately,  and  frequently  much  is  judged  of 
the  work  of  the  school  merely  from  its  natural  environment.  Care 
bestowed  on  lawns,  trees,  and  shrubs  always  pays. 

School  gardens  and  agricultural  clubs  are  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  interesting  country  boys  and  girls.  One  might  think, .  per- 
haps, that  they  had  enough  of  growing  things  at  home  without  being 
bothered  by  the  actual  making  of  crops  when  at  school.  This  is  not 
true.  Country  children  take  as  much  interest  in  a  small  school  garden 
as  their  'fathers  do  in  the  farm,  and  if  properly  begun  the  teacher 
seldom  finds  difficulty  in  getting  the  work  well  done.  Boys'  agri- 
cultural clubs  are  a  prominent  feature  throughout  the  West  and  North. 
The  South  has  followed  suit,  so  that  in  most  Southern  States  the  boy 
corn  growers  are  well  known.  These  boys  usually  grow  an  acre  of 
corn  for  a  prize  and,  meeting  together  at  a  central  point,  form  a  club 
for  mutual  interest  and  furtherance  of  their  corn  crops.  In  most  cases 
the  boys  succeed  in  raising  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  their  fathers, 
but  this  is  only  what  we  might  expect  of  the  rising  generation. 

Co-operative  work  with  farmers  is  carried  on  by  many  rural  schools 
of  the  advanced  type.     These  schools  test  milk  for  the  farmers  by  the 
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Babcock  method.  The  school  gets  a  machine  from  the  experiment 
station  and  uses  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  neighborhood.  Seeds  are 
also  tested  and  many  farmers  have  been  delivered  from  the  clutches 
of  a  wily  seedsman  by  the  school  test  of  their  clover  seed.  Some 
schools  conduct  actual  agricultural  experiments  on  the  farms.  Good 
seed  corn,  new  varieties  of  potatoes  and  of  wheat  are  introduced 
through  the  efforts  of  the  school,  backed  up  by  the  State  Experiment 
Station.  These  experiments  reach  more  closely  than  any  other  means 
the  real  farm  problem. 

Community  meetings  are  being  attempted  everywhere.  Schools 
hold  meetings  for  farm  women,  literary  societies  for  young  people, 
corn  shows  for  the  farm  boy,  and  winterpicnics  for  the  whole  family. 
By  bringing  in  the  community  the  school  becomes  an  agency  for  the 
whole  population  and  the  means  of  education  to  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood. 

Industrial  teaching  is  the  most  obvious  phase  of  rural  school  im- 
provement. If  the  business  of  our  farm  people  is  agriculture,  it  would 
seem  but  reasonable  that  the  schools  will  teach  that  which  will  help 
them  to  make  a  living.  The  old  discussion  of  the  value  of  book  learn- 
ing on  farms  has  long  disappeared  before  the  blast  of  the  accumulated 
agricultural  knowledge  built  up  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  farmer 
no  longer  doubts  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  teaching,  but  rather 
strives  to  gain  for  his  children  the  knowledge  that  could  not  be  his. 
Domestic  science  for  girls  is  the  companion  of  agriculture  for  boys. 
With  a  one-kettle  alcohol  stove  the  rural  teacher  can  give  the  elements 
of  good  cookery  on  a  pedagogical  basis  which  her  mother  must  have 
lacked.  Manual  training  and  simple  carpentry  for  boys  is  both  popular 
and  practical,  and  the  handy  boy  is  very  useful  on  the  farm. 

With  all  these  features  for  our  rural  schools  it  seems  impossible 
that  they  can  longer  hang  on  the  brink  of  inefficiency  or  lack  the 
impetus  to  become  concrete  units  of  the  farm  community.  Farm  folks 
will  think  more  of  the  country  school  when  it  does  more  for  them  in 
their  daily  lives.  The  country  school  of  the  old  type  is  passing,  the 
new  rural  school  is  upon  us.  With  the  dawn  of  the  new  civilization 
for  the  city  there  comes  also  the  new  light  for  country  life.  The 
fields  of  wavring  wheat  and  nodding  corn  mean  more  to  the  farm  boy 
when  he  knows  how  the  plants  live.  The  way  to  hold  boys  on  the 
farm  is  to  make  them  love  that  farm,  and  knowledge  inspires  love. 
It  is  for  us  to  further  all  these  means  that  make  for  the  great  future 
of  the  farm. 

Russell  Lord,  a  student  of  the  Agricultural  High  School  of  Baltimore 
County  and  Secretary  of  the  County  Association  of  Boys'  Corn  Clubs, 
was  introduced  to  demonstrate  the  formation  of  a  corn  club  in  a  rural 
school.     He  said: 

"I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  folks  on  the  subject  of  boys'  corn  clubs. 
In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  audience  looks  as  if  it 
were  asleep,  and  the  only  way  I  see  for  you  to  wake  up  is  through 
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these  boys'  corn  clubs.  There  are  four  good  reasons  why  every  fellow 
in  this  room  Ehould  belond  to  a  corn  club.     They  are: 

"(1)  It  costs  you  nothing;  (2)  It  interests  you  in  agriculture;  (3)  It 
is  yoi:r  duty  as  a  citizen;  (4)  You  will  have  a  good  time.  The  chief 
thing  these  corn  clubs  will  do  for  you  is  to  interest  you  in  the  busi- 
ness that  is  going  on  around  you,  namely,  agriculture.  Now,  all  you 
fellows  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  business  going  or  around  you, 
particularly  in  the  business  that  gives  you  bread  and  butter.  I  took 
a  course  in  farm  crops  at  school  last  year  and  I  know  that  corn  is 
the  most  interesting  of  all  and  corn  is  the  thing  we  are  going  to 
specialize  in. 

"Another  big  reason  why  you  should  belong  is  because  it  is  your 
duty  as  a  citizen.  I  suppose  none  of  you  have  thought  of  yourselves 
as  citizens,  but  you  are  nevertheless.  In  a  few  years  we  will  all  have 
votes  and  then  we  will  be  able  to  see  that  the  farmers  get  fair  play. 
You  know  the  farmers  don't  get  a  fair  show,  and  the  main  reason  is 
because  they  lack  organization.  Now,  we  will  have  organization  and 
be  able  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  matter  of  the  betterment 
of  rural  conditions,  such  as  good  roads,  better  transportation  facilities, 
better  price  for  products,  and  better  farm  laws. 

"Aside  from  the  serious  side  of  the  question,  every  boy  should  join 
for  the  fun  he  will  get  out  of  it.  There  will  be  many  meetings  in 
which  a  good  time  will  be  had.  Athletic  meets,  ball  games,  debates, 
etc.,  will  help  to  enliven  things. 

"The  way  for  you  to  form  one  of  these  corn  clubs  is  as  follows: 
First  make  a  list  of  available  members,  boys  who  will  be  able  to  grow 
at  least  ten  hills  of  corn.  If  they  can  gro'w  an  acre,  all  the  better,  but 
they  should  at  least  grow  ten  hills,  as  all  the  other  clubs  are  doing. 
Then  elect  your  president  and  secretary,  apply  for  a  charter  to  the 
County  Association,  and  plan  a  regular  time  for  your  meetings.  At 
these  meetings  you  will  discuss  the  state  of  your  crops,  the  means  to 
improve  them,  and  the  general  matters  of  club  interest.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  country  fellows  to  get  together  just  as  city  boys  do. 

"Now  I  will  leave  you  fellows  to  form  your  corn  club.  Make  it  a 
bang-up  club,  the  best  in  the  County.     You  can  do  it  if  you  try." 

Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby,  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  being  present  was  asked  to  briefly  address  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Crosby  expressed  gratification  at  the  progress  Maryland 
is  making  toward  the  new  rural  school  and  gave  a  hearty  word  of 
encouragement  for  those  who  are  trying  to  forward  the  work.  He 
said  that  attention  had  been  called  to  several  of  the  Maryland  schools, 
so  that  the  whole  country  was  looking  to  them  to  work  out  some  of 
the  phases  of  the  rural  problem.  Mr.  Crosby  ended  by  showing  the 
diversity  of  the  rural  school  situation  and  the  great  opportunity  that 
was  therefore  presented. 

A  Symposium  of  Rural  School  Experiences  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Crocheron,  who  called  to  the  attention  of  the  section  that  the  ideas 
which  had  been  discussed  for  two  meetings  were  now  to  be  concretely 
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explained  by  those  who  were  making  them  a  part  of  their  school  work. 

Superintendent  Wright,  of  Harford  County,  stated  that  he  desired 
to  take  the  place  on  the  program  of  the  agricultural  teacher  of  Harford 
County,  who  was  unavoidably  absent.  He  said  that  Harford  County 
believed  in  agricultural  education  and  that  such  instruction  had  been 
started  at  the  high  schools  at  Highland  and  Westminster. 

Miss  Virgie  Williams,  of  Federalsburg,  explained  how  to  secure  the 
support  of  patrons  and  described  the  formation  of  a  patron's  club. 
The  pupils  wrote  the  invitations,  young  men  of  the  neighborhood 
spoke  and  took  part  in  debates  at  the  meetings,  which  were  successful 
in  getting  fuller  support  for  the  school  and  teacher.  The  walls  were 
calcimined,  the  yard  was  graded,  and  a  new  pump  was  installed. 

Miss  Mildred  Ramsdell,  of  Williamsburg,  spoke  on  How  to  Get 
School  Improvements.  Miss  Ramsdell  told  of  how  the  patrons  were 
encouraged  to  do  the  actual  labor  of  improvements  when  the  School 
Board  furnished  the  raw  materials.  New  blackboards  were  put  in,  a 
new  stove  bought,  the  floors  oiled,  the  walls  calcimined,  and  the  wood- 
house  built.  So  many  partons  volunteered  that  there  was  not  room 
for  all  those  to  work  who  came  and  offered  their  services.  A  house 
cleaning  day  was  appointed  and  the  schoolhouse  and  lot  given  a 
thorough   overhauling. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wachter,  of  Boonesboro,  talked  on  the  Importance  of 
the  Back  to  the  Farm  Movement  and  showed  how  boys  are  kept  from 
going  away  by  the  interest  that  can  be  engendered  by  agricultural 
lessons.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  rural  school  should  try  to 
help  solve  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  farmer. 

Miss  Hettie  I.  Newman,  of  Cordova,  told  how  she  conducted  a 
patron's  club.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  month,  some  entertaining  is 
done  by  the  children,  and  a  talk  is  given  by  some  authority.  Money 
is  raised  for  the  school  by  the  club  through  such  means  as  bazaars, 
fairs,  suppers,  etc. 

Miss  Sadie  Bridges,  of  Bozman,  spoke  on  School  Exhibits.  She 
advocated  the  annual  school  exhibit  as  a  means  of  interesting  both 
parents  and  children.  The  school  work  is  put  away  as  soon  as 
finished  and  is  saved  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  children  are  proud 
to  see  their  work  shown  and  the  parents  are  glad  to  come  to  see  it. 
Many  of  them  would  never  otherwise  come  to  the  school  at  all. 

Mr.  Ulysses  Shipley,  of  Sandyville,  spoke  on  Experimental  Agri- 
culture in  Rural  Schools.  Mr.  Shipley  told  how  an  experimental 
club,  started  by  State  officials,  came  into  his  charge,  together  with 
a  half  acre  of  ground.  A  library  of  agricultural  literature  was 
bought  and  two  lessons  in  agriculture  given  a  week.  Experiments 
of  the  type  of  that  shown  at  the  meeting  were  made.  Subsequently  a 
farmers  co-operative  association  was  formed,  which  has  done  much  to 
help  the  neighborhood. 

Miss  Mabel  Stanton,  of  Loreley,  told  her  experiences  with  Domestic 
Science  Teaching  in  a  Rural  School.  With  no  equipment.  Miss  Stanton 
served  a  hot  food  each  day  to  the  members  of  her  school.     The  food. 
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such  as  soup,  hot  chocolate,  etc.,  was  cooked  with  some  difficulty  on 
the  school  stove  at  times  when  class  work  was  not  in  session.  The 
dishes  were  brought  by  each  child  from  home.  The  work  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  School  Board  have  furnished  a  coal-oil  stove  for 
next  year  and  Miss  Stanton  will  devote  a  half  hour  a  week  to  the 
teaching  of  domestic  science. 

In  closing  the  members  of  the  section  were  urged  to  send  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  bulletins  which  would  help  them  in 
rural  school  work.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  will  suggest 
bulletins  that  are  useful  for  definite  purposes. 


PRIMARY    DIVISION. 

The  Primary  Division  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  the  dancing  pavilion  at  Braddock  Heights,  Wednesday,  June  28, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  An  organization  was  effected,  Miss 
Isabel  Davidson,  supervisor  of  primary  grades  of  Baltimore  County, 
being  unanimously  elected  chairman,  and  Miss  Lillian  M.  Smith,  of 
Baltimore  County,  secretary-treasurer.  A  membership  fee  of  5  cents 
was  collected  to  help  defray  postage,  stationery,  etc.,  expenses. 

The  regular  work  of  the  division  began  with  the  introduction  of 
Miss  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  of  Baltimore  County,  who  conducted  the 
music. 

She  said:  "C.  H.  Henderson  has  said,  'No  one  object  of  human  pur- 
suit demands  so  complete  an  organic  training  as  music,  and  were  it 
pursued  as  a  human  end,  for  its  effect  upon  the  human  person,  it  could 
be  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  organic  culture.  With  this 
change  of  motive,  there  would,  as  in  the  art  world,  be  a  distinct  change 
of  method.  When  music  is  taught  as  a  human  art,  as  a  contribution 
to  human  perfection,  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  it  will  only  consent 
to  carry  on  its  work  along  the  lines  of  cause  and  effect — that  is  to  say, 
through  the  interest  and  spontaniety  of  the  learner.  It  will  be  given 
as  an  agent  to  culture,  to  increase  the  health,  and  poise,  and  sight,  and 
hearing,  and  voice,  and  touch,  the  organic  human  power  of  those 
whose  high  privilege  it  is  to  learn  music  and  to  offer  them  a  superb 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  profound  aspirations  of  the  spirit.' 

"The  aim  of  music  in  our  schools  is  twofold — it  is  an  end,  and  it  is 
a  means. 

"As  an  end,  we  aim  to  train  the  pupil's  mind  and  heart  for  the  most 
complete  enjoyment  of  music  that  is  possible  to  him,  and  help  him  to 
give  expression  to  feelings  and  thoughts  through  the  artistic  medium 
of  music  and  song.  It  is  also  a  means  to  a  bright  and  happy  school- 
room atmosphere,  a  solution  of  some  problems  of  discipline,  forms  a 
tie  of  sympathy  and  fellpwship  between  children  and  teachers,  bridges 
over    many    rough    places,    and    prevents    many    disturbing    incidents. 
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quiets  the  nerves  and  spirits  of  the  children,  or,  as  may  be  wished, 
excites  or  enthuses  them  to  interest  in  the  subject  at  hand.  Through 
music  we  may  correct  many  errors  of  speech,  for  careful  attention  to 
pronunciation  of  song  text  will  aid  pronunciation  in  speaking  and 
reading. 

"The  essential  basis  of  all  training  is  experience,  and,  if  lacking,  it 
must  be  supplied  by  the  teacher.  So  we  start  by  giving  much  musical 
experience.  This  experience  is  song  singing.  As  in  learning  to  read, 
so  in  learning  to  sing,  children  must  have  access  to  a  body  of  musical 
literature  closely  associated  with  his  daily  experiences. 

"In  teaching  songs  musicianship  is  not  the  absolute  essential,  but  ■ 
rather  sympathy — sympathy  with  all  the  moods  and  tastes  of  little 
children.  Put  every  bit  of  the  child  you  have  in  you  into  your  songs, 
and  teach  the  song  sympathetically,  and  because  you  love  it.  Get  fun 
out  of  it  and  you  will  get  the  response  you  want — an  eager  desire 
for  participation. 

"The  satisfaction  derived  from  music  is  more  dependent  on  the  way 
the  tones  are  combined  and  employed  than  on  the  tones  themselves. 

"Tunes  must  tell  the  same  story  as  the  words.  Ideas  lie  back  of  the 
music,  just  as  they  lie  back  of  language.  Language  becomes  musical 
as  it  becomes  expressive  and  every  word  of  teacher  and  answer  of 
child  should  be  an  example  in  this  respect.  Since  language  ideas  are 
more  universally  employed  than  those  of  music,  they  are  of  great 
assistance  in  leading  to  the  proper  musical  interpretation. 

"To  get  good  results  select  work  which  contains  some  emotional 
element.  The  response  in  the  child  will  be  automatic.  His  voice 
responds  with  alarming  frankness  to  the  imaginative  or  emotional 
conditions  by  which  he  is  influenced. 

"Emotional  interest  is  awakened  not  only  to  make  work  interesting 
to  the  child,  but  for  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  voice.  The  voice  must 
be  true  to  what  is  being  uttered.  We  are  awakening  a  sensitiveness 
to  truth  of  expression,  which  is  fundamental  not  only  to  all  his  appre- 
ciation of  music,  but  to  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-beings. 

"Music  supplies  means  for  adequate  expression.  Through  niceties 
of  cultivation  of  the  voice  we  can  awaken  keenest  sensitiveness  to  the 
truth  of  what  is  expressed  and  its  expression.  In  order  to  sing  intelli- 
gently the  niceties  of  the  consonant  must  be  studied  in  speech.  The 
vowel  must  be  emphasized  and  made  as  beautiful  as  possible. 

"The  practice  of  suppressing  the  children's  voices  in  order  to  attain 
the  so-called  sweet  tone,  while  it  avoids  injuring  the  voices  by  strain, 
leaves  them  undeveloped  and  unexpressive  and  the  tone  of  the  whole 
room  becomes  breathy.  Quantity  of  tone  is  as  much  a  part  of  expres- 
sion as  quality.     Get  significant  and  controlled  sound. 

"The  quality  of  the  voice  is  influenced  by  physical  defects,  inherit- 
ance, and  environment.  A  child  who  hears  soft,  sweet  tones  will  natu- 
rally sing  and  speak  sweetly  and  agreeably.  Soft,  sweet  singing 
voices  are  the  result  of  soft,  sweet  speaking  voices. 

"The  teacher  must  improve  the  child's  environment.     Her  own  voice 
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must  be  neither  sharp,  hard,  nasal,  nor  tense.  Habits  of  good  speech 
must  be  insisted  upon  for  the  teacher  first.  Tongue  action  must  be 
flexible,  not  stiff.  One  authority  on  voice  formulates  the  following: 
'He  whose  speech  is  perfect,  whose  ear  is  good,  and  whose  method  of 
breathing  is  sound,  can  sing.'  " 

Miss  Wiedefeld  then  taught  several  songs  to  the  assembled  teachers 
just  as  she  would  to  a  class  of  children.  First,  directions  were  given 
for  good  singing  positions,  viz.,  feet  flat  on  floor,  heads  erect,  backs 
perfectly  straight,  and  not  touching  backs  of  benches,  and  eyes  front. 

Then  various  exercises  for  good  breathing  and  sustained  tone  were 
given  in  the  form  of  games  and  imitations  of  sounds  especially  attract- 
ive to  children;  for  instance,  the  train,  ch — puf;  the  wind,  first  a 
gentle  breeze,  then  a  mighty  roar;  the  wave,  little  and  big,  k— sh, 
k — sh;  the  fiddle,  h — m,  h — m;  the  little  call  bell  saying  sing,  and  the 
big  bell  saying  ring;  the  big  drum  saying  boom,  boom,  and  the  little 
drum  saying  tr — tr — trrr;  the  scissors  grinder  saying  zhr,  zhr,  and  the 
bugle.  Wherever  possible,  the  child  makes  the  motion  at  the  same 
time  that  he  makes  the  sound.  This  adds  to  the  fun,  and  the  child's 
sole  idea  is  having  a  good  time,  while  incidentally  and  unconsciously 
he  is  getting  good  breathing  exercises  and  increasing  his  power  to 
sustain  tone. 

Miss  Wiedefeld  taught  "The  Tea  Kettle,"  from  Gaynor's  Song  Book; 
"Cavalrymen,"  from  the  Bently  Song  Book  I;  "Day  and  Night,"  and 
"Boating  Song,"  "The  Fiddle,"  and  "The  Wind,"  from  the  Bently 
Primer. 

The  songs  were  taught  by  note,  Miss  Wiedefeld  singing  the  first 
phrase  six  times  before  allowing  the  class  to  try  it.  Then  taking  the 
next  phrase  and  doing  the  same  until  the  whole  song  was  learned. 
The  song  was  then  sung  as  a  whole;  then  each  section  competed 
against  the  other  in  singing. 

Some  of  the  songs  were  played  on  imitation  bugles.  The  hands 
served  as  bugles,  and  the  object  was  to  make  the  voice  sound  like 
the  bugle. 

Miss  Davidson  then  introduced  Miss  Florence  M.  Layman,  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Practice,  of  Baltimore,  whose  subject  was  "First  Lessons 
in  Reading." 

One  of  the  most  difiicult,  yet  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, of  the  many  tasks  which  confront  the  primary  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  is  the  important  matter  of  successfully 
starting  the  little  beginner's  class  on  the  high  road  of  learning  to  read. 
When,  in  September,  the  first  grade  teacher  surveys  timid  Mary, 
weeping  Jane,  restless  Tommy,  and  silent  Joe,  all  more  or  less  subdued 
by  an  unusual  state  of  stiff  collars  and  starched  frocks,  and  all  utterly 
bewildered  by  the  unfamiliar  paraphernalia  of  the  school-room,  she 
thinks  with  a  sigh  of  the  brave  first-reader  class,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  in  June,  could  read  their  books  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  wonders  if,  with  these  little  ones,  such  a  miracle  can  ever  be 
wrought. 
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The  wise  teacher  realizes  that  the  first  and  most  important  work  in 
the  teaching  of  beginners  is  to  have  the  children  assume  a  right  atti- 
tude toward  learning;  to  have  any  unnatural  condition  of  tension  or 
restraint  give  way  to  a  state  of  spontaneity  and  joyous  activity.  In 
order  to  secure  this  happy  result,  every  teacher  of  a  beginner's  class 
should  study  the  native  interests,  tendencies,  and  capabilities  of  young 
children,  and  should  acquaint  herself  with  the  past  experiences  and 
present  environment  of  each  child  in  her  class.  Such  child-study  not 
only  helps  the  teacher  to  gain  in  general  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
young  children,  but  suggests  in  particular  both  the  subject-matter  and 
method  best  employed  in  first  teaching  them  to  read.  A  study  of  their 
interest  shows  that  children  enjoy  simple  stories  and  rhymes,  love  toys 
and  games,  and  delight  in  bodily  activity.  These  interests,  rather  than 
the  stereotyped  lessons  in  the  first  pages  of  a  primer,  which  lessons 
of  necessity  are  brief  and  most  formal,  should  determine  what  material 
we  should  first  give  children  to  read. 

Furthermore,  child-study  reveals  the  child's  natural  method  of 
knowledge-getting — that  is,  his  method  of  proceeding  from  more  or  less 
vague  wholes  to  a  detailed  study  of  parts,  from  synthesis  to  analysis. 
This  mental  characteristic  of  the  young  child  determines  a  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  method  in  teaching  beginners  to  read,  indicating  that  the 
psychological  method  begins  with  the  presentation  of  whole  units — 
sentences,  rhymes,  or  series  of  short  sentences — and  proceeds  from  the 
recognition  of  such  wholes  to  an  analysis  of  their  parts. 

During  the  first  ten  weeks  with  a  class  of  beginners  the  best  mate- 
rial for  reading  is  a  series  of  little  informal  lessons  based  upon  chil- 
dren's favorite  games,  toys,  pets,  stories,  and  rhymes,  or  upon  holiday 
or  other  enjoyable  experiences.  Each  lesson  may  be  a  distinct  unit 
and  no  especial  effort  need  be  made  to  repeat  certain  words  and 
phrases  again  and  again  in  the  same  lesson.  Such  repetition  is  need- 
less, as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  lessons  to  lead  children  to  inter- 
pret large  thought  wholes  rather  than  to  gain  facility  in  the  mechan- 
ical naming  of  words.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  a  series  of 
lessons  based  upon  related  subjects  the  same  words  and  phrases  will 
constantly  reappear  in  new  relations,  and  will,  in  time,  become  very 
familiar. 

GAMES. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  types  of  reading  lessons  especially 
adapted  for  the  first  days  in  school  is  a  series  based  upon  games. 
These  lessons  are  particularly  effective  for  two  reasons:  (1)  By 
making  the  child's  play  activity  depend  upon  his  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  written  symbol,  they  stimulate  his  active  interest,  and 
(2)  through  the  socializing  influence  of  play  these  lessons  free  the 
child  from  self-consciousness  and  restraint,  and  make  the  matter  of 
learning  to  read  a  process  of  spontaneous  and  joyous  activity. 

Some  of  the  most  enjoyable  games  are  those  played  with  a  ball. 
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In  this  series  of  games  the  following  sentences  may  be  developed  and 
recognized: 

Roll  the  ball. 
Toss  the  ball. 
Bounce  the  ball. 
Throw  the  ball. 
Catch  the  ball. 
Hide  the  ball. 
Find  the  ball. 

In  all  of  these  lessons  a  short,  spirited  game  should  precede  the 
presentation  of  the  written  sentence. 

TOSS  THE  BALL, 

When  "Toss  the  Ball"  was  the  new  sentence  the  teacher  may  say: 
"We  will  play  a  new  game  today.  It  is  'Toss  the  Ball.'  Form  a  ring. 
I  will  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  and  toss  the  ball." 

After  tossing  the  ball  she  may  give  it  to  a  child,  saying  "Toss  the 
ball.  The  child  may  choose  the  next  player,  repeating  the  direction 
"Toss  the  ball,"  and  so  on. 

When  the  teacher  is  ready  to  present  the  written  sentence,  she  may 
say:  "We  have  been  saying  'Toss  the  ball,'  now  the  chalk  will  say  it." 
With  the  words  she  should  write  the  sentence  upon  the  board  immedi- 
ately, calling  upon  some  child  to  obey  the  written  direction.  When, 
after  much  repetition  the  new  sentence  has  been  sufficiently  im- 
pressed, the  child's  knowledge  should  be  tested  by  comparing  it  with 
others  already  known. 

Other  objects,  such  as  an  orange,  an  apple,  or  a  sphere  may  be  used 
in  a  similar  series,  such  a  series  serving  both  to  impress  the  familiar 
action  words — roll,  throw,  catch,  etc. — and  to  introduce  the  new 
names — apple,  ball,  sphere. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  game  lessons  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(1)  Game — more  or  less  free  and  undirected. 

(2)  Game — directed  and  modified  by  having  the  children  act  as  they 
interpret  the  written  command. 

NURSERY  RHYMES. 

Reading  lessons  based  upon  familiar  nursery  rhymes  are  very  much 
enjoyed  by  children  during  the  first  few  weeks  in  school.  Beautiful 
pictures  illustrating  these  rhymes  may  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost. 
Children  take  great  delight  in  greeting  these  nursery  friends,  and 
repeat  the  rhymes  with  great  enjoyment.  Dramatizing  the  rhyme  is 
the  next  step,  and  is  great  fun.  Such  dramatization  not  only  gives  the 
child  vivid  concepts,  but,  by  affording  him  an  opportunity  for  free 
oral  expression,  prepares  him  for  good  expression  in  oral  reading. 
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The  steps  in  teaching  a  nursery  rhyme  would  be  somewhat  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  presentation  and  brief  discussion  of  the  picture. 

(2)  The  recitation  of  the  rhyme. 

(3)  The  dramatization  of  the  rhyme, 

(4)  The  reading  lesson. 

Either  these  lessons  may  be  based  directly  upon  the  rhyme,  incorpo- 
rating the  exact  phraseology  of  the  rhyme,  as,  for  example,  in  this 
lesson  based  upon  Little  Boy  Blue,  or  they  may  take  the  form  of  a 
monologue  spoken  by  some  child  who  has  impersonated  a  certain  char- 
acter in  dramatizing  the  rhyme,  as  in  this  lesson  based  upon  "Jack  be 
Nimble."  The  recitation  and  dramatization  of  the  rhymes  may  be 
given  in  the  periods  devoted  to  language  or  literature,  as  this  arrange- 
ment leaves  more  time  in  the  reading  period  for  the  presentation  of 
the  symbol.  In  these  lessons  the  entire  series  of  sentences  is  first 
developed  orally  by  means  of  questions.     For  example: 

Who  are  you?     I  am  Jack. 

What  have  you?     I  have  a  candlestick. 

What  do  you  do?     I  jump. 

The  unit  may  then  be  written  upon  the  blackboard,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, and  the  whole  read  in  the  original  order  by  several  children. 
As  a  test  the  sentences  may  then  be  rewritten  in  a  different  order,  as 

I  have  a  candlestick, 

I  jump. 

I  am  Jack. 

When  the  children  are  able  to  recognize  all  the  sentences  in  the 
series  as  arranged  in  any  good  logical  order  certain  sentences  are  then 
incorporated  into  new  sentences.  For  example,  "I  am  Jack"  may 
appear  both  in  a  lesson  based  upon  the  Jack  and  Jill  rhyme  and  in  one 
based  upon  "The  Two  Little  Blackbirds."  "I  jump"  may  occur  in 
several  stories  based  upon  pets.  In  all  stories  in  which  familiar  sen- 
tences appear  they  should  be  immediately  recognized  by  the  children 
and  read  without   aid. 

At  this  stage  sentences  should  be  recognized  as  wholes 

(1)  When  they  appear  in  the  original  sequence. 

(2)  When  they  are  arranged  in  a  different  order. 

(3)  When  they  occur  in  a  new  series. 

SEAT  WORK. 

The  oral  reading  lessons  should  be  supplemented  by  carefully 
planned  seat  work.  From  a  sheet  of  hectographed  sentences  the 
children  may  be  directed  to  cut  the  new  sentence  for  the  day.     He 

may  paste  this  beneath  an  appropriate  picture,  as  ,  or  he  may 

cut  from  the  sheet  a  number  of  sentences  and  arrange  them  into  a 
logical  sequence,  following  either  the  teacher's  model  or  his  own  con- 
structive imagination. 

When  children  are  able  to  recognize  many  simple  sentences,  they 
are  ready  to  analyze  these  sentences  into  phrases  and  words. 
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A  slight  modification  of  familiar  stories  immediately  breaks  sen- 
tence wholes  into  parts.  For  example,  by  changing  a  simple  series 
from  the  first  person  to  the  third,  certain  groups  of  wards  immediately 
appear  as  smaller  elements  of  the  larger  whole,  as,  for  example,  on  the 
Little  Miss  Moffet  lesson, 

I  am  Little  Miss  Moffet  This  is 

I  sit  on  a  tuffet  She  sits 

I  eat  curds  and  whey  She  eats 

(Erase  and  rewrite.) 

The  children's  hectographed  seat  work  should  now  be  made  up  of 
sentences  separated  into  words  and  phrases,  and  the  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  vary  their  work  by  making  new,  but  always  logical, 
combinations.  Later  in  the  year  dissected  alphabets  may  be  used 
with  advantage  in  building  new  words  and  phrases.  In  this  second 
stage  of  reading,  in  which  the  sentence  is  separated  into  words  and 
phrases,  the  following  steps  may  be  noted: 

(1)  The  separation  of  the  sentence  into  words  and  phrases. 

(2)  The  recognition  of  words  and  phrases,  impressed — 

(a)  by  repetition  in  the  same  stories. 

(b)  By  repetition  in  other  stories. 

(c)  By  blackboard  drill. 

(d)  By  use  as  seat  work. 

TRANSITION  FROM  PRINT  TO  SCRIPT. 

In  order  to  assist  the  children  in  making  the  transition  from  script 
to  print,  a  rubber  type  price  marker  such  as  costs  from  $2.50  to  $3.00 
will  prove  to  be  quite  useful  in  making  printed  reading  material  of 
various  kinds — perception  cards,  phonograms,  and  the  like.  Familiar 
stories  may  be  presented  in  print  form.  If  each  sentence  be  placed  on 
a  separate  strip,  the  story  may  be  arranged  and  rearranged  in  any 
desired  order.  An  ordinary  post  card  rack  makes  a  most  satisfactory 
holder. 

A  good  hectograph  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  first- 
grade  class  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  much  interesting  supple- 
mentary reading  material  may  be  made.  Script  sentence  builders 
may  be  made  for  use  as  seat  work,  and  stories  may  be  reproduced  and 
bound  as  booklets  used  as  the  first  reading  books  by  the  children. 

In  one  class  of  beginners  each  child  provided  himself  with  a  note- 
book, in  which  he  pasted  a  hectograph  copy  of  certain  type  lessons. 
By  doing  this  the  children  retained  in  a  permanent  form  much  of  their 
reading  material.  They  read  and  reread  their  repertory  of  little 
stories  and  retained  with  ease  a  large  vocabulary.  So  interested  were 
they  in  their  books,  that  if  one  was  compelled  to  be  absent  from 
school,  he  sent  his  book  to  have  the  new  lesson  added  to  his  collection 
of  stories.  A  course  of  lessons  such  as  I  have  very  briefiy  tried  to 
describe  has  been  followed  by  children  in  a  number  of  classes  with 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  After  spending  from  twelve  to  fifteen  weeks 
in  this  work  a  class  of  normal  should  be  prepared  to  read  many  of  the 
longer  and  more  interesting  lessons  in  any  good  primer. 
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Almost  without  exception  classes  trained  in  this  way  evince  a 
decided  love  for  reading,  show  a  desire  to  get  whole  thoughts 
rather  than  a  tendency  to  name  words,  and  develop  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  good  literature. 

Miss  Layman  demonstrated  the  foregoing  types  of  lessons  in  a  most 
delightful  way,  using  some  of  the  teachers  as  pupils,  and  giving  them 
the  directions,  and  seeing  that  they  were  properly  carried  out,  just  as 
if  they  really  were  tiny  little  children  who  had  just  entered  school. 

Miss  Inez  Johnson,  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frost- 
burg,  presented  a  lesson  on  Dramatic  Reading,  using  the  teachers  as 
pupils. 

The  story  of  the  Pot  of  Gold  was  told  the  class.  Children  are  always 
ready  for  play,  so  when  asked  if  they  would  like  to  play  it,  they  were 
quite  eager  and  enthusiactic. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  the  characters.  One  was 
chosen  to  be  the  Man,  one  the  Fairy,  one  the  Poplar  Tree,  and  several 
others  the  other  trees. 

The  story  was  divided  into  two  parts  or  scenes — Scene  I,  In  the 
Woods  at  Night,  and  Scene  II,  The  Next  Morning  in  the  Woods. 

The  trees  stood  in  groups,  with  heads  and  branches  drooping,  fast 
asleep.  The  Fairy  came  and  put  her  pot  of  gold  on  the  ground,  be- 
cause it  was  so  heavy,  and  went  away.  The  Man  found  it,  and  hid  it 
in  the  Poplar  Tree,  intending  to  come  and  get  it  the  next  morning. 
The  Fairy  comes  to  look  for  her  gold  the  next  morning  and  calls  upon 
the  trees  to  awake  and  help  her.  The  trees  hold  up  their  branches  to 
show  that  they  have  not  taken  the  gold,  and  the  gold  is  found  in  the 
Poplar's  branches.  The  Poplar  says,  "I  did  not  take  your  gold.  Fairy. 
Some  one  must  have  hidden  it  in  my  branches  while  I  slept."  And 
when  the  Fairy  tells  the  trees  to  put  down  their  branches  the  Poplar 
Tree  begs  that  it  might  always  hold  its  branches  up,  so  that  its 
branches   may  never  be  used  for   such   a   purpose   again. 

The  lesson  was  read  from  the  book,  each  child  taking  the  part  of 
one  of  the  characters,  and  one,  taking  the  part  of  the  book,  read  the 
parts  of  the  story  not  in  quotation  marks. 

While  the  story  was  being  read  the  rest  of  the  class  were  acting  it 
in  pantomime  at  one  side  of  the  room.  Miss  Johnson  said  that  with 
first,  second,  and  third  grades  in  one  room,  third  grade  could  read  the 
story  from  the  books,  and  first  and  second  grades  act  it.  Thus  all  the 
grades  would  be  participating  in  the  lesson. 

Mrs.  Ida  Stabler,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades  of  Caroline  and 
Talbot  Counties,  presented  a  lesson  on  Silent  Reading.  She  said: 
"I  am  going  to  talk  of  method  of  teaching  silent  reading.  Before 
attempting  to  teach  any  reading  lesson  there  are  certain  things  to  be 
considered.  First,  Is  the  material  to  be  presented  worth  thinking 
about  from  the  child's  point  of  view?  Second,  the  unit  from  which 
the  thought  is  to  be  gotten  is  the  sentence  and  not  the  word.  Does 
the  child  know,  or  can  he  find  out,  so  as  to  read  the  'thought  whole,' 
not   the   word?     Third,    bear    in    mind    that   oral    reading    is    not    the 
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only  means  of  expression  in  primary  grades.  We  can  have  also 
dramatization,  oral  and  written  reproduction,  illustrating,  pencil, 
brush,  etc. 

"It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  get  results,  economical  and  efficient, 
only  through  a  study  and  application  of  method.  Teaching  ability  is 
not  alone  a  function  of  personality.  We  stand  in  need  of  definite  and 
detailed  method,  methods  reasonably  sure  in  results,  stimulating,  per- 
vasive, full  of  virility,  void  of  make  believe,  of  platitudes,  of  formalism. 

"These  points  settled,  I  may  outline  and  teach  silent  reading.  There 
should  be  a  minimum  of  oral  expression  with  a  maximum  of  interest. 
Silent  reading,  to  quote  Briggs  and  Coffinn,  is  securing  the  thought 
through  the  eye  from  the  printed  page. 

"Since  leaving  school  you  and  I  have  read  mostly  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  something  from  what  we  read.  In  school  we  had  practically 
no  training,  so  now  we  often  have  slow  and  purposeless  readers, 
victims  of  untrained  eyes,  and  forced  to  pronounce  each  word  read. 
By  the  exercise  of  strong  will  power  we  may  overcome  these  bad 
habits  of  reading,  acquired  during  our  early  years,  and  we  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  them  in  our  pupils.  'The  purpose  of  silent 
reading  is  to  establish  and  intensify  the  direct  association  between 
the  printed  word  and  the  thought.' 

"What  we  want  when  we  read  is  to  get  the  thought,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  little  reading  for  the  sake  of  power.  We  read  for  infor- 
mation, and  it  should  be  done  rapidly  and  effectually.  To  do  it  so  we 
should  minimize  all  vocal  tendency,  so  as  to  focalize  attention  on 
thought  rather  than  words.  Another  advocate  is  economy  of  time. 
We  save  time  by  inhibiting  lip  movement  and  training  the  eye  to  take 
ideas  direct  from  the  printed  words.  This  can  be  done  in  the  first 
school  year.  Huey,  in  his  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,  said: 
'The  child  should  never  be  permitted  to  read  for  the  sake  of  reading 
as  a  formal  process  or  end  in  itself.  The  reading  should  always  be 
for  the  intrinsic  interest  or  value  of  what  is  read,  reading  never  being 
done  or  thought  of  as  an  exercise;  word  pronouncing  will  therefore 
always  be  secondary  to  getting  whole  sentence  meanings,  and  this 
from  the  very  first.  There  should  therefore  be  much  more  practice 
in  silent  reading  than  in  reading  aloud,  the  latter  being  used  not  as 
an  exercise  in  reading,  but  in  the  effective  use  of  oval  language.' 

"Another  kind  of  silent  reading  to  be  done  in  the  school-room  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teacher  is  private  reading  at 
the  desks." 

Mrs.  Stabler  then  gave  a  silent  reading  lesson.  The  teachers  were 
given  names,  such  as  Mary,  John,  etc.  Then  strips  of  cardboard  con- 
taining directions  for  playing  a  game  were  hung  up  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  As  each  slip  was  hung  up  it  would  have  to  be  read  silently  by 
each  pupil,  in  order  that  they  might  know  not  only  what  to  do,  but 
who  was  to  do  it.  As  the  directions  were  read  silently  and  then  per- 
formed by  the  proper  pupil,  a  new  slip  was  hung  up,  and  this  continued 
until  the  game  was  finished.     In  a  silent  reading  lesson  conducted  in 
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this  way  the  correct  performance  of  the  directions  shows  the  teacher 
that  the  pupils  have  gotten  the  correct  ideas  from  the  printed  or 
written  words. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Stabler's  lesson  Miss  Davidson,  the  chaii'- 
man,  told  of  a  plan  for  supplementary  or  pleasure  reading  that  has 
been  carried  out  successfully  for  several  years  in  Baltimore  County. 
"A  set  of  forty  different  books  suitable  for  the  primary  grades  were 
sent  to  each  school.  A  certain  hour  each  week,  called  a  library  hour, 
was  set  aside,  when  the  children  could  choose  and  read  stories  from 
these  books.  Some  children  read  from  ten  to  twenty  different  books 
during  the  year.  Some  children  have  even  brought  books  from  home 
to  add  to  the  library." 

Miss  Mildred  Carney,  of  the  Baltimore  County  schools,  gave  a 
"Study   Lesson    in    Reading    with    Seat   Work." 

She  said:  "We  have  study  lessons  to  overcome  aimless  reading,  to 
prevent  waste  of  time,  to  develop  the  power  of  concentration,  to  form 
good  habits  of  study,  and  to  enable  children  to  see  the  salient  points 
in  the  lesson. 

"A  study  lesson  is  the  working  out  of  the  aim  from  the  child's  stand- 
point. The  children's  needs  determine  the  material.  There  are  seven 
types  of  work  in  a  study  lesson  in  reading.  They  are:  Word  study, 
silent  reading  in  order  to  answer  the  teacher's  questions  upon  the 
text,  silent  reading  followed  by  oral  reproduction,  silent  reading — 
children  making  an  outline  of  what  they  have  read,  summarizing  the 
main  points  in  paragraph  form  without  the  book,  silent  reading  then 
closing  the  book  and  writing  answers  to  questions  which  have  been 
written  upon  the  board,  and  silent  reading  followed  by  each  child 
writing  questions  upon  the  text.  This  last  form  of  study  should  come 
when  children  have  grown  in  power  so  that  individual  study  is  pos- 
sible. As  pupils  gain  the  right  ideas  of  study  less  time  will  be  needed 
for  preparation  in  class;  the  responsibility  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
children." 

Miss  Carney  then  gave  a  study  lesson  in  reading.  Her  selection 
was  from  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

Her  aims  were  to  secure  the  power  of  concentration,  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  study,  to  help  to  develop  in  children  the  power  to  get 
the  author's  meaning,  to  secure  good  expression,  and  the  development 
of  a  simple  outline. 

The  selection  was  "Alice  and  the  Pigeon,"  and  the  children's  aims 
were  to  read  the  story  for  pleasure  and  to  give  the  story  a  title.  Miss 
Carney  said:  "How  many  have  heard  of  Alice  in  Wonderland?  Should 
you  like  to  read  a  story  today  from  Alice  in  Wonderland?  When  we 
finish  you  may  give  this  story  a  title.  You  may  take  the  book  home 
and  read  the  story  to  mother." 

The  difficult  words  of  the  lesson,  such  as  immense,  delighted,  direc- 
tion, serpent,  curving,  zigzag,  violently,  subdues,  annoyed,  shriek, 
invent,  opportunity,  crouched,  entangled,  and  indignantly,  were  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard.     Miss  Carney  then  said:    "Look  at  the  words. 
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pronounce  them  silently,  and  when  you  come  to  a  word  that  you  can 
not  pronounce,  divide  it  into  two  syllables.  If  you  can  not  pronounce 
it  then,  we  will  help  you.  After  a  few  minutes  a  child  was  called  upon 
to  pronounce  the  words  clearly  and  distinctly,  then  to  tell  the  mean- 
ings of  them.  Then  the  children  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  the 
words  as  the  teacher  erased  them. 

The  children  were  given  the  books  and  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions upon  the  text:  Why  did  Alice's  voice  change  to  alarm?  What 
question  did  she  ask  herself?  Why?  What  pleased  her  about  her 
neck?  What  happened  as  she  was  about  to  dive  in  among  the  leaves? 
What  did  the  Pigeon  say  to  her?  What  was  her  reply?  Why  did  she 
not  interrupt  it  again?  Why  did  the  Pigeon  quarrel  with  Alice? 
What  made  the  Pigeon  thing  Alice  was  a  serpent?  What  did  the 
Pigeon  think  Alice  was  looking  for?  What  did  the  Pigeon  finally  say 
to  Alice?  What  happened  to  Alice's  neck  every  once  in  a  while? 
How  did  Alice  bring  herself  to  her  usual  height? 

The  children  then  made  an  outline,  guided  by  the  teacher's  ques- 
tions. 

The  class  was  divided  into  five  groups,  and  each  group  given  a 
different  assignment.  Group  number  one  were  to  read  the  story  and 
write  other  words  or  phrases  of  the  same  meaning  opposite  the  diffi- 
cult words.     Then  they  were  to  close  the  book  and  make  an  outline. 

Group  number  two  were  to  read  the  story,  close  books,  and  write  a 
paragraph  telling  of  Alice's  experience  with  the  Pigeon. 

Group  number  three  were  to  read  the  story,  close  books,  and  write 
answers  to  questions  upon  the  text,  arranging  the  answers  in  a 
paragraph. 

Group  number  four  were  to  outline  the  story  as  in  preparation  for  a 
play,  and  write  a  list  of  the  characters. 

Group  number  five  were  to  write  four  large  questions  to  ask  the 
class. 

In  reading  the  lesson  the  following  directions  were  given:  Read  the 
part  of  the  story  which  tells  of  Alice's  surprise.  Mary,  you  may  be 
Alice.  Ask  yourself  the  question  she  asked,  and  then  tell  us  what  she 
was  doing  as  she  spoke.  Read  the  part  which  tells  when  she  found 
she  could  bend  her  neck  so  easily  and  what  happened  just  then. 
Florence  may  be  Alice  and  Jane  the  Pigeon.  Read  the  conversation. 
Read  the  part  which  tells  what  Alice  did  after  the  Pigeon  had  settled 
down  again  into  its  nest. 

The  children  were  then  asked  for  a  suitable  name  for  this  part  of 
the  story,  and  told  they  might  take  their  books  home  to  read  the  story 
to  mother. 

The  next  topic  was  spelling,  and  Miss  Margaret  Everist,  of  Balti- 
more County,  presented  three  lessons  in  visual  spelling — one  for  first 
grade,  and  one  for  second  and  third  grades. 

Grade  I. — How  many  have  a  rabbit  at  home?  This  is  the  way  the 
chalk  says  rabbit  (write  rabbit  on  board).  What  kind  of  ears  has 
your  rabbit?   (long  ears — write  upon  board).     What  kind   of  a  tail? 
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'•i short  tail).  What  does  your  rabbit  eat?  (grass,  leaves,  lettuce). 
Let  us  say  the  words  that  the  chalk  has  told  us — rabbit,  long,  ears, 
short,  tail,  grass,  leaves,  lettuce. 

Write  the  word  rabbit  with  me  (air  tracing).  Let  us  look  again 
at  the  word  rabbit.  Teacher  erase  word  and  children  write  it  either 
upon  board  or  paper.  This  continues  until  all  the  words  are  written 
by  the  children.  Cards  with  these  words  upon  them  may  be  flashed 
and  the  children  name  and  spell  them. 

For  seat  work  the  children  may  make  the  words  with  lentils,  or 
letter  cards,  write  the  words  and  illustrate  them,  or  write  simple  sen- 
tences about  the  rabbit,  using  the  words  studied. 

The  general  aims  of  this  lesson  were  to  train  the  ear  and  eye,  to 
give  good  muscular  control,  and  to  secure  sustained  •  concentration. 
The  specific  aim  was  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary  by  increasing 
his  power  to  retain  word-forms. 

Grade  IL — In  the  second  grade  the  aims  were  the  same.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  river,  which  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rabbit. 

The  following  list  of  words  were  made  by  the  children  and  teacher: 
Hums,  murmurs,  ripples,  sparkles,  trickles,  splashes,  roars,  foams, 
bubbles,  babbles. 

The  children  named  the  words  from  top  to  bottom  and  in  other 
ways.  The  words  were  covered  up  and  then  named  in  various  orders. 
They  were  flashed  from  cards  and  then  spelled  and  written. 

The  seat  work  for  second  grade  was  to  write  the  list  of  words  in 
order  from  memory,  to  write  sentences  containing  these  words,  to 
make  words  from  the  initial  word,  and  to  write  and  illustrate  the 
words. 

Grade  III. — The  aims  for  the  third  grade  were  the  same  as  for  first 
and  second  grades. 

The  subject  was  the  Pioneer  Hunters,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  presented  in  the  preceding  history  period. 

The  words  selected  were  the  ones  that  children  would  need  in 
writing  a  composition  on  the  subject.  They  were  hunter,  sport, 
season,  camp,  leggings,  buffalo,  shoot,  fringed,  forest,  rifle,  powder 
horn,  shoulder,  tomahawk. 

The  words  were  pronounced  and  any  difficulties,  such  as  silent 
letters  or  obscure  vowel  sounds,  noted.  Then  the  words  were  flashed, 
five  or  six  at  a  time,  and  named  in  order.  They  were  then  flashed 
again,  named,  and  spelled. 

The  seat  work  for  third  grade  was  to  write  the  list  of  words  from 
memory,  and  to  write  a  paragraph  telling  about  the  sport  of  hunting, 
using  the  words  selected  by  the  teacher  and  children. 

Miss  Grace  Dando,  of  the  Allegany  County  schools,  was  presented 
and  read  the  following  paper  on  "Oral  and  Written  Spelling:" 

The  ordinary  definition  for  spelling  is  "naming  or  writing  the  letters 
of  a  word  in  their  proper  order."     This,  however,  is  far  from  a  com- 
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plete  definition  as  the  teacher  sees  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
good  spelling. 

Spelling  is  more  complex  than  a  mere  memory  exercise  upon  letters 
In  a  given  order.  Perception,  imagination,  concentrated  attention, 
and  general  intelligence  are  all  needed. 

Many  repetitions  are  necessary,  and  the  law  of  association  must  be 
called  frequently  into  play  before  the  work  of  memory  is  rendered 
easy  and  sure. 

Perception  of  forms  must  be  established  as  the  first  step  in  spelling, 
for  spelling  is  quite  largely  a  matter  of  seeing  forms  with  absolute 
accuracy.  Therefore  every  exercise  that  strengthens  this  power  in  a 
child  is  a  sure  help  towards  accurate  spelling.  These  statements 
apply  particularly  to  written  spelling. 

To  aid  the  child  to  become  an  expert  in  oral  spelling,  in  addition 
to  visualization  there  must  also  be  training  of  the  ear  to  enable  it  to 
perceive  and  distinguish  between  sounds  with  the  same  accuracy  as 
that  with  which  the  eye  recognizes  resemblances  and  differences 
of  forms. 

Those  pupils  who  are  naturally  dreamy,  who  do  not  see  or  hear 
quickly  the  things  that  are  going  on  around  them,  are  almost  certain 
to  be  poor  spellers.  On  the  contrary,  those  children  whose  perceptive 
powers  are  always  alert,  whose  powers  of  attention  and  retention  are 
good,  are  nearly  always  good  spellers. 

The  exceptions  are  due  to  lack  of  interest  or  the  inability  to  picture 
the  word  mentally. 

Every  lesson  in  sense  training,  particularly  lessons  to  promote 
accurate  visualization;  every  word  built  with  splints,  pegs,  or  alpha- 
bets; every  word  copied  with  pencil  on  blackboard  or  paper;  every 
word  properly  pronounced,  and  every  word  learned  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  syllables — all  these,  though  not  spoken  of  as  lessons  in 
spelling,  are  really  elementary  phases  of  this  subject. 

During  a  lifetime  the  amount  of  written  spelling  exacted  from  any 
individual  greatly  outranks  that  of  oral  spelling  in  actual,  practical 
value.  However,  during  the  first  three  years  of  school  life  oral  spell- 
ing should  be  given  considerable  prominence  because  of  its  value  in 
helping  the  work  in  pronunciation  and  syllabication. 

I  should  say  little  or  nothing  about  spelling  during  the  first  term, 
knowing  that  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  children  to  learn  letter 
names  and  letter  forms,  and  the  ready  recognition  of  word  forms. 
For  the  first  term,  then,  let  the  oral  spelling  lessons  be  held  in  abey- 
ance, and  written  spelling  be  emphasized  by  frequent  exercises  in 
visualization  and  by  having  classes  build  words  and  copy  words,  with 
the  written  copy  always  before  them. 

Oral  spelling,  as  such,  may  begin  with  the  second  term.  By  that 
time  the  class  has  a  small  written  vocabulary  definitely  established 
as  a  part  of  its  usable  school  material.  From  this  seleq,t  at  first  the 
words  that  have  become  most  familiar  for  the  oral  work. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  a  plan  for  written  spelling.     In  my  room  I 
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3iave  two  grades — first  and  second.  At  a  given  signal  all  desks  are 
cleared  of  books  and  all  other  materials.  Spelling  slips  are  passed  by 
helpers.  Each  child  writes  his  name  at  the  top  of  the  spelling  slip> 
I  take  my  place  in  front  of  the  first  grade  and  pronounce  a  word 
clearly  and  carefully,  requiring  the  class  in  concert  to  pronounce  the 
same  word  before  any  one  begins  to  write  it.  I  then  pass  to  the  front 
of  the  second  grade  and  proceed  as  before,  giving  a  word  from  the 
lesson  for  the  second  grade;  then  again  to  the  first  grade,  and  so  on. 
When  all  the  words  are  written  helpers  collect  the  slips  and  I  correct 
them  and  pass  the  slips  back  to  the  children  for  correction. 

Better  than  the  writing  of  mere  words  from  dictation  is  the  writing 
from  dictation  of  a  paragraph  containing  the  words  to  be  spelled  or 
the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  a  little  gem  that  has  been  memorized. 

I  frequently  make  a  list  of  words  from  a  story  that  has  been  given 
during  a  language  period. 

Place  the  list  on  the  board  and  go  over  the  words  carefully.  For 
instance,  I  make  a  list  of  such  words  as  bears,  woods,  huge,  middle- 
sized,  tiny,  soup,  bowls,  chair,  bed,  walk,  goldie  locks,  tasted,  broke, 
sleep,  home,  window,  good,  and  hurt.  The  children  use  the  words  in 
sentences,  thus  giving  a  complete  story. 

By  so  doing  this  involves  the  children's  seeing  the  correct  form, 
pronouncing  the  word  to  themselves,  thinking  its  meaning,  using  it  in 
a  sentence,  writing  it,  and  seeing  it  written.  Some  of  the  little  stories 
have  been  very  interesting. 

Not  more  than  four  new  words  daily  should  be  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year,  but  the  number  may  be  increased  in  the 
daily  lesson  to  ten  words  by  the  addition  of  six  new  words  from 
review  lessons.  The  new  words  may  be  increased  to  five  for  the  third 
term  of  the  second  year.  Once  a  week  oral  spelling  may  be  given  for 
review  and  pleasure. 

Suppose  twenty  minutes  per  day  are  allowed  for  the  formal  spelling 
lesson.  Use  the  first  fifteen  for  having  the  words  written,  as  before 
explained.  Vary  the  writing  lessons  at  times  by  using  the  blackboard 
instead  of  papers.  Use  the  last  five  minutes  for  the  preparation  of 
the  next  lesson.  Write  each  word  clearly  and  distinctly  upon  the 
board,  separating  the  syllables  by  a  little  space.  Pronounce  each 
word  and  have  the  class  pronounce  it  in  concert  or  individually.  Call 
attention  to  compound  words,  capital  letters,  and  the  sign  of  posses- 
sion. After  five  minutes  of  this  kind  of  work,  briskly  done,  not  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  study  will  be  needed  to  master  any 
lesson  likely  to  be  given. 

Following  are  steps  that  will  help  the  pupil  who  is  studying  the 
spelling  list  alone:  He  should  look  carefully  at  the  word,  pronounce 
it  distinctly,  spell  it  aloud,  make  a  visual  image  of  it,  write  it  care- 
fully, and  compare  it  with  the  spelling  in  the  book.  If  he  misspell  any 
word,  he  should  repeat  the  process  several  times  with  that  word. 
Then,  without  looking  at  the  book  at  all,  he  should  write  down  as 
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many  of  the  words  in  the  list  as  lie  can  recall,  putting  each  into 
a  sentence. 

In  the  first  year  have  the  children  copy  a  good  many  short  sen- 
tences with  alphabets,  pencil,  and  crayon.  Occasionally  have  a  short 
sentence  written  from  dictation.  Continue  this  throughout  the  second 
and  third  grades,  but  extend  the  work  to  include  longer  sentences. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  make  a  fetich  of  spelling.  It  should 
not  take  the  time  that  properly  belongs  to  other  studies.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  kept  actively  and  constantly  before  the  classes  as  a 
valuable  and  necessary  accompaniment  to  all  the  other  lessons. 

The  next  topic  on  spelling  was  "Word  Collections,"  presented  by 
Miss  Hulda  Brust,  of  the  Frederick  County  schools. 

I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  will  admit  that  we  obtain  the  best 
results  in  our  school  work  when  the  lessons  are  the  most  interesting 
and  most  closely  related  to  the  life  of  the  child.  Therefore,  "Word 
Collection,"  or  collecting  words  from  those  things  closely  related  to 
child  life,  seems  the  most  successful  way  of  teaching  spelling. 

Words  may  be  collected  from  many  sources  by  the  teacher,  by  the 
pupil,  or  by  the  class. 

In  the  first  grade  after  the  pupil  has  learned  the  consonant  sounds 
and  some  families  (by  families  we  mean  compound  phonograms,  as 
"ed,"  "ot,"  'an")  he  is  then  ready  to  make  up  his  own  phonetic  lists. 

Given  the  family  "ot"  and  knowing  his  consonant  sounds  he  builds 
cot,  hot,  got,  jot,  lot,  not,  rot,  dot,  tot. 

When  he  has  learned  his  blend  sounds,  he  may  be  given  one  of  the 
sounds,  as  "dr,"  and  told  to  place  it  before  the  families  he  knows.  If 
he  knows  such  families  as  "ip,"  "op,"  "am,"  "ill,"  "ank,"  he  will  quickly 
build  drip,  drop,  dram,  drill,  drank. 

The  result  will  likely  be  a  different  word  list  from  each  pupil  and 
some  incorrect  words.  The  teacher  then  selects  the  correct  words 
from  each  list  and  writes  them  upon  the  board  or  a  chart  for  future 
drill. 

In  this  grade  the  spelling  words  from  the  reading  lesson  should  be 
developed  chiefly  by  the  flash  method. 

Words  from  the  language  lessons  for  the  month  may  be  collected 
and  written  in  a  little  booklet  made  by  the  pupil,  thus  correlating  the 
handwork  with  the  spelling  and  the  language. 

(Show  different  booklets.) 

In  second  and  third  grades  pupils  may  be  asked  to  bring  in  lists  of 
trees  that  grow  in  their  communities,  the  teacher  accepting  no  list 
that  has  a  word  spelled  incorrectly.  These  lists  will  be  varied  and 
the  teacher  may  then  with  the  pupils  build  up  upon  the  board  the 
correct  list.  This  list  is  used  for  spelling  lessons  until  thoroughly 
learned. 

Names  of  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  may  be  collected  in 
this  way. 

The  flower  list  may  be  divided  into  flowers  of  the  woods,  flowers 
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of  the  fields,  flowers  in  "my  garden,"  or  wild  flowers  and  cultivated 
flowers. 

(Tell  flower  game.) 

Names  of  furniture  according  to  rooms  may  be  collected,  taking  a 
different  room  for  each  day's  lesson.  After  making  the  furniture  list 
of  the  kitchen,  a  list  of  the  kitchen  utensils  may  be  made.  With  the 
dining-room  list  one  of  the  china  used  on  the  table  may  be  made. 

Queer  ideas  of  proper  house  furnishing  will  be  brought  out  in  these 
lists.  A  teacher  with  tact  may  do  much  toward  giving  children  good 
ideas  in  proper  house  furnishing. 

Names  of  the  months,  the  days,  and  the  holidays  furnish  three  good 
lists,  and  by  various  devices  and  games  may  be  drilled  upon  until 
well  known. 

(Tell  game  of  months.) 

There  are  three  lists  children  especially  delight  to  collect — 

1.  What  girls  and  boys  eat  and  drink. 

2.  What  girls  wear. 

3.  What  boys  wear. 

In  the  first  we  obtain  some  very  diflicult  words  for  small  children, 
such  as  chocolate,  coffee,  cocoa,  sausage,  biscuit,  raisins. 

This  list,  thus  far  mentioned,  can  be  made  by  the  pupils,  the  teacher 
correcting  and  helping. 

The  following  are  some  lists  the  teacher  can  make  interesting  for 
the  pupils:  Words  pronounced  alike,  as  blew — blue,  meat — meet, 
where — wear,  for — four,  by — buy,  to — too — two,  here — hear,  their — ■ 
there. 

These  words  should  be  collected  from  the  various  reading  lessons 
used  by  the  pupils.  Sentences  containing  these  words  may  be  dictated 
to  them.  Pupils  greatly  enjoy  filling  in  elliptical  sentences  with  these 
words. 

Sometimes  give  the  class  what  you  call  a  "Hard  Word  List,"  as 
when,  what,  these,  those,  who,  which. 

Little  folks  like  to  learn  something  "teacher  thinks  is  hard." 

Give  the  pupils  a  list  of  words,  telling  them  that  you  often  hear 
even  big  folks  mispronounce  them,  and  see  how  quickly  they  will 
learn  to  spell  and  to  pronounce  them  correctly — such  words  as  burst, 
get,  catch,  deaf,  once,  just,  figure,  pencil. 

For  busy  work  the  pupils  can  make  their  own  lists. 

Have  "Execution  Day."  Give  them  a  list  of  words  to  behead  and 
let  them  make  a  list  of  the  words  left,  as  every — very,  farm — arm, 
park — ark,  bridge — ridge,  mother — other,  hear — ear,  trap — rap, 
sought — ought,  sink — ink. 

Another  day  they  may  be  told  to  curtail  the  words  given  and  make 
a  list  of  the  words  left,  as  them — the,  care — car,  lady — lad,  hope — hop, 
sink — sin,  think — thin,  here — her,  farm — far,  every — ever. 

Give  several  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  write  all  the  words  they 
can  find  within  these  words.  In  the  word  "there"  the  pupil  can  find 
the,  here,  her,  he,  ere. 
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In  the  word  "search"  the  pupil  can  find  sea,  sear,  ear,  arc,  arch. 

If  the  habit  of  recognizing  words  within  words  is  formed,  every 
word  a  pupil  sees  claims  his  attention. 

Two  lists  of  words  may  be  given,  as 

arm,  room, 

bed,  chair, 

drum,  light, 

moon,  stick. 

The  pupils  are  told  to  make  lists  of  compound  words  by  taking  a 
word  from  each  group  given.  The  results  will  be  such  words  as 
"armchair,"  "bedroom,"  "drumstick,"  "moonlight." 

A  list  of  "Unusual  Words,"  as  "thorough,"  "rough,"  "through,"' 
"cough,"    may   be    given. 

A  list  of  roots,  from  which  to  make  as  many  words  as  possible, 
keeps  the  pupils  busy  quite  a  while,  as  "sing,"  from  which  may  be 
made  "singing,"  "singer;"  "kind,"  from  which  may  be  made  "kinder," 
"kindest;"  "wood,"  from  which  may  be  made  "woody,"  "wooden." 

Later  in  the  year's  work  a  poem  may  be  written  on  the  board  and 
the  pupil  told  to  copy  the  words  in  the  poem  they  have  never  used 
and  to  write  the  words  they  would  have  used  in  place  of  the  words 
in  the  poem. 

They  may  also  write  a  list  of  the  descriptive  words  in  the  poem. 

A  list  of  words,  as  "beautiful,"  "hurt,"  "lame,"  "large,"  may  be  given 
and  the  pupils  told  to  write  the  synonyms;  or  a  list  of  words,  as 
"warm,"  "high,"  "early,"-  "strong,"  and  told  to  write  the  antonyms. 

Pupils  may  write  a  list  of  words  to  which  er,  less,  ful,  ly,  ing,  some, 
est,  etc.,  may  be  annexed  or  "in,"  "un,"  "be,"  "de"  be  prefixed. 

Many  of  those  lists  collected  will  be  too  long  for  one  spelling  lesson 
and  must  be  divided  into  several  parts,  but  after  these  parts  are 
learned  the  pupils  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  whole  list. 
They  should  also  be  held  responsible  for  the  weekly  and  the  monthly 
reviews. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  time  limit  for  studying  new  words.  Place  words 
on  board  and  have  from  three  to  five  minutes'  concentrated  study. 
Erase  and  see  if  pupils  can  reproduce  the  list  orally  or  in  writing. 
This  will  impress  words  upon  pupils'  minds  and  form  the  habit  of 
correct  visualizing  and  concentrated   study. 

Group  or  class  rivalry  may  be  very  helpful  in  spelling.  Group  may 
spell  against  group,  class  against  class,  or  boys  against  girls.  Many 
devices  may  be  used  to  present  spelling  to  pupils,  but  each  teacher 
succeeds  best  with  her  own  original  ideas. 

Words  may  be  collected  from  every  subject  studied  by  the  pupils. 
Misspelled  words  may  also  be  collected  for  reviews. 

As  many  reading  books  have  no  words,  or  very  few,  for  spelling  at 
the  beginning  of  each  lesson,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  diffi- 
cult words  in  each  lesson  and  words  for  spelling  selected  from  the 
lesson  by  the  teacher  for  the  pupil. 

(Show  second  and  third  grade  booklets.) 
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If  booklets  are  not  made  for  the  different  lists,  all  lists  may  be  kept 
in  a  blank  book  for  reference.  These  may  be  used  at  any  time  for 
language  work. 

A  child  may  be  told  to  turn  to  such  and  such  a  list  and  write  so 
many  telling  stories  or  sentences,  so  many  asking  stories  or  sentences. 

Collecting  words  for  spelling  is  much  more  interesting  to  pupils 
than  rows  of  words  from  a  book  day  after  day- — words  often  indiscrimi- 
nately grouped  and  bearing  no  relation  to  the  present  life  of  the  child. 

Collecting  words  for  spelling  forms  the  habit  of  observation  and 
correct  visualization,  two  most  important  factors  in  teaching  pupils 
to  spell  correctly. 

The  last  topic  in  spelling,  "Spelling  Growth,"  was  presented  by  Ella 
V.  King,  supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  of  Frederick  County. 

She  said:  "Fellow-teachers,  I  come  before  you  this  morning  in  a 
great  dilemma.  Our  most  worthy  and  capable  leader.  Miss  Davidson, 
wrote  me  some  time  previous  asking  me  to  take  the  subject  'Spelling 
Growth.'  She  explained,  'Your  subject  is  the  rounding  up  of  the  other 
ideas  and  subjects  presented.'  And  they  were  so  squarely  given  I 
think  it  folly  on  my  part  to  attempt  making  this  square  presentation 
round. 

"Then  she  adds,  'You  are  to  say  what  the  others  may  forget  to  say.' 
When  I  read  that  I  thought  of  this  story: 

"  'The  editor  of  an  enterprising  journal  in  a  mining  town  called  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  the  day  after  the  wedding.  He 
wanted  to  give  the  couple  a  "rousing  send  off."  The  bride's  mother 
met  him  at  the  door.  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  have  called  to 
get  some  of  the  details  of  the  wedding."  "Oh,  pshaw!"  replied  the 
mother  in  dismay,  "that's  too  bad.  They're  all  gone.  You  ought  to 
have  come  last  night      They  ate  up  every  scrap."  ' 

"So  you  see  my  situation.  They  have  not  forgotten  a  single  thing. 
They  have  said  all. 

"Then  Miss  Davidson,  who  knows  how  to  do  things  so  well,  says, 
'You  are  to  have  the  final  say.'  How  delightful  it  is  to  women  to 
have  the  last  word." 

SPELLING    GROWTH. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  spelling  is  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  educational  experts  throughout  the  country,  because  we  realize 
spelling  has  been  neglected  and  the  criticism  we  hear  from  the  busi- 
ness world  of  modern  school,  "pupils  can't  spell,"  is  to  a  degree  a  just 
one.  Various  methods  have  been  at  one  time  heartily  endorsed  and 
probably  carried  to  extremes  and  again  at  the  introduction  of  a  new 
method  just  as  heartily  condemned.  Some  advise  emphasis  on  oral 
spelling;  some  say  written  spelling  should  be  forced,  others  advocate 
sight  spelling  as  the  best  method;  some  recommend  the  use  of  the 
text-book,  others  say  abolish  its  use;  and  just  when  we  are  in  a  quan- 
dary to  know  which  methods  to  employ.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  an  authority, 
says:    "There  is  no  direct  relation  between  method  and  results." 
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Some  experts  tell  us  that  we  may  just  as  well  omit  the  formal 
teaching  of  spelling  from  the  course,  because  they  have  proved  that 
the  results  from  certain  schools  after  several  years  of  no  instructions 
in  spelling  are  just  as  good  as  in  other  schools  under  similar  condi- 
tions, where  a  thirty-minute  period  was  daily  given  to  the  subject. 
This  test  was  not  made  in  the  schools  of  our  county.  We  have  given 
this  subject  special  attention  this  year  because  results  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory,  but  we  are  glad  to  report  improvement  or  growth 
in  primary  spelling. 

The  importance  of  spelling  well  is  very  evident  to  all.  There  is  no 
credit  in  being  a  good  speller,  but  a  vast  amount  of  discredit  to  be  a 
poor  one.  Dr.  March  says:  "Stress  is  laid  on  it  as  the  sign  of  a  thor- 
oughly educated  person  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  value.' 

Our  orthography  is  more  difficult  than  any  of  the  modern  languages. 
It  is  stated  that  our  pupils  learn  to  spell  a  little  in  three  years,  while 
a  German  pupil  learns  more  in  twelve  months.  Since  there  are  so 
many  conflicting  opinions  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  spelling, 
I  think  upon  this  we  agree,  that  spelling  is  an  important  subject  and 
is  difficult  to  learn  and  teach. 

This  question  naturally  arises:  "How  can  proper  growth  be  pro- 
duced?" Nothing  can  produce  growth  unless  placed  in  its  proper  ele- 
ments and  carefully  cultivated.  It  is  very  important  that  a  child  be 
taught  the  right  habits  of  seeing  and  hearing  quickly  and  correctly. 
If  this  is  not  done,  future  growth  is  materially  retarded  and  probably 
injured  for  all  subsequent  good  work. 

Spelling  is  purely  a  form  study.  It  requires  both  clear  visualizing 
and  memorizing  to  give  the  child  power  to  spell  the  necessary  words 
in  his  vocabulary.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  much  of  our 
poor  spelling  is  due  to  careless  habits  in  the  observation  of  words. 

The  child  acquires  a  two-fold  benefit  from  the  training  in  accurate 
seeing.  The  first  benefit  he  receives  is  an  intellectual  and  practical;- 
one,  the  spelling  of  a  word;  the  second  benefit  has  a  moral  force, 
since  to  see  things  just  as  they  are  is  the  foundation  of  truth,  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  training  in  this  respect  we  hear  many  false 
reports  because  persons  can  not  speak  the  truth  unless  they  see  it. 

So  with  the  very  beginners,  we,  as  teachers,  should  be  very  careful 
to  train  them  to  see  accurately. 

It  is  therefore  very  essential  the  first  impression  of  a  word  be  a 
correct  one,  and  in  order  that  this  be  done  the  whole  interest  of  the 
child  should  be  centered  or  focused  on  the  word.  Herein  lies  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  secure  and  maintain  this  interest  which  is  so 
essential  to  spelling  growth.  We  believe  that  much  may  be  accom- 
plished through  word  study,  through  the  formation  of  noticing  simi- 
larities and  differences  of  the  correct  form.  It  has  been  my  expe- 
rience that  spelling,  by  whatever  method,  should  be  intensively  taught, 
and  not  incidentally  or  accidentally.  In  the  beginning  the  children 
have  but  a  single  vocabulary,  and  that  a  limited  one,  of  the  spoken 
words   they  use   in  their  talk.     As   fast  as    they   learn   to   read   they 
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acquire  a  second  vocabulary  of  script  and  printed  words,  which  they 
are  taught  to  malie  as  well  as  recognize.  These  words  are  taught  as 
sight  words  by  means  of  the  flash  method.  The  consonant  sounds  and 
a  number  of  phonograms  or  sound  groups  are  taught.  This  is  prepara' 
tion  work  for  spelling.  After  the  child  has  the  ability  to  read  and  get 
new  words  from  the  sounds  the  letter  names  are  taught.  It  is  very 
necessary  for  the  child  to  know  the  letters  before  he  be  initiated  in 
oral  spelling.  Growth  in  spelling  in  the  second  and  third  grade  work 
depends  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in  the  first  grade. 

As  the  subjects  of  Visual,  Oral,  and  Written  Spelling  and  Words 
Lists  have  all  been  so  ably  presented,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
them  longer — Miss  Brust.  We  have  been  using  the  word  lists  as  sug- 
gested by  Miss  Brust;  have  been  used  in  our  work  and  have  proved 
very  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  requisites  to  produce  growth  are,  first,  securing  interest 
and  attention  of  pupils.  How?  By  being  deeply  interested  ourselves, 
as  teachers,  in  the  subject  the  amount  of  interest  we  manifest  is 
usually  shown  by  the  pupil.  He  feels  as  we  feel;  interest  begets 
interest.  His  interest  is  aroused  by  careful  questions,  as  Which 
words  are  spelled  as  they  sound?  Which  words  have  silent  letter? 
Which  is  the  most  difficult,  etc.?  Look  at  words.  Who  can  spell 
them  in  the  least  time?  After  interest  is  aroused  the  next  important 
requisite  is  teaching  the  child  how  to  study  spelling.  So  frequently 
we  find  children  wasting  valuable  time  and  acquiring  shiftless  habits 
by  not  being  taught  how  to  study. 

Sometimes  I  have  asked  pupils  how  they  know  when  they  know  how 
to  spell  a  word?  One  pupil  answered  when  the  teacher  hears  my 
lesson  then  I  know  if  I  miss  it  she  keeps  me  in;  then  I  know  if  I 
know  it. 

Another  child  says,  "I  say  over  the  letters"  of  each  word  once.  Do 
you  know  them  then?  "Not  always,  for  I  miss  some  words  every  time." 
Another  child  says,  a  second  grade,  too,  "I  look  at  the  word  carefully, 
close  my  eyes,  see  if  I  can  see  it  in  my  mind,  then  write  it  on  paper 
and  see  if  it  is  like  the  word  I  studied."  I  think  the  last  child's  answer 
very  good.  She  was  being  taught  how  to  study  by  visualizing,  by 
reflecting,  by  testing. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  kind  of  spelling?  The  teacher  was  giving 
a  review  in  words  from  the  reading  lessons.  The  word  turtle  was 
dictated  and  spelled  "ptchse."  The  teacher  asked,  "What  are  we 
spelling?"  The  child  said,  "Turtle."  The  teacher  said,  "That  is  a 
queer  way  to  spell  it."  "I  haven't  studied  it  yet,"  said  the  child. 
Almost  every  word  was  missed  by  every  pupil  in  that  class.  It  was 
no  surprise,  as  they  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  sounds;  several 
did  not  know  their  letters;  most  words  were  beyond  their  mental 
grasp;  too  many  words  were  assigned;  they  did  not  know  how  to 
study.  Much  wonder?  The  teacher  severely  censured  the  class,  criti- 
cised the  books  used,  sent  class  to  seats  to  study,  the  thing  they  knew 
least  about.     Did  they  study?     No.     Were  detained  at  noon  for  inat- 
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tention.  When  suggestions  were  given  for  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions the  teacher  said.  "I  have  no  time  to  teach  new  methods.  It  takes 
too  long."  In  order  that  growth  be  produced  the  child  must  be  taught 
how  to  study.  Teach  him  to  look  carefully  at  the  word,  pronounce  it, 
spell  it,  make  a  visual  image  of  it,  write  it,  compare  it  with  word 
studied.  If  the  word  is  misspelled,  this  process  should  be  repeated 
several  times.  After  the  whole  lesson  has  been  studied  he  should 
write  all  the  words  he  knows  in  the  lesson,  or  may  write  sentences 
containing  words.  I  have  tested  class  after  class  in  this  method  of 
studying  words  and  sometimes  pupils  could  write  only  one  or  two  out 
of  ten  words,  others  all.  After  many  similar  exercises  most  pupils 
could  write  every  word. 

Have  pupils  occasionally  M^rite  a  list  of  words  they  are  sure  of 
spelling.  Often  you  find  a  number  of  incorrect  words  written.  One 
boy's  list,  fourth  grade,  contained  twenty-four  misspelled  words  out  of 
twenty-five  words.  When  told  about  it  said  carelessly,  "That's  the 
way  I  always  spell  them." 

Another  important  requisite  or  factor  is  the  assignment  of  the 
lesson.  It  is  our  business  as  teachers  to  beguile  our  pupils  into 
wanting  to  learn,  so  in  teaching  spelling  the  assignment  is  the  time 
and  place  to  beguile  him  into  wanting  to  learn  his  spelling  words  by 
interesting  questions,  which  will  produce  attention  and  interest.  Se- 
lect the  difficult,  catchy  words,  pronounce  them,  have  them  pro- 
nounced, and  you  may  intimate  to  them  that  j^ou  do  not  believe  but 
few,  if  any,  can  spell  certain  hard  words.  You  will  find  you  are 
mistaken,  etc. 

The  next  is  the  recitation,  which  is  either  oral  or  written.  This  has 
been  most  ably  presented  by  Miss  Dando.  Just  a  few  remanks:  Do 
not  dictate  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  but  once  unless  for  some  good 
reason. 

Do  not  allow  a  pupil  to  guess  at  the  spelling  of  a  word.  Bad  habit. 
Have  him  think  before  he  spells  either  in  oral  or  written  work. 
Have  him  pronounce  words  correctly  before  he  spells.  Many  children 
spell  words  incorrectly  simply  because  of  careless  habits  of  pro- 
nouncing them.  Before  a  pupil  leaves  the  third  grade  have  him  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  syllibication  of  words.  In  written  spelling 
have  pupils  carefully  look  over  their  work  to  make  certain  they  have 
it  written  as  they  wish.  Insist  upon  neat  and  carefully  written 
papers.  Accept  no  work  otherwise  done.  In  teaching  flash  spelling 
always  be  sure  your  writing  is  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  Have 
children  spell  all  new  and  difficult  words  from  every  lesson.  Some- 
times a  few  words  are  selected  in  the  readers  for  spelling  and  placed 
at  head  of  lessons.  These,  and  these  only,  are  spelled.  Have  pupils 
spell  any  word  in  any  lesson.  A  second  grade  class  once  told  me 
they  never  spelled  any  words  but  those  selected  at  head  of  lessons. 
I  conducted  a  reading  which  had  no  such  selection,  but  I  said,  "We 
will  spell."     The  class  was  surprised  and  insisted  there  were  no  words 
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to  spell,  but  before  the  lesson  was  concluded  they  found  out  there 
was  material  in  abundance  from  the  lesson. 

Another  requisite  is  proper  material,  which  we  have  had  already  sug- 
gested. The  word  collections  as  suggested  by  Miss  Brust  have  been 
used  by  our  teachers  with  good  results.  Variety  of  methods  and 
devices  are  essential.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  and  especially  of 
child  life. 

As  long  as  a  child  is  taiight  to  read  and  write  he  will  learn  to  spell 
if  thought  and  force  is  back  of  it.  Use  all  good  methods — visual,  oral, 
written,  list  collections,  text-books. 

As  teachers  let  us  endeavor  to  create  interest.  Close  observation, 
clear  visualizing,  and  the  result  of  growth  will  be  satisfactory. 

Miss  Annie  Gray,  of  the  Baltimore  County  schools,  presented  a 
paper  on  "Problem  Making  Around  a  Centre  of  Interest." 

She  said:  "Interesting  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the 
teaching  of  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Perhaps  no  subject 
his  changed  its  emphasis  so  much  within  the  last  decade  as  has  arith- 
metic.    Certainly  no  subject  has  needed  revision  more. 

These  changes  are  made  interesting  and  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
child's  social  world.  We  do  not  want  to  teach  business  arithmetic  by 
mere  arbitrary  rules  that  are  not  understood,  but  to  inculcate  right 
ideas  of  the  business  world  about  us  by  dwelling  upon  topics  real  and 
more  or  less  familiar  to  the  children  and  which  would  be  to  their  best 
advantage. 

The  character  of  problems,  selection  and  arrangement  of  material, 
should  be  suited  to  the  application  and  practical  every-day  affairs  and 
develop  the  power  to  apply  knowledge  to  the  new  situation. 

The  problems  should  relate  to  school  and  home  activities,  to  school 
and  home  games,  to  local  industries  and  occupations,  to  nature-study 
and  handwork.  I  say  this  because  the  public  urges  that  the  work 
should  be  interesting,  and  the  ability  to  apply  arithmetical  operations 
with  accuracy  and  ease  whenever  there  is  need.  And  the  problems 
having  rational  content  and  arranged  in  sequence  of  thought  are 
strong  aids  in  accuracy,  also  give  breadth  in  reasoning. 

Then  the  school  is  the  medium  through  which  these  needs  are  met. 
It  is  drawing  liberally  for  its  illustrations  and  problems  from  the  daily 
activities  interesting  to  children  at  each  stage  of  their  development. 
This  demands  selection  and  arrangement  of  suitable  material  and  this 
direct  application  to  practical  every-day  affairs  should  be  selected  and 
arranged  around  a  central,  unifying  idea;  this  idea  should  find  its 
expression  or  thought  in  some  experience  which  the  children  them- 
selves consider  of  value  and  which  strengthen  a  reason,  for  further 
investigation. 

The  earnest  and  busy  teacher,  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  business 
community  in  which  a  school  is  located,  can  find  unlimited  material 
and  hardly  fail  to  introduce  genuine  problems  with  local  color  to 
enliven  the  work  in  arithmetic.     Problem  making  may  be  enriched  by 
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excursions  to  a  place  for  the  children's  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience. 

Some  of  the  large  topics  of  interest  around  which  interesting  prob- 
lems can  be  arranged  are  farming,  gardening,  oystering,  lumbering, 
nature-study,  games.  The  information  upon  these  subjects  should  be, 
first,  accurate  data;  second,  material  suited  to  the  children,  and  third, 
reasonable  and  rational  problems  set. 

The  difficulties  which  face  this  work  are  securing  accurate  data 
from  first-hand  knowledge,  arranging  with  the  one  in  authority  to 
meet  an  excursion,  getting  the  knowledge  through  the  neighbors  or 
friends,  and  verifying  the  statements  through  companions. 

Wheat  problems  may  be  made  upon  sowing,  harvesting,  threshing, 
bagging,  shipping  or  transportation,  and  consumption. 

Fire  department  problems  can  be  made  about  the  men  employed — 
their  salaries,  time,  etc.;  the  equipment — <;ost  of  engines,  wagons, 
hose,  ladders,  cots,  etc.;  the  provisions,  etc.,  for  the  horses,  and  the 
fire  alarms. 

Lumbering  problems  may  be  made  about  the  tree  products,  fuel, 
materials  for  houses,  rails  for  fences,  paper,  food,  medicine,  transpor- 
tation, and  railroad  ties. 

Oyster  problems  may  be  made  about  tonging,  dredging,  shucking, 
canning,  transportation,  etc.  The  following  data  has  been  gathered 
about  the  oyster  industry:  An  oysterman  pays  20  to  30  cents  per 
bushel  for  planting;  tongers  catch  10  to  30  bushels  of  oysters  per  day; 
the  buyer  pays  oystermen  40  to  75  cents  per  bushel;  a  bugeye  carries 
about  500  bushels  oysters;  large  schooners  carry  2,500  bushels;  they 
make  about  one  trip  in  ten  days;  freight  is  15  cents  per  bushel;  4,000 
bushels  are  handled  in  packing  houses  per  day. 

"Problems  upon  summer  pleasure  would  be  very  interesting  to  chil- 
dren just  after  school  begins  in  the  fall.  Problems  upon  excursions 
could  be  made  about  the  cost  of  the  lunch,  car  fare,  estimate  the 
number  on  the  boat  and  the  total  receipts  for  the  company.  Problems 
upon  amusements  could  be  made  about  the  merry-go-round,  boating, 
shooting  gallery,  and  refreshments." 

Miss  Mary  Taylor,  of  the  Baltimore  County  schools,  conducted  the 
games,  in  which  every  one  was  invited  to  join.  The  games  were  suit- 
able for  both  in-doors  and  out-of-doors. 

The  teachers  formed  a  ring  and  played  "How-do-you-do  My  Partner," 
"As  I  was  Going  Down  the  Street,"  "Loo-by  Loo,"  and  "Grandmother 
Game." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  on  Thursday,  June  29,  Miss  Lillie  Comp- 
ton,  of  Cumberland,  moved  that  we  give  Miss  Isabel  Davidson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Primary  Division,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  the  prac- 
tical and  delightful  program  which  she  had  arranged  for  the  meetings. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

LILLIAN   M.    SMITH, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
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GRAMMAR    DIVISION. 

On  Wednesday,  June  28,  the  Grammar  Grade  Division  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  Braddock  Heights  and  began  their  first 
day's  work,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Minnie  Davis,  head  of  the 
Elemantary  Department,  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 

As  required  by  the  revised  Constitution  of  the  Association,  an  or- 
ganization was  effected.  The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Chairman,  Miss  Minnie  L.  Davis,  State  Normal  School, 
Baltimore;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Minnie  Gernig,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 

In  a  brief  explanation  of  the  work  to  be  done  Miss  Davis  said 
in  part: 

In  arranging  for  demonstrating  grade  work  the  committee  has  an- 
ticipated an  interesting  and  profitable  session.  Results,  however,  will 
be  largely  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  in  attendance. 
Ideally  we  should  have  a  class  of  children.  Since  this  could  not  be 
arranged,  we  appeal  to  you  to  serve  as  pupils.  Throw  off  for  a  time 
your  responsibilities  as  teachers  and  become  boys  and  girls  of  the 
grades. 

Miss  Davis  then  introduced  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  of  Sparrow's  Point, 
Baltimore  County,  who  took  the  class  in  rote  singing.  Miss  Lee  gave 
a  most  excellent  lesson.  Typewritten  copies  of  words  and  music  were 
distributed,  careful  attention  being  given  to  the  reading  of  the  selec- 
tion, and  just  enough  scale  work  to  secure  a  good  tone.  Then  by  a 
few  very  simple  and  clear  directions  she  made  it  plain  to  us  how, 
without  any  instrument  whatever,  children  can  be  taught  to  sing  a 
song  with  beauty,  style,  and  finish. 

Miss  Davis  in  her  pleasing  manner  next  introduced  to  us  Miss 
Katherine  Kirwan,  of  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County,  who  gave  us  a 
demonstration  in  reading,  studying  for  interpretation.  The  gist  of  the 
lesson  showed  how  the  teacher,  working  with  her  class,  can  lead  them 
by  a  series  of  well-directed  questions  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
lesson  and  get  the  author's  real  meaning.  Miss  Kirwan  insisted  upon 
the  class  giving  their  answers  in  the  author's  own  words  after  the 
questioning.  The  lesson  was  read  with  much  expression,  proving  the 
value  of  such  instruction. 

Miss  Mary  Davis,  of  Montgomery  County,  read  a  paper  upon  spell- 
ing, which  set  forth  the  value  of  the  eye  and  ear  appeal  as  aids  in 
overcoming  difficulties  in  spelling. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Hannah  Coale,  Miss  Minnie  Davis  spoke 
briefly  upon  "Centers  of  Interest  in  Nature  Work,"  first  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  outlines  distributed  upon  the  following  subjects:  "Weather 
Conditions,"  "The  School  Garden,"  "Bird  and  Tree  Club."  These  out- 
lines suggest  the  aids  and  materials  used  for  the  nature  work  in  the 
model  school.  After  this  Miss  Davis  told  us  what  the  pupils  had 
accomplished  by  centering  upon  and  working  along  these  lines. 

Miss  Minnie  Gernig,  of  Catonsville,  Baltimore  County,  then  took  the 
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class  in  arithmetic,  speaking  first  upon  the  advantages  of  problems 
grouped  around  "Industrial  Centers  and  Local  Interest"  and  invoking 
life  situations,  telling  of  the  work  done  by  her  class  along  these  lines 
and  giving  suggestions  for  formulating  such  problems;  then  by  actual 
work  with  the  class  formulated  a  problem  and  by  questions  obtained 
the  necessary  data,  and,  lastly,  worked  the  problem.  This  lesson 
closed  the  work  for  the  day  and  the  meeting  promptly  adjourned. 

On  Thursday  morning,  June  29,  the  work  was  continued.  Miss  Lee 
again  working  with  the  class  in  rote  singing.  The  songs  taught  on 
Wednesday  were  reviewed  and  sung  with  spirit  and  expression,  prov- 
ing then  and  there  the  value  of  such  teaching.  The  work  was  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines  as  the  preceding  day,  with  the  same 
excellent  results. 

The  next  subject,  "Difficulties  in  Oral  Reading,"  was  given  by  Miss 
Roberta  Porter,  of  Westport,  Baltimore  County,  who  gave  us  a  most 
helpful  lesson.  Under  her  very  able  direction  the  class  named  the 
common  faults  in  oral  reading,  as  lack  of  expression,  mouthing,  poor 
articulation  and  enumeration,  etc.  Miss  Porter,  still  questioning,  drew 
from  us  the  cause  of  these  faults  and  how  they  could  be  overcome; 
then  by  a  most  excellent  drill  in  phonetics  and  a  few  simple  breathing 
exercises  showed  us  how  by  these  means  we  could  correct  many  of  the 
causes  which  result  in  poor  reading. 

Miss  Rosalie  Ogle,  of  Baltimore  city,  gave  us  a  very  pleasing  and 
interesting  lesson,  introducing  the  three  kinds  of  spelling — visual, 
written,  oral.  The  lesson  was  divided  into  three  parts.  First,  the 
assignment,  consisting  of  ten  words,  which  were  flashed  one  at  a  time, 
and  as  they  were  flashed  the  class  pronounced  and  spelled  in  sylla- 
bles and  wrote  the  word  upon  their  papers  after  it  had  been  erased 
from  the  board.  After  all  the  words  were  written  the  papers  were 
turned  face  downward,  and  the  study  lesson  was  begun.  The  words 
were  given  from  memory  and  were  written  by  Miss  Ogle  upon  the 
board.  After  the  list  was  completed  the  class  compared  their  list 
with  the  words  upon  the  board,  made  necessary  corrections,  reflashed 
the  words  for  themselves,  corrected  misspelled  words,  and  rewrote 
these  words  three  times.  The  recitation  lesson  was  the  last  step. 
The  words  were  dictated  by  the  teacher  and  written  by  the  class  upon 
a  new  sheet  of  paper.  Miss  Ogle  suggested  that  the  flashed  words  be 
used  for  the  weekly  reviews,  the  same  papers  being  used  until  they 
recorded  a  month's  work  in  spelling. 

The  nature  work  for  the  day  was  conducted  by  Miss  Lucy  Smedley, 
Superintendent  of  Grammar  Grades,  Caroline  and  Talbot  counties, 
who  begun  the  work  with  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  Individual,  class  and  community  garden.  Miss  Smedley, 
working  with  the  class,  gave  a  clear  and  concise  plan  for  a  school 
vegetable  garden,  beginning  with  the  soil,  preparation,  etc.,  and  later 
tracing  the  life  history  of  a  radish,  one  of  the  garden  products. 

A  most  spirited  lesson  in  approximating  arithmetic  was  given  by 
Miss  Margaret  Harney,  of  Howard  Park,  Baltimore  County.     The  class 
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was  required  to  give  rough  estimates  of  the  results  of  the  problems 
given  and  to  state  by  what  process  they  obtained  these  results.  Then 
they  were  asked  to  verify  their  results.  This  lesson  demonstrated  the 
need  of  training  pupils  to  reilect  before  giving  answers,  in  order  to 
prevent  some  of  the  absurd  answers  sometimes  given.  Miss  Harney 
then  gave  typed  copies  of  problems  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work, 
graded  for  each  month  of  the  school  year. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Supervisor  of 
Grammar  Grades,  Baltimore  County,  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Miss  Tall  congratulated  the  teachers  upon  the  excellent 
work  accomplished  and  their  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  advised  them 
to  use  the  organization  to  further  the  interests  of  their  school  by 
exchanging  ideas  respecting  their  grade  work. 

Typed  copies  of  plans,  outlines,  etc.,  of  all  work  done  can  be  had 
upon  applying  to  the  Chairman  or  Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  Wednesday  morning  by  Mr. 
HufRngton,  who  introduced  the  leader.  Miss  Pearl  Eader,  who  con- 
ducted the  round  table  on  English.  Her  address  was  followed  by  short 
talks  by  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  Mr.  Boardman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins,  and 
Miss  Leary.     This  closed  the  round  table  on  English. 

THURSDAY    MORNING    SESSION. 

Prof.  Geo.  B.  Pfeiffer  read  a  paper  upon  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools,  which  was  followed  by  short  talks  by  Professor  Webb,  Supt. 
C.  T.  Wright,  and  Dr.  Ed.  F.  Buchner.  Mr.  Bradley  K.  Purdam,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Education,  delivered  a  short  talk  on  the  High 
School  By-Laws. 

B.  P.  CONRAD,  Secretary. 

MR.    SMITH'S    PAPER. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
asked  me  to  take  a  paper  before  this  meeting,  and  he  suggested  as  a 
suitable  topic  for  discussion  "High  School  Activities."  He  gave  me  a 
wide  field  from  which  to  choose,  for  he  said  that  I  could  discuss 
anything  at  all  except  the  course  of  study. 

For  some  reasons  I  would  have  preferred  to  discuss  certain  phases 
of  the  high  school  course  of  study,  because  for  two  years  I  have  been 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  course  of  study  in  our  county, 
and  I  have  given  an  immense  amount  of  time  to  the  consideration  of 
the  curriculum  for  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  grades. 
This  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  grades  has  just  been  printed, 
and  it  will  be  put  into  operation  in  the  schools  of  Allegany  County  in 
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September.  However,  as  I  was  asked  to  discuss  anything  or  every- 
thing else  than  the  course  of  study,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  introducing  the  discussion  I  wish  to  quote  an  article  on  the 
"High  School"  by  Supt.  James  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
that  appeared  in  the  "Journal  of  Education"  for  June  15,  1911.  The 
article  is  brief,  so  I  have  reproduced  it  in  full,  as  fallows: 

"A  high  school  should  be  a  place  for  work,  and  not  a  showhouse. 
Many  customs  and  practices  have  found  their  way  into  the  high 
schools  of  the  country  that  have  had  and  are  now  having  a  very  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  scholarship  of  the  pupils.  In  order  to  state  the 
case  clearly,  the  high  school  is  not  a  college  or  a  university,  but 
simply  a  school  one  step  above  the  elementary  school.  A  high  school 
is  a  place  in  which  the  rudiments  of  subjects  are  studied,  a  begin- 
ning continued  on  above  the  common  school,  and  it  should  not  be  an 
aping  of  a  college  or  a  university. 

"The  high  school  is  no  place  for  dress  suits,  editorial  departments, 
collection  and  disbursing  agencies,  .and  soliciting  committees,  but  it 
is  designed  for  work  in  the  studies  the  pupils  pursue,  in  whatever 
department  each  is  assigned.  The  best  and  most  studious  pupils 
need  every  hour  for  work  to  get  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  different 
subjects  they  pursue.  How  much,  moreover,  does  it  hold  good  of  all 
those  who  have  to  study  harder  in  order  to  understand  what  they 
read  and  think  over.  The  distractions  are  so  great  that  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  schools  is  lowered.  Pupils  who  have  been  on  the  so-called 
editorial  staff  have  told  me  that  the  demands  are  so  exacting  that  they 
have  not  had  the  time  at  their  disposal  to  prepare  their  lessons  well. 
Others  on  soliciting  committees  have  had  to  take  time  for  begging  and 
persuading  purposes  that  ought  to  be  given  to  their  lessons.  'Track 
meets,'  which  are  leg  and  lung  developers,  necessary  enough  for  those 
who  are  predestined  to  make  their  living  by  footracing  or  some  other 
sports  of  that  nature,  do  not  get  much  of  a  grip  on  thought,  or  on 
literary,  scientific,  or  artistic  subjects.  The  moderate  kind  of  exer- 
cise, which  all  high  school  boys  and  girls  ought  to  have  each  day,  is 
sadly  neglected.  There  should  be  simplicity  in  dress,  work,  social 
diversions,  but  serious  and  earnest  attention  to  the  work  of  the  high 
school.  High  school  youngsters  need  more  hours  of  sleep  and  less  of 
society  and  public  entertainment;  more  attention  to  legitimate  school 
work  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  will  be  raised  to  what  it  was 
when  the  high  school  did  not  attempt  to  compass  all  the  activities  now 
carried  on  so  very  imperfectly  in  too  many  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities by  persons  considerably  older.  The  old  saying  that  "all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  needs  to  be  turned  around  so  as  to 
read  "all  play  and  no  work,  or  barely  enough  work  to  get  through, 
makes  the  high  school  boy  a  very  poor  scholar."  The  college  and  uni- 
versity sports  and  all-round  amusement  men  vastly  outnumber  those 
who  are  willing  to  buckle  down  to  hard  work  and  win  distinction  in 
studies    that    require    firmness    and    vigor    of    intellectual    action.     To 
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average  human  nature  those  lighter  gayeties  which  occupy  the  atten- 
tion in  high  school,  college,  or  university  life,  appeal  much  more 
ardently  than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
in  order  to  satisfy  a  steady  purpose  to  become  a  scholar. 

"Much  depends  upon  how  a  subject  is  presented  to  a  class  of  stu- 
dents desirous  of  learning,  and  whether  the  teacher  arouses  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  in  his  subject  and  can  keep  it  up  to  fever  heat.  Unless 
the  teacher  has  this  quality  and  can  make  his  pupils  partake  of  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  he  feels,  his  teaching  will  fall  with  a  dull, 
heavy  thud  to  the  ground.  In  concluding  this  paragraph,  what  shall  it 
profit  a  high  school  graduate  if  he  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  notions 
of  justice,  extravagance,  kindness,  and  love  of  humanity,  and  other 
high-sounding  things,  if  he  can  not  read,  spell,  write  a  legible  hand, 
figure,  use  the  language  with  some  precision  and  elegance?  This  may 
be  a  low  view,  but  it  will  play  a  very  important  part  in  at  least  half 
of  his  future  life.  The  idea  that  some  high  school  pupils  have  that 
they  are  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  to  put  the  least 
amount  of  work  on  their  studies,  is  to  place  a  false  or  low  estimate 
on  an  education,  and  to  unfit  them  for  success  in  any  undertaking." 

I  have  quoted  this  article,  not  because  I  agree  with  it  in  its  entirety, 
for  I  do  not,  but  to  show  an  extreme  view  of  all  work  and  no  play. 
I  do  agree  with  it  to  the  extent  that  "a  high  school  should  be  a  place 
for  work,"  and  that  there  should  be  "serious  and  earnest  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  high  school."  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  placing  a 
premium  on  high  scholarship.  The  formal  work  of  the  high  school  is 
the  main  thing,  but  it  is  not  all  of  the  high  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  William  McAndrew,  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  National  Education  Association,  stated  the  function  of  the  high 
school  very  well,  as  follows:  "Instead  of  the  conception  of  a  high 
school  as  a  place  where  courses  of  study  are  doled  out,  can't  we  run 
one  on  the  theory  that  a  high  school  is  a  resort  of  young  persons  or 
fourteen  and  upward  who  are  to  be  assisted  one  year,  two  years,  three 
years,  or  four  years  to  grow  into  the  best  kind  of  man  or  woman  we 
can  conceive?" 

If  we  are  to  promote  the  best  kind  of  man  or  woman,  we  must  give 
some  attention  to  many  other  things  besides  the  course  of  study.  In 
an  address  before  the  National  Education  Association  a  few  years  ago, 
Supt.  J.  S.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  said: 

"The  social  life  of  the  high  school  needs  a  more  careful  and  closer 
supervision.  The  school  building  ought  to  be  made  the  center  of  all 
social  activity,  and  this  side  of  the  student's  life  as  carefully  directed 
as  his  intellectual  development.  Community  life  ought  to  center 
about  the  school,  and  all  members  of  the  school  should  soon  come 
to  learn  that  the  school  means  more  than  simply  a  place  to  study 
books  and  recite  lessons.  All  class  parties,  receptions,  debates;  all 
school  contests,  concerts,  amateur  theatricals,  luncheons,  banquets, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  be  held  in  the  school  building,  and  the  young  people 
ought  to  think  of  this  as  the  place  where  their  life-interests  center. 
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These  things  presr:ppose  the  use  of  gas  for  heating  and  lighting;  the 
purchase  of  chairs,  tables,  dishes,  etc.,  for  convenience  in  serving; 
the  use  of  an  assembly  hall  with  some  stage  equipment;  but  all  these 
things  keep  the  mind  of  the  student  on  the  school  and  keep  him  in 
school.  At  the  same  time,  all  spheres  of  activity  are  developed  under 
wholesome  direction." 

I  will  now  consider  in  succession  a  few  of  the  more  important  high 
school  activities.  First,  there  is  the  important  matter  of  athletics. 
Few,  if  any,  of  our  rural  high  schools  in  Maryland  are  equipped  with 
gymnasiums,  but  that  fact  need  not  deter  the  schools  from  having 
athletics.  Base  ball,  basket  ball,  foot  ball,  tennis,  track  meets,  calis- 
thenics, any  or  all  of  these  are  suitable  forms  of  physical  activity. 
Games  should  be  encouraged  in  which  all  can  participate,  rather  than 
those  that  will  interest  only  a  few.  Then,  too,  teams  should  be  com- 
posed exclusively  or  members  of  the  school.  I  have  had  experience 
with  both  kinds,  those  made  up  partly  from  the  school  and  partly  of 
outsiders,  and  of  all  school  players,  and  the  experience  with  the  first 
kind  was  far  from  satisfactory.  This  year  we  insisted  that  the  base 
ball  team  be  made  up  exclusively  of  members  of  the  school.  While 
the  team  was  not  very  successful  in  winning  games,  still  it  had  the 
united  support  of  the  school.  Clean  athletics  will  help  very  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  young  manhood  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  young 
womanhood,  in  our  schools. 

The  regular  work  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  class  organizations. 
Each  class  should  have  a  faculty  adviser,  and  it  should  have  a  corps 
of  oiHcers.  Little  socials  can  be  held,  little  outings  taken,  and  in 
many  ways  the  proper  class  spirit  can  be  promoted. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  activity  may  be  directed  through  literary 
societies  organized  in  the  high  school.  I  believe  that  two  societies 
are  better  than  one,  for  when  there  are  two,  some  rivalry  can  be 
encouraged,  and  this  will  secure  better  results  than  when  all  the 
students  are  massed  in  a  single  society.  In  our  own  school  for  more 
than  seven  years  we  have  maintained  two  societies,  the  Irving  and  the 
Longfellow,  and  they  have  done  much  good  work.  Meetings  are  held 
once  a  week,  on  Friday  afternoons,  at  which  literary  and  musical  pro- 
grams are  rendered.  Once  a  year  each  society  holds  a  reception  at 
the  school  building  in  the  evening,  to  which  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  members  are  invited,  a  program  is  rendered,  and  refreshments 
are  served. 

In  addition  to  the  society  receptions,  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made,  the  school  has  various  social  evenings.  At  Halloween  a 
masked  party  is  often  given.  Since  domestic  science  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  schools,  there  are  more  opportunities  for  luncheons,  din- 
ners, etc.  For  a  number  of  years  my  wife  and  I  have  held  a  reception 
at  our  home  for  each  of  the  classes.  At  the  close  of  each  year  we  give 
a  formal  dinner  in  honor  of  the  graduating  class.  Formal  invitations 
are  issued,  to  which  formal  replies  are  expected.  The  dinner  is  served 
in  courses,  toasts  are  made,  and  usually  about  three  hours  are  spent  at 
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the  table.  These  dinners  are  looked  forward  to  by  the  students  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  they  are  ranked  among  the  leading  social 
events  of  the  season.  In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  my  wife  and 
I  try  to  make  the  high  school  students  welcome  at  our  home  at  all 
times,  and  we  encourage  them  to  come  to  see  us.  Some  students  who 
were  graduated  eight  or  nine  years  ago  still  like  to  come,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  know  that  they  do  not  forget  us  when  they  are  no 
longer  students. 

I  suppose  it  is  customary  in  all  of  the  high  schools  for  the  alumni 
association  to  hold  some  kind  of  a  celebration  each  year  to  welcome 
the  graduating  class.  Our  own  association  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  holding  a  banquet  in  the  school  building,  and  this  has  proved  an 
attractive  social  event. 

Another  kind  of  activity  is  promoted  by  having  some  kind  of  con- 
tests in  connection  with  the  school  work.  In  our  school  each  member 
of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  is  required  to  give  four 
declamations  before  the  assembled  high  school  each  year.  In  order  to 
promote  additional  interest  in  this  work  a  contest  is  held  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  The  five  members  of  each  class  that  have  done  the  best 
work  in  declamation  are  selected  for  the  contest,  when  judges  are 
appointed,  and  fifteen  dollars  is  distributed  in  two  first  prizes  of  five 
dollars  each,  and  two  second  prizes  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  each. 
This  year  about  six  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  I  took 
a  secret  vote  in  the  two  classes,  to  see  whether  the  members  wished 
the  contest  continued,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  members  of 
each  class  voted  in  favor  of  its  continuance. 

Then  there  is  the  annual  debate  between  the  two  literary  societies. 
Next  to  the  commencement  itself  this  is  the  big  event  of  commence- 
ment week.  Three  contestants  from  each  society  have  been  chosen 
several  months  earlier  and  they  have  spent  much  time  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  their  arguments.  Judges  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ment and  delivery,  the  society  pennants  are  waving,  and  it  is  a  time 
of  breathless  suspense  to  know  whether  the  blue  and  the  white  or  the 
pink  and  the  green  will  be  triumphant.  The  school  has  a  silver  wreath 
that  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  victorious  society  for  a  year,  and 
each  victory  is  marked  by  a  silver  star  on  the  appropriate  side  of  the 
wreath. 

School  concerts  are  excellent  to  develop  the  musical  talent  of  the 
students.  While  most  of  our  State  schools  do  not  maintain  a  musical 
department,  yet,  I  suppose,  all  of  the  schools  pay  some  attention  to 
music.  In  many  schools  there  are  glee  clubs,  orchastras,  and  similar 
organizations.     All  these  are  proper  activities. 

A  school  paper  may  be  a  help  in  the  school  work.  It  requires  con- 
siderable monej^  to  float  it,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  it  is  likely  to 
prove  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  business  men.  The  literary  work  is 
considerable,  but  the  editors  may  be  excused  from  some  of  the  regular 
work  in  composition  so  as  to  even  up  matters  for  them.  The  training 
is  excellent,  and  the  school  paper  should  be  encouraged,  provided  the 
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community  is  strong  enough  to  support  it  financially.  "WTiere  the 
school  does  not  maintain  its  own  paper,  arrangements  can  usually  be 
made  with  the  local  daily  or  weekly  papers  to  publish  all  the  school 
news.  Some  of  our  high  schools  seem  to  have  organized  very  efficient 
press  bureaus. 

All  these  activities  need  direction.  In  some  of  them  the  students 
may  take  the  initiative,  being  simply  guided  by  the  advice  of  members 
of  the  faculty;  in  others,  it  is  necessary  for  the  instructors  to  take  a 
more  prominent  part. 

The  high  school  has  a  great  field  of  usefulness,  and  the  best  results 
are  not  secured  merely  by  the  study  of  books  and  the  reciting  of 
lessons.  If  these  are  all  the  school  has  to  offer,  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  will  not  tarry  long.  Even  at  best,  there  is  a  frightful  mortality 
of  students  in  the  first  year,  and  without  a  great  deal  of  activity  the 
loss  of  students  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is. 

Those  of  us  who  teach  in  the  high  schools  have,  in  my  opinion,  the 
choicest  part  of  the  educational  vineyard.  The  boys  and  girls  come 
to  us  at  the  adolescent  period,  when  hopes  are  highest,  and  after  four 
years  they  leave  us  as  young  men  and  women  with  fixed  plans  and 
ideals.  To  me  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  attractive  than  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen,  pure,  modest,  and  ambi- 
tious. And  the  few  boys  who  survive  the  four  years  of  high  school 
usually  deserve  a  high  place  beside  their  sisters.  Our  graduating  class 
this  year  took  as  its  motto  a  quotation  from  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the 
King" — "Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong."  I  wish  that  these  beau- 
tiful words  might  be  engraven  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every  young 
man  and  every  young  woman  of  every  graduating  class  in  the  land! 

Some  one  has  said  that  "the  American  high  school  is  destined  to  be 
our  greatest  democratic  educational  institution."  If  this  is  true,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  surely  we  ought  to  promote  to  the  utmost  all  kinds  of 
school  activities,  always  keeping  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  as  the 
goal  to  be  attained  by  every  boy  and  girl. 

ARTHUR   FRANCIS   SMITH. 
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Sessions  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association 

Have  Been  Held  as   Follows: 
1. 

1866.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;   Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;   Re- 
cording Sec'y,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  83. 

2, 

1867.  St.  John's  College. 

President,   Thomas   D.   Baird;   Treasurer,   Wm.    Elliott,   Jr.; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 


1868.     Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,    C.    K.   Nelson;   Treasurer,   Alexander    Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 


1869.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,   P.   M.   Leakin;    Treasurer,   Alexander   Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  Wm.  Wardenburg. 

5. 

1870.  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis. 

President,  J.   C.  Welling;    Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

6. 

1871.  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,  W.  B.  Worthington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

'"    7, 

1872.  Court  House,  Frederick  City. 

President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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1873.     Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown. 

President,  James  M.  Garnett;    Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 


1874.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,  D.  A.  Hollingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

10. 

1875.  Cumberland. 

President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

11. 

1876.  City  College,  Baltimore  (one  day  during  N.  E.  A.). 

President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

12. 

1877.  Easton. 

President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

13. 

1878.  City  College,  Baltimore. 

President,  John  F.  Arthur;    Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards;    Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

14. 

1879.  Court  House,  Hagerstown.  ^ 

President,    P.   R.   Lovejoy;   Treasurer,    C.    G.    Edwards;   Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

15. 

1880.  Ocean  City. 

President,    M.    A.    Newell;    Treasurer,    C.    G.    Edwards;   Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

16. 

1881.  Frederick. 

President,  Geo.  M.  Upshur;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards;   Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

17. 

1882.  Cumberland. 

President,  A.  G.  Harley;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards;   Record- 
ing Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18. 

1883.  Ocean  City.  | 

President,    Geo.    L.    Grape;   Treasurer,    C.    G.    Edwards;   Re 
cording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19. 

1884.  Ocean  City. 

President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20. 

1885.  Deer  Park. 

President,  J.  W.  Thompson;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards;   Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21. 

1886.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,  F.  A.  Soper;   Treasurer,  Lewis  Ford;   Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22. 

1887.  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va. 

President,  P.  A.  Witmar;   Treasurer,  Geo.  S.  Grape;   Record- 
ing Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

23. 

1888.  Mountain  Lake  Park  (with  West  Virginia  Association). 

Louis    Ford,    First    Vice-President;     Treasurer,    Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

24. 

1889.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,   H.   G.   Weimer;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

25. 

1890.  Bay  Ridge. 

President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

26. 

1891.  Ocean  City. 

President,   John   E.   McCahan;    Treasurer,   Alexander   Chap- 
lain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

27. 

1892.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,    James    A.    Diffenbaugh;     Treasurer,    Alexander 
Chaplain;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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"  ■        '  '28.  ^  ■  :  ' 

1894.  Annapolis. 

President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith ;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain ; 
■  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

,     29. 

1895.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Chap- 
lain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

30. 

1896.  Deer  Park. 

President,    Prof.    Chas.    F.    Daddatz;    Treasurer,    Alexander 
■ '  ~         Chaplain ;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

31. 

1897.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

32.  .       . 

1899.  Ocean  City. 

President,  John  T.  White;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

33. 

1900.  Chautauqua  Beach. 

President,  L.  L.  Beatty;   Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;   Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

34. 

1901.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members,  157. 

35. 

1902.  Ocean  City. 

President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan; 
Recording  Sec'y,  A.  G.  Harley;   number  of  members,  166. 

36. 

1903.  Ocean  City. 

President,  Joseph  Blair;   Treasurer  John  E.  McCahan;   Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  G.  Havley;  number  of  members,  229. 

37. 

1904.  Ocean  City. 

President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;   Treasurer,  John  E.  McCa- 
han; Rec.  Sec'y,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members,  196. 
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38. 

1905.  Blue  Mountain  House- 

President  Artliur  F.   Smith;    Treasurer,  John  E.   McCahan; 
Recording  Sec'y,  A.  G.  Harley;   number  of  members,  356. 

39- 

1906.  Ocean  City. 

President,   Dr.    S.   Simpson;    Treasurer,   John  E.    MeCahan; 
Rec.  Sec'y,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;   number  of  members,  358. 

40. 

1907.  Jamestown  Exposition. 

President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan; 
Rec.  Sec'y,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell:   number  of  members,  374. 

41. 

1908.  Ocean  City. 

President,  Albert  S.   Cook;    Treasurer,   John   E.   McCahan; 
Rec.  Sec'y,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;   number  of  members,  375. 

42. 

1909.  Mountain  Lake  Park. 

President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasiirer,  John  E.  McCahan; 
;  Rec.  Sec'y,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;   number  of  members,  566, 

43. 

1910.  Ocean  City. 

President,    E.    A.    Browning;*     Treasurer,    R.    Berryman : 
^  Rec.  Sec'y,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;   number  of  members,  420. 

44. 

1911.  Braddock  Heights. 

President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R.  Berryman;  Record- 
ing Sec'y,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  789, 


'Succeeded  Mr.  Georg-e  Biddle,  deceased. 
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Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 


Members  for  1911 


state    Board   of   Education. 


Governor  Austin   L.   Crotliers, 

Annapolis. 
Henry  C.  Longnecl^er,  Towson. 
Zodak   P.   Wharton,   Stoclitou 
Clayton    Purnell,    Frostburg. 
Wm.  S.  Powell,  Bllicott  City. 


6.  T.   H.   Lewis,   Westminster. 

7.  Robert  C.  Cole,  Roland  Park. 

8.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  Annapolis. 

9.  Bradley  K.  Purdum,  Hamilton. 
10.  J.  Earle  Simpson,  Annapolis. 


Allegany  County. 


10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22, 


Aggie  T.  Davis,  37  Broadway,  23. 

Frostburg.  24. 

Nannie     McCullough,     181     E.  25. 

Main  St.,  Frostburg.  26. 

Mary   E.    Ford,    State    Normal  27. 

School,  Frostburg.  28. 

Annie    E.    McAllister,    80    W.  29. 

Main  St.,  Frostburg.  30. 

Carrie   Hepburn,    Cumberland.  31. 

Annie  Wagner,  Cumberland.  32. 

Ella  Wallace,  Cumberland.  33. 
Mary  Hanna,  Cumberland. 

Hanna    Birmingham,    Cumber-  34. 

land.  35. 
O.  H.  Bruce,  Cumberland. 

Mollie  E.   Copeland,  78   Mary-  36. 

land  Ave.,  Cumberland.  37. 

Emma  Gerdeman,  Cumberland.  38. 

Olin     R.     Rice,     Beall     High  39. 

School,   Frostburg.  40. 
A.  C.  Willison,  Cumberland. 

George    M.    Purdew,    Cumber-  41. 

land.  42. 

H.  G.  Weimer,  Cumberland.  43. 

Howard  C.  Hill,  Cumberland.  44. 
Alice  K.  Bielaski,  Cumberland. 

O.  B.   Brighton,  Cumberland.  45. 

Emma  Moody,  Frostburg.  46. 

Eva  Crump,  Frostburg.  47. 

Nell  Powell,  Frostburg.  48. 


Grace  Dant,  Frostburg. 

Alpha  Garrett,  Frostburg. 

Lulu  Seifarth,  Frostburg. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Rank,  Frostburg. 

Loretta  Seifarth,  Frostburg. 

Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lonaconing. 

Mary  V.  Close,  Midland. 

Ida  Close,  Midland. 

Williet  Houck,  Cumberland. 

Nellie  Boward,  Cumberland. 

Elizabeth  Schiller,  Cumber- 
land. 

Blanche  Snyder,  Cumberland. 

Lucy  Hendrickson,  Cumber- 
land. 

Ethel  Taylor,  Cumberland. 

Belle  C.  Ireland,  Cumberland. 

B.  A.  Noone,  Cumberland. 

Lydia  De  Neen,  Cumberland. 

Katherine  McNamara,  Cum- 
berland. 

Mary  Murphy,  Cumberland. 

J.  J.  Tipton,  Cumberland. 

Patrick  O.  Rouik,  Frostburg. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Baer,  Frost- 
burg. 

Lillie  Compton,  Cumberland. 

Mary  Donahey,  Pekin. 

Agatha  V.  Dorsey,  Midland. 

Margaret  M.  Dorsey,  Midland. 


Anne  Arundel  County, 


1.  Dr.  Sam'l  Garner,  Annapolis. 

2.  Mrs.  Sam'l  Garner,  Annapolis. 

3.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Parsons,  Millers- 

ville. 

4.  Mary  Linthicum,  Annapolis. 

5.  Matilda  Linthicum,  Annapolis. 


6.  Lillian    Worthington,    Waters- 

bury. 

7.  Marie  Welsh,  Elvaton. 

8.  Elsie  Israel,  Harwood. 

9.  Dr.  Thomas  Fell,  Annapolis. 
10.  Annie  Dodson,  Annapolis. 
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Baltimore  City. 


1.  India  Rowland,   1204   Madison       30. 

Ave. 

2.  C.  S.  Catherman,  Charles  and       31. 

Fayette   Sts. 

3.  Prof.  Chas.  Raddatz,  Baltimore       32. 

City  College. 

4.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jordan,  25  W.  Fay- 

ette   St.,    Remington    Type-       33. 
writer  Co.  34. 

5.  The    Monarch    Typewriter    Co., 

510  American  Bldg.  35. 

6.  Dr.  Edw.  Buckner,  Johns  Hop- 

kins University.  36. 

7.  Mary  A.  Cummings,  521  Carey 

St.  37. 

8.  Mary  E.  Holmes,  521  Carey  St. 

9.  Joseph  E.  Green,  Balto.  Poly-       38. 

technic  Institute. 

10.  G.  R.  Ellsler,  711  E.  21st  St.  39. 

11.  John    M.    Dulaney,    Baltimore 

and  Howard   Sts.,   Meyer  &       40. 
Thalheimer  Co. 

12.  John  I.  Elliott,  25  W.  Fayette       41. 

St.,    Remington    Typewriter       42. 
Co. 

13.  T.  L.  Gibson,  3004  Clifton  Ave.       43. 

14.  Mrs.  T.  L.  Gibson,  3004  Clifton 

Ave.,  C.  E.  Merrill  Co.  44. 

15.  J.  Edw.  Nunn,  Baltimore  and 

Howard  Sts.,  Meyer  &  Thai-       45. 
heimer  Co. 

16.  E.    V.    Ricker,    State    Normal       46. 

17.  Camilla  Henkle,  State  Normal 

School.  47. 

18.  Florence  Snyder,  State  Normal 

School.  48. 

19.  Mollie     Tarr,     State     Normal 

School.  49. 

20.  Mary   Scarboungh,   State  Nor- 

mal School.  50. 

21.  Emily  D.  Ruihe,  State  Normal 

School.  51. 

22.  Hannah    Coals,    State   Normal 

School.  52. 

23.  Minnie    Davis,    State    Normal 

School.  53. 

24.  Inez    Johnson,    State    Normal       54. 

School. 

25.  Wilhemin  McLeod,  State  Nor-       55. 

mal  School. 

26.  Sarah  B.  Richmond,  State  Nor-       56. 

mal  School. 

27.  W.   H.   Wilcox,    State   Normal       57. 

School. 

28.  Ernest  E.  Race,  State  Normal       58. 

School. 

29.  Robert    LeRoy    Haslup,    State       59. 

Normal  School. 


M.  J.  S.  Richmond,  1045  W. 
Lanvaie  St. 

Susie  S.  Boulden,  839  Aisquith 
St. 

E.  H.  Read,  Supt.  Parental 
School,  Gilmore  Lane,  Wa- 
verly. 

Dr.  R.  Berryman,  Station  D. 

Virginia  Kelly,  School  of  Adult 
Blind. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelly,  School  for 
Blind. 

Annie  R.  Stewart,  114  W.  23d 
St. 

J.  Montgomery  Gambrill,  Poly- 
technic  Institute. 

Sarah  A.  McDevitt,  521  N. 
Carey  St. 

Martha  Garthe,  521  N.  Carey 
St. 

Annie  C.  Williams,  521  N. 
Carey  St. 

Emily  E.  Lantz,  1706  John  St. 

R.  M.  Browning,  Sadler's  Busi- 
ness College,  21  W.  Fayette. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Fleshman,  State 
Normal  School. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Md.  School 
for  Blind,  1205  N.Charles  St. 
Rosella  Bach,  25  W.  Fayette 
St. 

B.  E.  Fleagle,  Baltimore  City 
College. 

Edward  Reisler,  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  School  Ad- 
ministration Bldg. 

W.  C.  Sherlock,  405  E.  Lafay- 
ette Ave. 

Charles  W.  Byrn,  1005  Harlem 
Ave. 

H.  E.  Buchholz,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bldg.,  300  N.  Charles  St. 

James  T.  Vernay,  339  N. 
Charles  St. 

Mrs.  R.  Berryman,  Station  D. 

Grace  I.  Gill,  Western  High 
School. 

Judson  Hunt,  508  N.  Strieker 
St. 

Lester  W.  Boardman,  Balti- 
more City  College. 

R.  L.  Kaye,  Baltimore  City 
College. 

Martha  S.  Pope,  Friends 
School. 

Alice  P.  Farquhar,  Friends 
School. 
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60.  Blanche      M.     -Morgan,      1900 

Druid  Hill. Ave. 

61.  Rose  Garrett,  23  S.  Chester  St. 

62.  Katherine   R.    Cromwell,    2135 

McCulloh  St. 

63.  Lida  Bartlett,   3033   W.   North 

Ave. 

64.  Julia  Brounold,  2241   Madison 

Ave. 

65.  Lydia  E.  Spence,  626  S.  Paca 

St. 

66.  Anna  L.  Baxter,  1422  W.  Fay- 

ette St. 

67.  Jennie     Reizenstein,     828     W. 

North  Ave. 

68.  Mollie  R.   Hobbs,  823   N.   Fre- 

mont Ave. 

69.  Lily   M.    Rusk,   1741    N.    Caro- 

line St. 

70.  Mary    E.    Williams,    1422    W. 

Fayette  St. 


71.  Helen    Shomberg,    2339    Madi- 

son Ave. 

72.  Martha  Shomberg,  2339  Madi- 

son Ave. 

73.  Florence      Thalheimer,      2333 

Madison  Ave. 

74.  Mary    C.    Kerr,    2130    Bolton 

Street. 

75.  Florence  Stromberg,  2339  Mad- 

ison Ave. 

76.  Rosalie  Ogle,  716  W.  Lanvale 

St. 

77.  H.  N.  Staley,  Eaton  &  Burnett 

Business  College. 

78.  Annie  C.  Cramblett,  1122  Mad- 

ison Ave. 

79.  M.  Nannie  Melvin,  2337  N.  Cal- 

St.,  Baltimore. 

80.  Mary  Melvin,  2337  N.  Calvert 

St. 


Baltimore  County. 


1.  Georgie  T.  Hall,  Orangeville. 

2.  Herbert  H.   Murphy,  Reisters- 

town. 
■  3.  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  Hamil- 
ton, 

4.  Emily  B.  Quinlin,  Kingsville, 

5.  Mabel  E.  Stanton,  Lorely. 

6.  J.  T.  Herschner,  Towsou. 

7.  H.  C.  Spurrier,  Hiilstop. 

8.  John  Arthur,  Fork. 

9.  Reister  Russell,  Reisterstown. 

10.  Thomas  C.  Bruff,  Towson. 

11.  A.  S.  Cook,  Towson. 

12.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Cook,  Towson. 

13.  Townley  R.  Wolfe,  3518  Bank 

St.,  Baltimore  City. 

14.  Margaret  M.  Everist,  1016  N. 

Gilmor  St.,  Baltimore  City. 


15.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  Sparks. 

16.  Serena  Morris,  Freeland. 

17.  Minnie  Gerwig,  Catonsville. 

18.  Isobel  Davidson,  300  N.Charles 

St.,  Baltimore. 

19.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  300  N.  Charles 

St.,  Baltimore. 

20.  Katharine  Dinsmore,  2325  Pat- 

terson Park. 

21.  Margaret  Lee,  Sparrows  Point. 

22.  Katharine  Kirwan,  1800  Park 

Ave. 

23.  Mary  H.  Taylor,  806  N.  Striek- 

er St. 

24.  Lillian  M.  Smith,  Halethorpe. 

25.  Mrs.     Olivia    Jones,     1035    N. 

Strieker  St.,  Baltimore. 

26.  Evelyn  S.  Darling,  Hamilton. 


Calvert  County. 


D.   P.   Turner,   Prince   Freder- 
ick. 


2.  Mary  P.  Broome,  Wallville. 

3.  M.  Susie  Magruder,  Solomons. 


Caroline  County. 


1.  J.  Walter  Huffington,  Denton. 

2.  Elizabeth  E.  Pippin,  Denton. 

3.  Mildred  Ramsdell,  Denton. 

4.  Laura  Melvin,  Denton. 

5.  Olivia  P.  Roe,  Denton. 

6.  Elsie  L.  Roe,  Denton. 

7.  Caroline  P.  Redden,  Denton. 

8.  Anna  M.  Lewes,  Denton. 

9.  Elizabeth  S.  Dukes,  Denton. 


10.  Ethel  B.  Fletcher,  Preston. 

11.  E.  N.  Noble,  Denton. 

12.  Lelia  T.  Cox,  Federalsburg. 

13.  Dora  Noble,  Federalsburg. 

14.  Virgie  Williams,  Federalsburg 

15.  Mary  E.  Towers,  Federalsburg. 

16.  Maranda  Holbrook,  Hobbs. 

17.  Elizabeth  Phillips,  Preston. 

18.  Albert  Sisk,  Preston. 
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1.  Jennie  Selby,  Mt.  Airy. 

2.  C.  L.  Weaver,  Middletown. 

3.  C.  H.  Kolb,  Westnainster. 

4.  J.  E.  Houseman,  Westminster. 

5.  S.  Simpson,  Westminster. 

6.  George  F.  Morelock,  Westmin- 

ster. 

7.  E.  A.  Hidey,  Westminster. 

8.  Levi  D.  Reid,  Taneytown. 

9.  Jacob  H.  Blocher,  Manchester. 

10.  Ross  J.  Bloclier,  Manchester. 

11.  Thos.  F.  Englar,  Manchester. 


12.  Carrie  E.LaMotte,  Manchester. 

13.  Cecil  M.  Shower,  Manchester. 

14.  P.  Neal  Parlie,  Manchester. 

15.  Charles  Reed,  Manchester. 

16.  Maud   E.    Manohan,   Westmin- 

ster. 

17.  Anna    K.    Newman,    Westmin- 

ster. 

18.  Mary  V.  Manning,  Mt.  Airy. 

19.  J.  Widdouson,  Westminster. 

20.  O.  E.  Tiffany,  Westminster. 


Cecil  County. 


10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 


Mary  L.  Budd,  Elkton. 
Katheryne  Budd,  Elkton. 
Mary  Clark,  Cecilton. 
Alfred  McVey,  North  East,  R. 

P.  D. 
Bessie  Rawlins,  Rising  Sun. 
Theo.  W.  Currier,  Ferryville. 
Rayner  Garey,  North  East. 
Belle  R.  Galbraith,  Earleville. 
Ella  M.  Statts,  Warwick. 
Harriett  Evans,  Elkton. 
Bessie  Squier,  Port  Deposit. 
Elizabeth    Warburton,    North 

East,  No.  2. 
Lora  White,  Rising  Sun. 
Sarah  R.  Miller,  Colora. 
Addie  E.  Ford,  Elkton. 
Carrie  T.  Wright,  Chesapeake 

City. 
Sadie  Nicoll,  Chesapeake  City. 
Hugh  W.Caldwell,  Chesapeake 

C'+v- 


19.  Mrs.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Ches- 

apeake City. 

20.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Bratton,  Elkton. 

21.  W.  D.  Bratton,  Elkton. 

22.  Helen    Davidson,    Chesapeake 

City. 

23.  A.  Arline  Atkinson,  Rising  Sun. 

24.  Mamie  Thornton,  Chesapeake 

City. 

25.  Helen      Windle,      Chesapeake 

City. 

26.  Mary  C.  H.  Wallis,  Chesapeake 

City. 

27.  Mollie  R.  McCoy,  Cecilton. 

28.  Francis  M.  Cleaves,  Elkton. 

29.  Minnie  B.  Bouchelle,  Elkton. 

30.  Geo.  A.  Blake,  Elkton. 

31.  Edith  Holt,  Elkton. 

32.  Marshall     Thompson,     North 

East. 


Charles  County. 


1.  Mary  L.  Gardiner,  Bryantown. 

2.  William  W.  Keech,  Dubois. 


3.  Mrs.     Laura     D. 
Marshall  Hall. 


Hungerford, 


Dorchester  County. 


1.  J.  L.  Kerr,  Cambridge. 

2.  Susie  Collins,  Hurlock. 

3.  Caphronia  Collins,  Hurlock. 

4.  George  B.  Pfeiffer,  Cambridge. 

5.  Jno.  D.  Neighbours,  Cambridge. 

6.  William    P.    Beckwith,    Cam- 

bridge. 

7.  Edward  P.  Webb,  Hurlock. 


8.  Elizabeth  Spedden,  Cambridge. 

9.  Mrs.  Annie  Taitt,  Cambridge. 

10.  Mrs.     Sadie    E.     Wall,     Cam- 

bridge. 

11.  Mrs.   Annie   E.   Corner,   Cam- 

bridge. 

12.  Fannie  Matthews,  Cambridge. 

13.  Blanche  Matthews,  Cambridge. 
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Frederick  County. 


1.  John  S.  Newman,  Frederick.  45. 

2.  Phillips  P.  Lee,  Araby.  46. 

3.  Dr.H.Boteler  Gross, Jefferson.  47. 

4.  J.  Henry  Stokes,  Emmitsburg.  48. 

5.  A.  W.  Nieodemus,  Jr.,  Buck- 

eystown.  49. 

6.  John  C.  Leatherman,   Myers- 

ville.  50. 

7.  S.  N.  Young,  Middletown. 

8.  Ella  V.  Krieg,  Buckeystown.  51. 

9.  Rev.   Isaac   M.   Hotter,   Fred-  52. 

erick.  53. 

10.  Jacob   Rohrback,   Frederick.  54. 

11.  Col.  L.  T.  Brien,  Araby.  55. 

12.  Chas.    W.    Wright,    Point    of  56. 

Rocks.  57. 

13.  William  R.Young.  Myersville.  58. 

14.  John  T.  White  (Supt.),  Fred-  59. 

erick.  60. 

15.  Mrs. John  T.White, Frederick.  61. 

16.  Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Davis,  Middle- 

town.  62. 

17.  M.  E.  Doll,  Frederick. 

18.  Joseph  D.  Baker,  Frederick.  63. 

19.  Oscar  B.  Coblentz,  Frederick.  64. 

20.  Sterling  Gait,  Emmitsburg.  65. 

21.  Robert    E.    Delaplaine,    Fred-  66. 

erick.  67. 

22.  J.  Clarke  Kieffer,  Frederick. 

23.  Charles  H.  Baughman,  Fred-  68. 

erick.  69. 

24.  Dr.  L.  A.  Burck,  Frederick.  70. 

25.  Harry  E.  Chapline,  Frederick.  71. 

26.  George  E.  Rhoderick,  Middle-  72. 

town.  73. 

27.  Charles  K.  Rhoderick,  Middle-  74. 

town.  75. 

28.  Jesse  O'Hara,  Adamstown. 

29.  F.    R.    Neighbours,    Buckeys-  76. 

town.  77. 

30.  Helen  De  Lashmutt,  Buckej^s-  78. 

town.  79. 

31.  Susie  I.  Derr,  Frederick.  80. 

32.  Carl     N.     Wright,     Point     of 

Rocks.  81. 

33.  Bettie  Specht,  Doubs.  82. 

34.  Nellie  B.Thomas, Adamstown.  83. 

35.  Mary  B.  Edwards,  Doubs.  84. 

36.  Harry  L.  Mock,  Middletown. 

37.  Marcia  A.  Marriotte,  Jefferson.  85. 

38.  Grace  S.  Martz,  Adamstown. 

39.  Granville    J.    Michael,    Fred-  86. 

erick.  87. 

40.  Pauline  Gilbert,  Frederick. 

41.  John  W.  Grove,  Frederick.  88. 

42.  Amon  Burgee,  Frederick.  89. 

43.  Harry  J.  Kefaurer,  Frederick. 

44.  George  L.  Miller,  Frederick.  90. 


Mary  C.  Ott,  Frederick. 

James  C.  Biehl,  Frederick. 

Louise  C.  Blum,  Frederick. 

Clarence  M.  Phleeger,  Fred- 
erick. 

Catherine  M.  Bartgis,  Fred- 
erick. 

Blanche  E.  Kefaurer,  Fred- 
erick. 

Irma  V.  Biggs,  Frederick. 

Beulah  Moberly,  Frederick. 

H.  T.  Ott,  Frederick. 

S.  Fenton  Harris,  Frederick. 

Spencer  C.  Stull,  Frederick. 

Chester  G.  Clem,  Frederick. 

Margaret  E.Duvall,  Frederick. 

Sadie  E.  Hahn,  Frederick. 

Mary  H.  Burger,  Frederick. 

Bertha  T.  Trundle,  Frederick. 

Charlotte  T.  Lashmutt,  Fred- 
erick. 

Charles  H.  Remsberg,  Fred- 
erick. 

Lillie  M.  Wiener,  Frederick. 

Pearl  Eader,  Frederick. 

Blanche  R.  Stone,  Frederick. 

Helen  Cover,  Frederick. 

Katherine  M.  Wiener,  Fred- 
erick. 

Anna  W.  Simmons,  Frederick. 

Katie  Murphy,  Frederick. 

Katie  Shank,  Frederick. 

Alice  Shope,  Frederick. 

Nellie  Ganott,  Frederick. 

E.  Louise  James,  Frederick. 

Nellie  Mateny,  Frederick. 

Alviva  De  Lashmutt,  Fred- 
erick. 

Harriett  Boblitz,  Frederick. 

Orrie  Schmidt,  Frederick. 

Huldah  Brust,  Frederick. 

Bessie  F.  Pfleeger,  Frederick. 

Gertrude  M.  Barnes,  Fred- 
erick. 

Nora  M.  Wise,  Middletown. 

Edna  Mock,  Middletown. 

R.  E.  Kieny,  Middletown. 

McClure  H.  Haupt,  Middle- 
town. 

Alvey  H.  Beachley,  Middle- 
town. 

Emma  Lamar,  Middletown. 

Grace  R.  Kefaurer,  Middle- 
town. 

Edna  Lightner,  Middletown. 

E.  Russell  Stockman,  Middle- 
town. 

Katie  V.  Summers,  Myersville. 
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91.  Lena  E.  Stone,  Middletown. 

92.  Maude  T.  Lewis,  Jefferson. 

93.  Clara  I.  Pettingall,  Jefferson. 

94.  Melvin    A.    Biser,    Braddock 

Heights. 

95.  Cleo  Darner,  Middletown. 

96.  Thomas    G.    Mumford,    Brad- 

dock  Heights. 

97.  Raymond  E.  Martz,  Detour. 

98.  Littleton  C.  Fox,  Rocky  Ridge. 

99.  Clara  I.  Favorite,  Thurmont. 

100.  Bessie  M.  Bell,  Creagerstown. 

101.  B.  Lucy  Adelsberger,  Emmits- 

burg. 

102.  Clara  M.  Rowe,  Emmitsburg. 

103.  Preston  F.   Strauss,  Emmits- 

burg. 

104.  Harry     Whitmore,     Emmits- 

burg. 

105.  Anna  M.  Rowe,  Emmitsburg. 

106.  Sallie  J.  Fisher,  Emmitsburg. 

107.  Eva  M.  Rowe,  Emmitsburg. 

108.  Ruth  J.  Dill,  Emmitsburg. 

109.  Mary    C.    Wiegand,    Emmits- 

burg. 

110.  Carrie  Rowe,  Emmitsburg. 

111.  Geo.  R.  Stottlemyer,  Smiths- 

burg. 

112.  R.  W.  Tryor,  Smithburg. 

113.  W.  D.  L.  Harne,  Smithsburg. 

114.  A.    E.    Sensenbaugh,    Smiths- 

burg. 

115.  Harlan    P.    Stottlemyer,    My- 

ersville. 

116.  Gordon    O.    Schroyer,'  Myers- 

ville. 

117.  C.  N.  Frushour,  Myersville. 

118.  Columbus  W.  Haupt,   Myers- 

ville. 

119.  Harvey   R.    Grossnickle,    My- 

ersville. 

120.  Howard    W.    Bussard,    Thur- 

mont. 

121.  Charles   L.  Leatherman,   My- 

ersville. 

122.  George  W.  Cecil,  Araby. 

123.  Emily  A.  Garrott,  Araby. 

124.  Edna  Neighbours,  Monrovia. 

125.  Edith  Miller,  Frederick. 

126.  Wm.  L.  Brown,  Frederick. 

127.  Paul  Snouffer,  Ada'mstown. 

128.  Lola  I.  Wachter.Walkersville. 

129.  Jessie  I.  Funk,  Adamstown. 

130.  Ida  N.  Reinehart,  Ijamsville. ' 

131.  S.  Herman  Schwartz,  Araby. 

132.  Katheryn  Yourkie,  Frederick. 

133.  Wallace  R.Beall.Libertytown. 

134.  Maude   L.    Simpson,   Liberty- 

town. 

135.  Rose    T.    Yingling,    Liberty- 


136, 

137. 

138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 


145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 
154. 

155. 

156. 

157. 
158. 

159. 
160. 

161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 

165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 

171. 
172. 
173. 

174. 
175, 
176. 
177. 
178, 


town. 

Madge  T.  Sappington,  Liber- 
tytown. 

Clarence  W.  Reddick,  Wal- 
kersville. 

Helen  J.Ridgely,New  Market. 

Frank  A.  Mohlar,  Frederick. 

Clara  V.  Jones,  New  Market. 

Ethel  H.  Fogle,  Walkersville. 

Elizabeth  D.  Hood,  Mt.  Airy. 

Marie  C.  Lewis,  Monrovia. 

S.  Marguerite  Taylor,  New 
Market. 

Nellie  Sigafouse,  Frederick. 

G.Pearle  Thomas,  Bartholows. 

Martha  E.  Gillis,  Mt.  Airey. 

Mary  Evelyn  Knott,  Fred- 
erick. 

George  W.  Manahu,  Sabillas- 
ville. 

Mabel  E.  Whitmore,  Emmits- 
burg. 

L.  D.  Crawford,  Lantz. 

Pinckney  Hauver,  Smiths- 
burg. 

Geo.  O.  Roffinberger,  Lantz. 

Emmert  C.  Stottlemyer,  My- 
ersville. 

Emma  C.  Develbiss,  Myers- 
ville. 

Millard  J.  Palmer,  Hauson- 
ville. 

George  L.  Etzler,  Le  Gore. 

Charles  E.  Bastion,  New 
Midway. 

Sadie  E.  Spirrier,  Woodsboro. 

Maude  E.  Grabill,  Walkers- 
ville. 

Katie  Ziegler,  Frederick. 

Blanche  M.  Dash,  Frederick. 

Adam  Rozer,  Woodsboro. 

Charles  G.  Remsberg,  Knox- 
ville. 

O.  Bertha  Roderick,  Jefferson. 

Maidee  Slifer,  Burkittsville. 

B.  Brent  Kemp,  Knoxville. 

Ada  C.  Favorite,  Thurmont. 

Nora  M.  Loy,  Frederick. 

M.Virginia  Hoffman, Walkers- 
ville. 

Chas.  v.  Wastler,  Frederick. 

Lucy  S.  Wilhide,  Middletown. 

Margaret  G.  Roderick,  Jeffer- 
son. 

Mary   Beachley,    Middletown. 

Nan  A.  Thomas,  Adamstown. 

Nina  V.  Marrotte,  Jefferson. 

Wm.  T.  Mahoney,  Jefferson. 

Wm.  O.  Wertenbaker,  Jeffer- 
son. 
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179.  Florence  De  Muth,  Thurmont.  227. 

180.  H.  D.  Beachley,  Thurmont. 

181.  Eva  I.  Kelbaugh,  Thurmont.  228. 

182.  A.  M.  Isanogle,  Thurmont.  229. 

183.  M.  Beth  Firor,  Thurmont.  230. 

184.  M.Grace  Henshaw, Thurmont.  231. 

185.  Linnie    M.    McGuigan,    Thur-  232. 

mont.  233. 

186.  Emory  F.  Stottlemyer,  Thur-  234. 

mont.  235. 

187.  Charles   L.   Munshour,   Thur-  236. 

mont.  237. 

188.  Edna  L.  Baker,  Manchaster. 

189.  Minnie  Cookerly,  Middletown.  238. 

190.  Henry  E.  Hook,  Myersville.  239. 

191.  Wm.  E.  Hauver,  Myersville.  240. 

192.  A.  J.  Horine,  Myersville.  241. 

193.  Elsie  Wilhide,  Middletown.  242. 

194.  Robt.  J.  Ridgely,  Myersville.  243. 

195.  Edith  Fink,  Middletown.  244. 

196.  Lloyd  M.  Kooger,  Myersville.  245. 

197.  Hattie    B.    Summers,    Myers-  246. 

ville. 

198.  Carrie     M.     Bnglar,      Rocky  247. 

Ridge. 

199.  Daniel  O.  Metz,  Johnsonville.  248. 

200.  J.  May  Bond,  Ladiesburg.  249. 

201.  Anna  Wolfe,  Union  Bridge.  250. 

202.  Geo.  K.  Sappington,  Keymar. 

203.  Edna  F.  Sappington,  Liberty-  251. 

town. 

204.  Ruth  E.  Gilbert,  Frederick.  252. 

205.  Edith  G.  Bond,  Ladiesburg. 

206.  Margaret  Dronenberg,  Ijams-  253. 

ville. 

207.  Alice  Elkins,  Frederick.  254. 

208.  Margaret  Tieman,  Mt.  Airy. 

209.  Cora  I.  Bell,  Walkersville.  255. 

210.  Elva  V.  E.  Reddick,  Walkers- 

ville. 256. 

211.  Myrtle  B.  Myers, Libertytown.  257. 

212.  Blanche  E.  Cover,  Mt.  Airey.  258. 

213.  Chas.  R.  Harper,  Lewistown. 

214.  Hattie  S.  Bell,  Frederick.  259. 

215.  J.  Norman  Harper,  Hansons-  260. 

ville. 

216.  Virgie  V.  Hummer,  Walkers-  261. 

ville. 

217.  Chas.  C.  Hauver,  Thurmont.  262. 

218.  Haidee  V.  Beard,  Thurmont.  263. 

219.  Nannie    Shankle,   Frederick. 

220.  Annie  M.  Summers,  Jefferson.  264. 

221.  George  L.  Seventy,  Jr.,  Fred- 

erick. 265. 

222.  S.  Price  Young,  Frederick.  266. 

223.  Burwell  H.  Linthicum,  Fred-  267. 

erick.  268. 

224.  Wm.  A.  Wolfe,  Myersville.  269. 

225.  Orpah   R.   Kefaurer,    Middle- 

town.  270. 

226.  Albert  C.  Lutz,  Middletown. 


Bertha   M.   Wiener,   Burkitts- 
ville. 

Naomi  Kefaurer,  Middletown. 

Wm.  E.  Bowlin,  Middletown. 

Mary  K.  Rodrick,  Jefferson. 

Ruth  Lewis,  Jefferson. 

Grayson  H.  Mercer,  Braddock. 

Oscar  M.  Fogle,  Brunswick. 

Roger  G.  Harley,  Brunswick 

Virginia  Reich,  Brunswick. 

Gertrude  Boteler,  Brunswick. 

Isabel      Zimmerman,       Fred- 
erick. 

Carolyn  Compton,  Brunswick. 

E.  Clyde  Duvall,  Myersville. 

M.  Chaille  Waller,  Brunswick. 

Louise  Miller,  Knoxville. 

Bertha  A.  Mumma,  Brunswick. 

Lillie  Hodges,  Brunswick. 

Luella  Marriotte,  Jefferson. 

Lauretta  Willard,  Knoxville; 

Estelle     Whittier,     Buckeys- 
town. 

Josephine     Solomon,     Bruns- 
wick. 

Sarah  J.  Reich,  Brunswick. 

B.  F.  Hildebrand,  Woodsboro. 

Chas.  H.  Crawford,  Walkers- 
ville. 

Franklin  Harshman,  Walkers- 
ville. 

Bertha  M.   Gravill,,  Walkers- 
ville. 

Lera      Harshman,      Walkers- 
ville. 

Edith    Nicodemus,    Walkers- 
ville. 

Mildred    W.    Miller,    Woods- 
boro. 

Ruth  Reddick,  Walkersville. 

Lena  J.  Derr,  Frederick. 

J.    Russell    Young,    Emmits- 
burg. 

Ray  P.  Rohrer,  Frederick. 

Lewis    R.    Derzbaugh,    Fred- 
erick. 

Glenn  H.  Worthington,  Fred- 
erick. 

Florence  Miller,  Thurmont. 

John      E.      McCahan,      New 
Market. 

Mrs.  Julia  E.  Conway,  Bruns- 
wick. 

Charles  W.  Ely,  Frederick. 

Eva  R.  Duvall,  Frederick. 

Lois  Brown,  New  Market. 

Edward  S.  Rice,  Jefferson. 

Edward    L.    Palmer,    Myers- 
ville. 

Clara  V.  Smith,  Frederick. 
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Garrett   County. 


1.  Elizabeth   B.   Leary,    Oakland. 

2.  Supt.  E.  A,  Browning,  Oakland. 

3.  Emma  Hammill,  Oakland. 


4.  May  Arnold,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 

5.  C.  E.  Ellithorp,  Bettinger. 


Harford   County. 


1.  Isabel  C.  Brown,  Darlington, 

2.  T.  H.  Porter,  Bel  Air. 

3.  C.  Milton  Wright,  Aberdeen. 

4.  J.    Herbert   Owens,   Havre   de 

Grace. 

5.  Sallie   Connor,   Norrisville, 


6.  Charles  T.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 

7.  Gilbert    C.    Cooling,    Jarretts- 

ville. 

8.  Miss  Jennie  Cullen,  Havre  de 

Grace. 


Howard   County. 


1.  Robert  M.  Heine,  Ellicott  City. 

2.  Julia  R.  Hayne,  Elk  Ridge. 

3.  Minnie    T.    Murphy,    313    Car- 

rollton    Ave.,    Baltimore. 

4.  Bertha     R.      Brown,     Ellicott 

City. 

5.  Ella    M.    Merritt,    1101    Valley 

St.,   Baltimore. 

6.  Alice   Dykes,   Woodstock. 

7.  Mrs.     Howard     Saffel,     West 

Friendship. 

8.  Helen   Heine,   Ellicott   City. 

9.  Etta    B.    Harrington,    Ellicott 

City. 

10.  Nannie  M.  Dudley,  Sykesville. 

11.  Margaret   Ridgely,    Glenely. 

12.  Frank   E.    Smith,    Lisbon. 

13.  Mrs.   Emma   I.   Ward,   Daisy. 


14.  Janet   Kirkpatrick,   Glenely. 

15.  Emma  E.  Shipley,  Clarksville. 

16.  Nellie  M.  Harn,  Guilford. 

17.  Ethel    Miller,    Guilford. 

18.  Mary    V.    Dorsey,    Clarksville. 

19.  Katharine  Warfield,  Atholton. 

20.  Annie    E.     Johnston.     Ellicott 

City. 

21.  Lawrence  Malloy,  1111  Valley 

St.,   Baltimore. 

22.  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  Ellicott 

City. 

23.  Etta  Lewis,   Mt.  Airy. 

24.  Pauline   Sisk,   1227   W.   Lafay- 

ette Ave.,   Baltimore. 

25.  Marion  Sutton,  1100  N.  Fulton 

Ave.,   Baltimore. 


Kent  County. 


1.  Mattie     R.     Whittaker,     Rock 

Hall. 

2.  Margaret     E.     Hersch,     Rock 

Hall. 

3.  Mabel    Price,    Sassafras. 

4.  Helen    Z.   Davis,    Sassafras. 

5.  Vera  Whitaker,  Galena. 


6.  Rilla  Wood,  Rock  Hall. 

7.  Miss  Wood,  Rocll;  Hall. 

8.  Jeannette     Gording,     Chester- 

town. 

9.  Milton    Melvin,    Chestertown. 
10.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  N.  Melvin,  Ches- 
tertown. 


Montgomery  County. 


1'.  Edith  Lulu  Ford,  Rockville. 

2.  Alice   E.    Hepburn,   Kennedys- 

ville. 

3.  M.  Lillian  Morgan,  Rockville. 

4.  M.  Ella  Robertson,  Rockville. 

5.  W.  O.  Rhodes,  Hyattstown. 

6.  W.  K.  Burgee,  Hyattstown. 

7.  T.    W.    Troxell,    Gaithersburg. 

8.  Daisy  Cecil,  Comus. 

9.  James     E.     Duvall,     Gaithers- 

burg. 


10.  O.   W.   Shorb,   Boyds. 

11.  Ida  C.   Jarboe,   Portersville. 

12.  Irene  Kimler,   Sandy   Springs. 

13.  Ethel    Price,    Portersville. 

14.  Frances  E.  English,  Derwood. 

15.  Pearl    Selby,    Portersville. 

16.  William  A.  Baker,  Damascus. 

17.  W.    S.    Ward,    Rockville. 

18.  Deborah  J.   Burdette,   Boyds. 

19.  Ida   Day,    Silver    Springs. 
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20.  Kathleen  Houghtakiug,   Silver  26. 

Springs.  27. 

21.  Clara  Demuth,  Lay  Hill.  28. 

22.  Virginia  Bremer,  Rockville.  29. 

23.  Earle  B.  Wood,   Rockville.  30. 

24.  George  H.  La  Mar,  Rockville.  31. 

25.  Milford   Offertt,   Rockville.  32. 


Z.   M.   Cooke,   Rockville. 

C.  C.  Hilton,  Rockville. 
Roger  B.  Farquhar,  Rockville. 

D.  J.   Millard,  Rockville. 
Charles  G.  Myers,  Rockville. 

E.  W.  Broome,  Rockville. 

F.  A.  Pearre,  Comus. 


Prince   George's  County. 


1.  Alice  F.    Peters,   Laurel. 

2.  Alice  McCulIough,   Laurel. 

3.  Dena  Aitcheson,   Burtonsville. 

4.  D.  J.  Crosby,   Lanham. 


5.  R.  W.  Sylvester,  Md.  Agricult- 

ural College,  College  Park. 

6.  C.  S.  Richardson,  Md.  Agricult- 

ural College,  College  Park. 


Queen   Anne's  County. 


1.  Graham  Watson,  Centreville. 

2.  J.   B.   Noble,  Centreville. 

3.  C.   B.   Stondt,   Centreville. 

4.  Gertrude  Morgan,  Centreville. 

5.  Esthelle      Anthony,      Chester- 

town. 

6.  Mrs.  Nellie  Hopkins,  Stevens- 

ville. 

7.  B.    J.    Grimes,    Supt.,    Centre- 

ville. 

8.  Arthur  E.  Sudler,  Sudlersville. 


9.  James     M.     Corkran,     Centre- 
ville. 

10.  John  R.  Benton,   Stevensville. 

11.  Barbara  Harley,    Centreville. 

12.  Emma    E.    McKnett,    Temple- 

ville. 

13.  S.  Pearle  Cooper,  Templeville. 

14.  Ida  C.  Hall,  Centreville. 

15.  Martha   Bartlett,   Centreville. 

16.  John   T.   Bruehl,    Centreville. 

17.  W.  B.  Downes,  Centreville. 


St.    Mary's   County. 


1.  Ethel  C.   Hammett,  Ridge.        '  15. 

2.  Linda  T.   Abell,   Beachville. 

3.  T.    Lee    Mattinglee,    Leonard-  16. 

tovv^n. 

4.  Elizabeth  Adams,   Beauvue.  17. 

5.  Bertha    Jarboe,    Leonardtown.  18. 

6.  Agnes    L.    Harden,    Compton.  19. 

7.  Elizabeth      Davis,      Charlotte  20. 

Hall.  21. 

8.  Rosa   L    Milburn,    Maddox.  22. 

9.  Laura   C.   Hebb,   Clements.  23. 

10.  Webster  B.   Herbert,  Mechan-  24. 

icsville. 

11.  Theo.     B.     Carpenter,     Budds  25. 

Creek.  26. 

12.  Dora  Harrison,  Charlotte  Hall.  27. 

13.  Maude    M.    Jarboe,    Charlotte  28. 

Hall.  29. 

14.  Charles     Adams,     Mechanics-  30. 

ville. 


Agnes     Kennedy,     Mechanics- 

ville. 
Lucy   B.    Chesley,    Mechanics- 

ville. 
Erva  Ruth  Foxrell,  Morganza. 
Agnes,   Johnson,   Hollywood. 
Maud  Jarboe,  Hollywood. 
Edith   M.   Holmes,   Rushwood. 
Mary  J.  Burch,  Oakley. 
Mary  L.  Dent,  Oakley. 
M.  Ethel  Joy,  River  Springs. 
Elizabeth       R.       Blackistone, 

River  Springs. 
Louise   Dent,    Oakley. 
Mary  L.  Simpson,  Blackistone. 
Alice  Beitzell,  Abell. 
Effie    M.    Wiles,    Pearson. 
Leola  Graves,  Park  Hall. 
Anita  C.   Guyther,   St.   George 

Island. 


Somerset  County. 
Ruth  Conner,  Marion. 
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Talbot  County. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Nannie   I.    Stevens,    Oxford. 
Hennie  M.  Merrick,  Trappe. 
Annie  M.  E.  Mason,  Easton. 
Clara  B.   Price,  Easton. 
Emma   Leaverton,    Easton. 
Sadie   B.   Bridges,    Bozman, 
Ethel   Cooper,   Bozman. 
Ida  P.  Stabler,  Easton. 
L.    Beatrice    Corkran,    St.    Mi- 
chaels. 
May  Kemp,   St.  Michaels. 
Ethel  Kemp,  Trappe. 
Ella    Stevens,    Oxford. 
Helen  Welch,   Trappe. 


14.  Isabel  Mullikin,  Trappe, 

15.  Lillian  Sparks,   St.  Michaels. 

16.  Teresa  J.  Byrne,  Cordova. 

17.  Nicholas    Grem,    Easton. 

18.  M.  B.  Nichols,  Easton. 

19.  Hettie   I.   Newnam,    Cordova. 

20.  Ethel  A.    Parsons,   Oxford. 

21.  Lucy  I.   Smedley,  Easton. 

22.  Fanny  B.  Rigby,  Easton. 

23.  M.  Beale  Merrick,  Wye  Mills. 

24.  Myrtle  Y.  Keithley,  St.   Mich- 

aels. 

25.  Elva    W.    Keithley,    St.    Mich- 

aels. 


Washington   County. 


1.  Mary  Kaylor,  Hagerstovi^n.  37, 

2.  Nellie  Koogle,  Hagerstown.  38. 

3.  H.  M.  Lippy,  Plagerstown.  39. 

4.  A.    Myrtle    Lowman,    Leiters- 

burg.  40, 

5.  George    W.    McBride,    Boons- 

boro.  41. 

6.  C.    H.    Minnebraker,    Hagers-  42. 

town.  43. 

7.  Mattie  Myers,  Hagerstown.  44, 

8.  Edna  M.  Needy,  Hagerstown.  45, 

9.  Edith  Phreaner,  Hagerstown.  46, 

10.  Nellie  I.  Rohrer,  Rohrersville.     .  47, 

11.  Nannie  V.  Rench,  Hagerstown.  48, 

12.  H.  L.  Rinehart,  Hagerstown.  49, 

13.  Mary  R.  Rauth,  Hagerstown. 

14.  I.  Keller  Shank,  Leitersburg.  50, 

15.  Laura    V.    Spielman,    Hagers- 

town. 51. 

16.  Maude  R.  Sperow,  Hagerstown.  52. 

17.  Icia  Swartz,  Hagerstown.  53. 

18.  Anna  M.  Storey,  Hagerstown.  54. 

19.  Mary  H.  Storey,  Hagerstown.  55. 

20.  F.  May  Wishard,  Hagerstown.  56. 

21.  Ida  M.  Watkins,  Hagerstown.  57, 

22.  C.  A.  Weagley,  Beaver  Creek.  58, 

23.  M.  Louise  Ziegler,  Hagerstown. 

24.  John  D.  Zentmyer,  Halfway.  59, 

25.  J.  Kieffer  Funk,  Chewsville.  60, 

26.  M.  Agnes  ]\iurphy,  Boonsboro.  61, 

27.  E.  P.  Eyler,  Funkstown.  62, 

28.  Mary  E.  Eshelman,  Maugans-  63, 

ville.  64, 

29.  Anna  A.  Stepney,  Hagerstown.  65, 

30.  Carrie  C.Garna:nd,  Smithsburg.  66, 

31.  Maxwell   Richards,    Hancock. 

32.  Anna  R.  Martz,  Hagerstown.  67, 

33.  Lena  L.  Over,  Hagerstown.  68, 

34.  Emma  B.  Burtner,  Hagerstown.  69. 

35.  Beulah  Selsam,  Hagerstown.  70. 

36.  Klesia  A.  Sands,  Hagerstown. 


D.  E.  Frushe,  Hagerstown, 
John  P.  Smith,  Sharpsburg. 

J.  W.  D.  Seighman,  Beaver 
Creek. 

Gertrude  Newcomer,  Leiters- 
burg. 

Tilghman  H.  Smith,  Boonsboro. 

EfRe  I.  Long,  Downsville. 

Mertye  Renner,  Hagerstown. 

Sarah  I.  Adams,  Hagerstown. 

J.  B.  H.  Bowser,  Williamsport. 

Clara  Bazel,  Hagerstown. 

Grace  Boryer,  Hagerstown. 

F.  D.  Bell,  Leitersburg. 

Elizabeth  G.  Biershing,  Ha- 
gerstown. 

E.  Rebecca  Brown,  Hagers- 
town. 

Estella  Cochran,  Hagerstown. 

B.  F.  Conrad,  Hagerstown. 
Maude  C.Clopper,  Hagerstown. 
M.  Ella  Cressler,  Hagerstown. 

C.  E.  Carl,  Hagerstown. 
Fanny  D.  Eliason,  Hagerstown. 
J.  P.  Fockler,  Hagerstown. 
Florence      Feldman,      Hagers- 
town. 

Ruth  C.  Fiery,  Hagerstown. 

D.  W.  Groh,  Jr.,  Hagerstown. 
Nellie  Hoover,  Hagerstown. 
Edith  M.  Hill,  Hagerstown. 
Eva  V.   Huyett,  Hagerstown. 
J.  B.  Houser,  Cavetown. 
Sarah  Iseminger,  Funkstown. 
Fredrika  Kirkpatrick,  Hagers- 
town. 

B.  F.  Keller,  Hagerstown. 
Rhoda  M.  King,  Mapleville. 
Laura  C.   King,   Hagerstown. 
Mabel  E.  Kretzer,  Hagerstown. 
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71.  Katherine      Kaylor,      Hagers- 

town. 

72.  Mrs.    C.    A.    Weagley,    Beaver 

Creek. 

73.  Nellie  Leman,  Willlamsport. 

74.  Katie  Schnebly,  Williamsport. 

75.  .Julia  Boswell,  Clear  Spring. 


76.  W.  P.  Wachter,  Boonsboro. 

77.  .J.  C.  Grice,  Sharpsburg. 

78.  C.  A.  Spessard,  Smithburg. 

79.  Mary  F.  Thomas,  Hancock. 

80.  Helen  L.  Highberger,  Sharps- 

burg. 


Wicomico   County. 


1.  C.  H.  Cordrey,  Salisbury,  R.  D. 

No.  2. 

2.  Supt.    J.    W.    Holloway,    Salis- 

bury. 

3.  Mrs.    Sallie    -J.    Clash,    Sharp- 

town. 

4.  ^Mildred  Dougherty,  Salisbury. 


5.  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Culver,  Parsons 

burg. 

6.  C.  Nettie  Holloway,  Salisbury 

7.  Thomas  H.  Truitt,  Pittsville. 
8.  Cecil  V.  Goslee,  Salisbury. 

9.  N.  Price  Turner,  Salisbury. 
10.  M.  L.  Stier,  Delmar. 


General   List. 


1.  G.  H.  Naramme,  1209  Arch  St., 

Philadelphia. 

2.  George  D.   Gideon,   1722  Arch 

St.,  Philadelphia. 

3.  R.  A.  Metcalf,  36  W.  37th  St., 

New  York  City. 

4.  .J.    L.     Sigmund,    Fox    Chase, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5.  John  H.  Bader,  McGaheysville. 

Va. 

6.  A.    M.    Spessard,    Uniontown. 

Ala. 

7.  Nan    L.    Mildern,    1603    Norris 

St.,  Philadelphia. 


Total,  782. 
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